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EXPLANATION 


4 OF 
ae THE FRONTISPIECE. 


This accurate representation of a skeleton will be found 
very useful. All the important parts are sey. delineated, 
and exhibit the seat of those diseases to which this animal is | 
subject. The mechanical conformation of the horse may also 
be easily understood by this figure, and will afford much in- 
formation and amusement to the curious. In describing: this 
figure, we will begin with Ms } 


Tue Heap. 


_ The part marked 1, is a hole through which pass a nerve 
and anartery. 2222, Tne four crooked lines here delineated, 
are considered anatomically as divisions between the bones of 
‘the face, and are named Sutures. In very young subjects they — 
are very distinct, and by soaking the head of a foetus or very 
young colt, the bones which they divide may be easily separated 
from each other. 4, The orbit or socket of the eye. 5, The 
cavity above the orbit, in which appears the coronal process or 
a projecting part of the under jaw-bone. 7, ‘The bone which 
divides the above cavities, and is sometimes fractured by a 
horse falling on his head. %, The angle of the under jaw-bone, 
where the artery passes, by which the pulse is generally felt. 
6, A protuberance in the occipital bone, or back part of the 
head, commonly termed Knoll Bone. From this part the great 
ligament of the neck arises, which, passing down over the bones 
of the neck, is fixed into the bones of the withers. 


Bones on VERTEBR& OF THE NEcx. 


There are seven vertebre in the horse’s neck ; a, the first or 
atlas ; b, the second or dentata. ‘These vertebra are very © 
different from the others, being capable of considerable motion; 
the first from the head, and the second with the first. In con- 
sequence of this, they are much more liable to dislocation than 
the other vertebree, and it is this injury which is commonly 
termed a Broken Neck. In such accidents, the animal is in- | 
Stantly destroyed by the compression which the spinal marrow 
teceives, A considerable space may be observed between the 


a 
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first and second vertebrze, which is not the case with the others: 
This space, marked A, is protected or covered only by the 
cervical ligament, a thin slip of muscle and skin; it is easily 
penetrated. Butchers are thetefore enabled to destroy animals 
by plunging a sharp knife into it; and, as a wound in this part 
of the spinal marrow is almost instantly fatal, it has been con- 
sidered a better method than the common one of knocking them 
on the head. The other five cervical vertebree differ but little 
from each other, and are very firmly and closely united; they 
are marked c, d, e, f, g. The dorsal vertebrae, or bones of 
the back, are eighteen in number. The bodies of these ver- 
tebree are much smaller than those of the neck, and have large 
upright processes or spines, which in the withers are remark. 
ably high. In fistula of the withers, these spinous processes 


are often disea8ed. The first dorsal vertebra, marked 1, is 


lower and of a different shape from the rest, and from this to 
11, the height of the spinous processes may be observed to vary; 
from this to 18 there 1s but little difference. Next to these, 
from 18 to 24, are the lumbar vertebrae or bones of the loins.. 
25, The five vertebrae which form -the sacrum; these, at an 
early age, are formed into one bone; 26 is the coccyx, or bones 
of the tail, which are about.17 or 18 in number. Having 
described the vertebre of the neck and spine, it 1s proper to 
observe that they are so constructed and united, as to form a 
secure,canal for the passage of the spinal marrow, which, in 
its course, sends off nerves to different parts of the body. It 
is unnecessary to give a particular description of the ribs; there 
are eighteen on each side, the first is marked a, the last r. 
‘The sternum or breast-bone is partly composed of cartilage or 
gristle; 111 1, or the fore part, is cartilaginous; 22222 is 
bony. The first nine ribs articulate, that is, are joined to the 
sternum, and are thence named True Ribs; the other nine are 
united at the lower part with each other and to the first nine 
by.cartilage, and are termed False Ribs. Fig. 2 represents 
the upper and wide part of the scapula or shoulder-blade, and 
3 its spinous process or ridge: at its lower part, 4, is a project- 
ing process, from which a powerful muscle arises, 5, The 
head of the humerus or shoulder-bone, which being inserted in. 
the socket of the shoulder-blade, forms the shoulder-joint.. 6, 
A protuberance at the head of the humerus, in the fore-part 
of which are two, grooves. It is this protuberance. which, forms 


the projecting part, of the horse’s shoulder. '7, The curved 


process of the humerus, 8, The lower part of the humerus, 
where it articulates with the radius, forming the next joint of 
the fore limb. It should be observed, that the scapula and 
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. apus are so placed as to form an acute angle at the shoulder- 
se opal is hiidsirabl adapted to facilitate the motion of 
re ‘animal; and it will generally be found that the more oblique 
De anhing the ‘position of the shoulder-blade 1s, and conse- 
quently the more acute this angle, the more extensive will be 
the action of the fore leg; 9, which in the plate is placed 
thus, o>, is the olecranon or elbow; this projection affords a 
reat advantage to the muscles which bring back the fore leg 
after it has been extended.or advanced. 10, The radius, 
which forms the upper part of the horse’s fore leg. 11, The 
knee-joint, which 1s composed of seven bones. 12, The se- 
venth bone of the knee, which projects considerably, thereby 
formmg a favourable attachment for some of the muscles of 
the fore arm; and by its curved form serves to protect the 
nerves, blood-vessels, &c. in their passage to the lower parts 
of the limb. 13, The upper part of the outer small splent- 
bone. 1313, The small splent-bones, the usual seat of the 
disease called Splents. 14, The cannon or shank-bone. 15 
15, The fetlock-joints. 16, The sesamoid-bones, of which 
there are twoin each leg. ‘The flexor-tendon, or back-sinew, 
passes over these bones, which are covered with a slippery 
cartilage to render the motion of the tendon easy; and by 
projecting beyond the fetlock-joint, they serve as a lever to 
the flexor-muscles, that is, muscles which bend the pastern 
and foot. 17, The large pastern. 18 18, The front and 
back part of the small pastern. 19, The navicula or nut- 
bone. 20, The coffin-bone. 


Bonts oF tHE Hip anp uinp Lc. 


a, a, a, b, b, The left side of the bones of the pelvis or 
basin-bone, which, indeed, consists only of one large, rather 
circular bone, with several projecting parts. bb, The upper 
part or spine. aa, The lower parts. The first @ represents 
the part where the bone is sometimes fractured; when this 
happens, a horse is said to have his hip knocked down.  c¢, 
The outside of the left hip-joint. e, A projecting part, named 
Ischium or hitch-bone. . f, The femur or thigh-bone. d, A 
considerable protuberance at its upper extremity, from which 
a powerful muscle arises. gg, The right and left patella or 
knee-pan. h, The stifle-joint. Within this joint are slippery 
cartilages, named from their form Semilunar; these cartilages” 
give great facility to the motion of the stifle-joint. These 
Joints are secured by peculiar ligaments named Crucial, from 
"Meir shape. It must be obvious that the patella, from its 
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form and situation, affords great advantage to the muscles of 
the thigh. ii, The right and left tibia, which, in the horse, 


is generally considered as the thigh-bone. k, A small bone 


named Fibula. 1, The os calcis, caleaneum, or hock-bone. 
This is a very important part, forming one of the most con- 
siderable levers in the skeleton. m, Another large bone of 
the hock-jomt, formed somewhat like a pulley. The motion 
of the joint depends principally upon this bone, which is 
named Astragalos. n,n, n, The outside and inside of the 
small bones of the hock-joimt. The inside n, shews the seat 
of the bone-spavin, and higher n, of the same leg, points out 
the seat of bog-spavin. o, The hind-shank or cannon-bone. 
p, The outer splent-bone. r, The fetlock-joint. q, The se- 
samoid-bones. s, t, The large and small pastern-bones. u, 
The coffin-bone. _ | | 
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) THE 


MODERN FARRIER. 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


THE term Farrier is derived from the French 
verb ferrer, to shoe a horse, and which seems to be 
derived from the Latin ferrum, ‘iron? And as the 
persons who shod horses were, for a long period, the 
only horse-doctors, the term Farriery came to sig- 
nify the art of curing the diseases of horses. The 
vetermary art is now considered as synonymous 
with Farriery. Veterinary is also derived from 
the Latin, and is used by ancient writers to denote 
a horse-doctor or cattle-doctor. or 

The lives and limbs of our valuable domestic ani- 
mals have long been at the mercy of the most illite. 
rate quacks; and unfortunately there has existed an 
obstinate prejudice in favour of bold and presumps- 
tuous empirics. But the age of delusion is now 
past, and no rational man will rely on the pernicious 
Hostrums which were formerly puffed off in every 
newspaper. Much yet remains to be done; but the — 
veterinary art has lately acquired an importance; 
and received such improvements, as predicts a great 
Tevolution in this branch of human knowledge. 

It is remarkable, that the art of farriery never 
Made any considerable progress, or assumed any 
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thing like a scientific form, till it ‘attracted the at~ 
tention of medical men. ‘This arises from the strict: 
analogy that exists between the diseases of man and: 
animals. The murrains amongst horned cattle are 
very similar to the epidemic diseases amongst the 
human race. The small pox frequently rages 
amongst sheep, and swine are often subject to the 
measles. The transfer of the cow-pox to man is 
considered amongst the most fortunate of modern 
discoveries. Scrofula, apoplexy, epilepsy, and tefa= 
nus, or locked jaw, are very common amongst do- 
mestic animals. These instances are sufficient to 
shew the utility of the study of comparative ana- 
tomy and pathology, as connected with the veteri- 
nary art; for, as the diseases are sirnilar, so will also 
be the remedies, after making due allowances for 
the difference of organization. 
After becoming proficient im anatomy, a little 
manual dexterity will soon render the young stu- 
dent a tolerable surgeon. He ought also to study 
chemistry, and to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
medicine, and of the doses, as adapted to different 


animals, in various situations and diseases; and he 


must attentively observe, and deliberately reflect on 
the symptoms and progress of the different diseases 
to which domestic animals are subject. ‘These res 
quisites are all absolutely necessary in order to form 
a good farrier. But in this work it is merely pro- 
posed to assist plain practical farmers and others, in 
the management of their horses and cattle, to save 
them from the impositions of ignorant quacks, and 
to promote a rational system of treatment. In ex- 


- traordinary cases, a skilful practitioner ought always 


to be called in; and he who: knows most of the na- 
ture and danger of diseases, will always be most 
ready to consult those who possess a superior know- 
ledge on the subject. This is the more necessary, 
as, from the strength of the arterial system, the 
diseases in animals are prone to a rapid termina- 
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and hence the treatment must be decisive and 


tion, an 
energetic. — 


9, Hisrory oF THE Ant OF F'ARRIERY. 


_ It is generally believed that Xenophon, who lived 
three or four hundred years before Christ, wrote a 
small treatise on the figure and management of the 
horse. Celsus; the elegant imitator of Hippocrates, 
also wrote on the diseases of animals; but the ear- 
liest authentic writings on the subject are found in 
De Re Rustica, a work of the celebrated Columella, 
who lived in the second century, under the reign of 
the Roman emperor Tiberius. A compilation from: 
the Greek writers on this subject also appeared from 
the pen of Vegetius, who flourished in the fourth 
century. es : | 

After this, a blank of more than a thousand years 
occurs in the history of farriery. During the dark 
ages, this useful art, like most others, retrograded ; 
but it was during this gloomy period, that the art 
of shoeing horses with iron appears to have been 1n- 
vented; ‘an art which seems to have contributed 
not a little to throw the management of this noble 
animal into the hands of a set of arrant blockheads, 
who were now first called farriers.’ 

After the sixteenth century, the veterinary art 
began to assume something of a scientific form ; and 
many able writers began to appear both in France 
and Germany, amongst whom the illustrious Cam- 
per deserves particular notice. In England, the 
duke of Newcastle, Blundeville, Markham, Barett, 
Snape, and Gibson, contributed to throw some light 
upon this useful art. The improvements of the 
latter were ably extended by Dr. Bracken. Next | 
to this admired writer we may place Bartlett, Osmer, 
and Clark, farrier to his majesty in Scotland. The 
eegant work of Stubbs and lord Pembroke also de- 

stvestmention. Amongst modern writers, the most 
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eminent are Blaine, White, Feron, Lawrence, Board- 


man, and Freeman. Culley, of Northumberland, 
has also published an invaluable work on live stock : 
and Curwen has given some excellent directions re- 


_specting the feeding of cattle. Mackenzie on the 


diseases of sheep contains many useful hints, as does 
also Dr. Harrison’s work on the rot in this useful 
animal. Dr. Dickson’s elegant work on agriculture 
exhibits much useful instruction on the manage- 
ment of live stock: and the Rev. W. Daniel’s Rural 
Sports furnishes many interesting anecdotes and 
useful remarks relative to the dog, that favourite 
companion of man. on ww 
_ Several writers on this subject have long enjoyed 
an undeserved degree of celebrity. The egregious 
blunders and intolerable arrogance of such popular 
writers as ‘Taplin and Clater, first suggested the ne- 
cessity and utility of a cheap, intelligible, and _ra- 
tional treatise on farriery. How far I have accom- 
plished the end proposed is left to the judgment of 


. the public; but I may be permitted to state, that 


no pains have been spared to ensure success. 

But the most important measure for the promo- 
tion of the art of farriery was adopted by an agri- 
cultural society at Ockham in Hampshire, which, at 
the suggestion of M. St. Bel, a French gentleman, 
opened a school in London, to which they gave the 
name of The Veterinary College of London. This 
institution was opened in the year 1790; and M. St. 


Bel was appointed the first professor. 


On the death of this gentleman, Mr. Coleman, an 
ingenious young surgeon, was chosen to the vacant 
chair. Several new regulations were immediately 


adopted. The rooms for boarders were improved, 


and an anatomical theatre fitted up, with dissecting 
rooms for the use of the pupils. A medical com- 


mittee was also appointed, for examining the pupils 
previously to their receiving a diploma as veterinary 


surgeons, The committee, in 1801, contained the 
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following eminent names, viz. Drs. Fordyce, Baillie, 
Relph, Bebington, and Messrs Cline, Home, Aber- 
nethy, and Astley Cooper. _ 

The subscribers of the veterinary college pay two 
‘guineas per annum, or twenty guineas for life. 
Bach stvbscriber is entitled to send, when sick or 
lame, any number of horses to the veterinary sta- 
bles, where no charges are made for medicine, at- 
tendance, or operation: the subscriber merely pays 
for the keeping and shoeing of hishorse. Horses of 
non-subscribers may be sent to the college for the 
professor’s opinion; but they are not admitted into 
the stables. Pupils, on their admission, pay a fee of 
twenty guineas. The professor delivers lectures on 
the veterinary art; and the most eminent medical 
teachers in London, with great liberality, allow the. 
students at the veterinary college to attend their 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, surgery, chemistry, 
&c. gratis. ‘There are four general examinations in | 
the year. The period requisite for obtaining a 
knowledge of the veterinary art is regulated by the 
talents and industry of the students. Most. of the 
cavalry regiments have been supplied with a vete- 
rinary surgeon from the college. : 


3. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LlorskE. 


Mankind have generally agreed to place the horse 
at the head of their domesticated animals; and in- 
deed the beauty, strength, speed, boldness, and do- 
cility of this noble and interesting creature, justly 
entitle him to this pre-eminence. His reduction 
into a state of subordination is the greatest acqnisi- 
fon from the animal world which was ever made 
by the art or industry of man. . Repressing his 
ardour in obedience to the impressions he receives, 
ne flies, or stops, and regulates his motions entirely 

Y the will of his master.. He, in some measure, 
B 
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\ 


renounces his very existence to the pleasure of man. 
He delivers up his whole powers; he reserves no- 
thing: and often dies rather than disobey the man- 
dates ofshis governor. ) 

The true thorough-bred, or what is called the 
blood horse, is indisputably the strongest animal in 
nature of the same size and weight. His fibres are 
so peculiarly elastic, and his limbs so admirably dis- 
posed, that he possesses an incredible degree of 
vigour, speed, and power. But as it is intended to 
examine the different breeds of this useful animal, 
with the best means of procuring and perpetuating 
a proper, healthy, and valuable race, in another part 


of this work, it will only be necessary here to give 


an idea of the most approved shape of a horse. 
The head should be small, lean, and straight from 
the top to the nostril; the forehead broad and am- 


_ ple: the eyes prominent; and the eye-lids elevated. 


and flexible. The branches of the lower jaw-bone 
should be open and expanded: the nostrils large 
and open; the mouth small; and the lips deep and 
pliable. | 

The lower extremity of the neck should issue high 
out of the chest, which gives it a grand and elevated 
appearance. A thick neck is usually indicative of — 
strength. | : 

The blade-bones should not be perpendicular, but 
oblique, so as to permit the lees to stand well ad- 
vanced Kefore the body. This position of the shoul. 
ders is essential to good and safe action. The chest 
should be moderately broad, and the muscles of the 
breast bold and prominent. If the chest be too 
broad, the horse goes with an unpleasant rocking 
motion ; and if too narrow, the fore-legs are liable 
to cut and bruise the fetlock joint. The fore-legs 
should be straight approaching each other” in a 
small degree at the feet. The upper part bold and 


muscular, the knee broad and flat, and the tendons 


distinct, firm, and elastic. 


4 Nears Old 


a Young Mouth 


Nears Old 


G 


5 Nears Old 


an Aged Mouth 
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The body should be round and capacious ;_ the 
back descending in a concave line nearly to. the 
middle; and the loins broad and fall, with the tail 
issuing boldly from the croup in an arch-like form. 
—The body should appear short, and the quarters 
large and strong. The hips should be rather low, 
and the hocks only at stich a distance as to place 
the shank-bone in-an upright position. _ oe. 

The foot, though frequently unsound and un- 
healthy, is one of the most important parts of the 
whole animal machine. The hoof of a colt is nearly 
circular, and is widest at the quarters. ‘The exter- 
nal parts are divided into the wall or crust, the sole, 
and the frog. But an injudicious mode of shoeing, 
the roughness of the roads, and confinement in the 
stable, usually reduce this useful member to an un- 
healthy and deranged state.. ee 

The skeleton of a horse is usually divided into the 
head, the spine, the trunk, and extremities. Hx- 
cepting the head and fore-part of the neck, the ske- 
leton forms nearly a square, and approaches more 
nearly to this form as the body of the animal is © 
smore nearly proportional. This remark may be 
useful to painters and sculptors, who ecommonly err 


considerably with respect to the proportion of length A 


and breadth in their figure of a horse. 
4, OF tHE TEETH. 


A male horse has forty teeth when he has com- 
pleted his full number: the mare has usually but 
thirty-six. They are divided into three kinds; the 
nippers, tushes, and grinders. A knowledge of the 
teeth, and the changes which they undergo, is of 
great consequence in ascertaining the age of the 
horse. ) 7 

The teeth of a horse consists of twenty-four jaw- 
teeth or grinders, four canine teeth or tusks, and 
twelve fore-teeth. Mares have either no tushes, or 


v 
! 


and environing the 
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very short ones. Five days after birth, the four front- 


teeth or nippers begin to shoot. In a few months; 


they are increased to six above and. six below.— 
They are easily distinguished from the teeth that 
come afterwards by their smallness and whiteness. 
When the colt is about two years and a half old, 
he casts the four middlemost of his foal-teeth; but 
in some instances they are retained nearly three 
years. The new teeth, which are stronger, and al- 
ways twice the size of the foal teeth, are called inci- 


sors or gatherers. When a horse has got these four 


teeth complete, he is reckoned three years: old. 


' When he is about three and a half, he casts out four 


more of his foal-teeth, viz. two above and two be. 
low, one on each side of the middle teeth. Shortly 
after, the tushes usually appear, though sometimes 
not till the horse is full four years old. Ina young 
horse, they have a round edge all round the top and. 
on both sides, the inside being somewhat flattish, 
and inclined to hollowness. ‘, Wit 
When a horse becomes five, or rather in the spring 
before he is five, the corner teeth begin to appear, 
but at first just equal with the gums, which look 
rather rawish. These teeth grow leisurely, and are 
seldom much above the gums till a horse is full five. 
They are known by their resemblance to a shell, 
flesh in the middle half way - 
round; as they grow, the flesh disappears, leaving a 
distinct hollowness on the inside. In six months, 
they usually grow about a quarter of an inch high, 
or more; and when a horse is six, they will be near 
half an inch about the gums. — ) He 
When a horse is full six years old, the cavities in 
the corner-teeth begin to fill up, and turn toa 
brownish spot, like the eye of a garden bean. This 
mark becomes very faint, as the horse approaches : 
his seventh year. At eight the mark generally 
disappears; though some retain the vestiges of it a 
long time. After this, a horse is said to be past. 


Fey se 
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mark; as it requires a great deal of experience to 
form a tolerable guess of his age. 


In order to make a very young horse or colt ap-. 


sear older than he is, horse-dealers sometimes pull 
out the foal-teeth : but this trick may be detected 
by feeling along the edges where the tushes grow, 
for they may be felt in the gums before the corner- 
teeth are put forth; but if the corner teeth come in 
some months before the tushes rise in the gums, 
there is reason to suspect that the foal-teeth have 
been pulled out at three years old. Sometimes a 
mark is burned with a small hot iron; but this de- 
ception is also easily discovered, because this mark 


is generally blacker, and stronger impressed, than | 


the true one. 

Some horses have but indifferent mouths, even 
when they are young; while others retain marks of 
freshness and vigour till they are sixteen years old 
and upwards. When a horse becomes old, his gums 
wear away insensibly, leaving his teeth long and 
bare at the roots; the bars of the mouth become 


dry and smooth, and the eye-pits sunk and hollow. 


Grey horses in old age turn very white; and black 
ones srow grey over their eye-brows. The back 
also grows hollow, the joints stiff, and the aspect 
becomes ghastly and melancholy. , | 


5. ABUSE OF MEDICINE. 


It is a very common practice, among grooms and 
farriers, to bleed and physic a horse both in the 
spring and fall of the year, though he be in ever 
SO good health and condition. If he be destined to 
undergo any extraordinary exertion, as racing or 
hunting, it is judged absolutely necessary, by these 
sagacious practitioners, to prepare him by bleeding, 
purging, and sweating in a hot stable. Nothing 
“an be more absurd and dangerous; for if we give 
Medicines to an animal in a healthy state, we either 
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excite the organs to some unusual exertions, or we 
check those exertions which are natural and healthy, 
and in either case we must do harm. Besides, the 
habitual uSe of medicines renders them less effica- 
cious when necessary ; while the use of some reme- 
dies may be attended with dangerous consequences. — 
Frequent bleeding tends to produce fatness; and 
the too frequent use of cordials and astringent sti- 
mulents lays the foundation of apoplexy, palsy, and _ 
other dangerous disorders. It cannot be too often. 
~ repeated, that medicine’should never be given to | 
prevent disease, and that health is best preserved by 
the proper regulation of diet, exercise, and clean- 
hiness. | 


6. Forms oF MEDICINE. 
The most usual forms in which medicine is exhi- 
bited to horses and cattle are those of ball, powder, 
drench, clyster, ointment, poultice, and fomentation. 


ve Baus. 


One of the most common and convenient forms | 
‘yn which internal medicines are administered in far- 
riery is by ball, or bolus. They should be prepared 
shortly before they are to be used, as exposure to the 
air renders them hard and dangerous. When the 
horse’s jaws are two narrow to admit the hand, the 
ball may be fixed on the end of a stick or cane 
moderately pointed, or what is better, placed loosely 
in a kind of small cup at the end of the’ cane, and 
thus thrust to the back of the throat. 

- The administering the ball requires considerable 
care and dexterity. The animal’s mouth is usually 
kept open by a balling iron, which is formed like a 
_ ring,’ covered with a cloth, and having an openin 
sufficient for admitting the operator's hand. The 
ball being shaped like an egg, the operator should 
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sw out the tongue of the animal with the left 
oH towards the ieft side, and introducing his right 
hand, with his fingers surrounding one end of the 
ball, place 1t adroitly beyond the root of the tongue ; 
then instantly letting go the tongue, and permitting 
the horse to raise his head, the ball will be gradually 
swallowed. If the ball has a disagreeable taste, it 
ought to be wrapped in wafer paper. Should the 
ball be composed of hot or stimulating ingredients, 
the horse should be allowed to drink before it is 
admunistered ; and if the ball contains arsenic, cor- 
rosive sublimate, blue vitriol, or such like substances, - 
a considerable quantity of some mucilaginous drink, 
as water-gruel or linseed-tea should be given. It 1s 
always better to mix up the ball with molasses, ho- 
ney, or extract of liquorice, softened with water, 
than with gummy substances, which“are apt to be- 
come hard. Some people are very expert in giving 
balls without the use of any instrument; and this 
when it can be done, is by far the best mode. — 


8. PowpeErs., - 


Antimony, sulphur, nitre, and some of the aro- 
matic seeds, are usually reduced to fine powder, and 
mixed with the corn and bran that is placed before 
the animal, Such medicines as do not readily dis- 
solve in water should be moistened before mixing 
with the food. When horses seem to dislike medi- 
cme in this form, or when it appears to disagree 
with the animal’s stoniach, it ought to be adminis- 
tered in a different manner. 


9. DRENCHEs. 


ae epranding a drench, it is necessary that the 
bis mes composing it be thoroughly mixed with 
cick der. Oils and balsams should be well com- 

+ with the watery part of the medicine, and dry 


~ 
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substances should be very finely powdered. All 
mucilaginous substances, some resins, and many of 
the aromatics, may be properly given in this form. 
The best diluent is water, on a mucilaginous infusion. 

Drenches are sometimes administered by a bottle ; 
but this is a very dangerous instrument. They 
should always be given by a horn: the animal's head 
being raised, and the tongue held down, as in giving 
a ball. ‘This operation is seldom performed with 
dexterity, and thus a considerable quantity of the 
medicine is frequently spilt. Drenches should never 
be given when the throat is in an inflamed or iri- 
tated state. . 

The great advantage of a drench is, that remedies 
exhibited in this form produce their effects very 
speedily, and are therefore well suited to urgent 
cases, in which it is necessary to give immediate 
relief. in 


10. CLYSTERS. 


Almost every class of medicine may be advanta- 
geously administered in the form of a clyster; at 
least, all such medicines as may be thoroughly mixed 
with any watery fluid, so’as to pass readily through 
a slender tube. Pi dese tt ae , 

A clyster bladder should be that of an ox, and of 
the largest size, to the extremity of which should be 
fixed a pewter pipe, about twelve inches long, and _ 
about half an inch in diameter, having the extremity 
completely smooth, so as not to injure the internal 
coat of the bowel. Syringes are very improper 
Instruments. : 

It is often necessary, previous to administering a 
clyster, to clear the great gut from the hardened ex- 
crement which it may contain. This is best per- 
formed by means of the hand, which should be well 
greased with oil or hog’s lard, and the nails cut per- 
fectly close, before it is introduced. The use of 
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s has very properly become frequent, and is 


yster 
aor in high esteem. — 


11. OINTMENTS. 


~ Qintments cannot be employed in farriery, as in 
the human body, to introduce remedies into the 
system, on account of the hair that covers the body 
of quadrupeds. ‘They are chiefly employed as an 
application to sores, or In some cases of eruptions of 
the skin. 


2 : 12. PovuLTICES. 


- Poultices should always be reduced to a softness, 
and repeatedly renewed. When intended to produce — 
suppuration, they should be applied warm; but 
when applied to check inflammation, or to correct 
the unpleasant smell arising from foul ill-conditioned 
uleers, they are usually laid on cold. | 


13. FOMENTATIONS. 


Fomentations are composed of some infusion or 
decoction of herbs, and are used to soften or relax 
the parts to which they are applied. They are ap- 
plied by wetting a large woollen cloth in the warm 
Jiquor, wringing it slightly, and laying it as warm 
as can easily be borne on the part to be fomented. 


JA, PURGES. 


Purgative medicines are extremely useful, if ad- 
ministered with prudence; but, we repeat, they 
should never be given to a horse in health, in order 
‘0 prevent disease. The intestines of horses are very 
song, and so constructed as often to retain a purge 
meee eour or thirty hours; and if it be of an irri- 

Ung quality, considerable mischief may in conse- 

C 7 
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quence ensue. Hence the folly of giving strong 
medicines unnecessarily. It is but justice, however, 
to observe, that Mr. John Lawrence is of opinion, 
that the mischief done by purges is to be attributed 
to the coarseness of the medicine, rather than to its 
purging effect. wee 
- Some practitioners recommend purges to be given 
in the morning, when the horse is to be allowed to 
fast an hour. He is then to receive about two 
handfuls of hay, after which the ball is to be given, 
_ which is to be followed by a horn full of warm ale 
or water-gruel. He is then to fast another hour, 
when he is to be allowed a moderate quantity of 
hay. He should have all his drink a little warm, 
should be walked about gently during the remain- 
der of the day, and should have a warm mash of 
bran at night. Next day, he is to be again mode- 
rately exercised till the purge begins to operate, 
and, if the weather is severe, he must be covered 
with body-clothes; but the stable should not be too 
warm when he returns. | | 

Violent exercise, either before or after administer- 
ing a purge, is highly dangerous, and frequently 
gives rise to fatal diseases. ; 


15. PrEparinG MEDICINE. 


Before any medicine be administered to animals, 
it is necessary to ascertain the nature of the disease, 
as well as the effect and quality of the drugs used. ~ 
Horses’ powders are often much adulterated, and 
should be purchased only from such druggists as 
enjoy a good reputation. Seeds, when once pow- 
_ dered, soon lose their quality: they should therefore 
be purchased in their original state. The same rule 
should be observed in buying ‘roots, barks, and 
gums. In making up the following receipts, troy 
weight is used, and wine measure in what relates to 
liquids. , ve “ 
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) >) DISEASES OF HORSES. 
. 16. SURFEITS. 


Symptoms.—T he surfeit assumes @ different ap- 
pearance in different subjects. In’ some it is indi- — 
cated by the coat staining and assuming a dirty, 
rusty colour, and the limbs becoming full of dry 
fixed scabs; in others by small knots and lumps. 
In. some by a moisture, attended by) heat and in- 
flammation; the humours being so sharp, and itching 
so violently, that the animals sometimes rub: them- 
selves raw; while others have no eruption whatever, 
and appear only lame and: hidebound. " 

_ Causes.—This disease may proceed from-excessive 
and immoderate feeding, or hard riding; but it may 
in general be attributed to a suppression. of the in- 
sensible perspiration. 


Cure.—A. slight eruption. may be. removed by 
bleeding and diuretics; but when the horse is in 
high‘ condition, a‘ purge is tlie best’ remedy. The 
following proportion will’ generally suffice : 

) Barbadoes aloes, - a 6 drachms. 
Castilesoap, .- - _ half an ounce. 
Ginger, - - + half a drachm. 

Mixed in a ball with syrup of buckthorn. | 

The food to be scalded oats or bran mashes; When 
the purgative has ceased to act, the following ball 
may be given every night for three or four nights 
successively, viz. 

: Emetic tartar, - cia 4 drachms, _ 
Assafoetida, 4 a ee 4 dearhannte 
PU gg 7 7. 2 ouneen 

Lo be mixed, and divided into four balls.. 
bo wea the time the horse is ‘under this'treatment; 

ould be: kept warm. and/ daily exercised. If 
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the scabs do not fall off, it will be proper to rub 
them with mercurial ointment. 

In case the horse be lean, unhealthy, and hide- 
bound, the following drink will be of advantage. 


Carraway seeds, - - — 1 ounce. 
Gentian root, ’ - half an ounce, 
Zedoary root, - - half an ounce, .. 
_Fenugreek seeds, = -  . half an ounce. 
~ Mithridate, oe - half an ounce. 


‘These ingredients, being finely powdered, may be 
given in a pint and a half of warm ale in the morn- 
ing; to be repeated every second or third day while 
necessary. Here it is proper to observe, that no 
drink should be boiled that contains either seeds or 
roots. In case the humours be wet and itchy, that 
part of the skin from which there is a moist ieee 
may be bathed by the following lotion: 


Hine wire eS Tee, 
- Camphorated spirits of wine, 2 ounces. 
In a quart bottle filled up with water. 


This lotion to be applied daily, after first washing 
the parts with soft soap and warm water. While 
_ this wash is applied, the horse should also be given 
the emetic balls mentioned above. 

Sometimes, after a surfeit is cured, the hair falls 
off those parts of the skin where the lumps and. 
swellings were situated, and grow again of a differ- 
ent colour. 


17. Tae ae 


Symptoms. — This is a cutaneous disease, affecting 
the skin, and rendering it tawney, thick, and full of 
wrinkles; especially near the mane, ears, loins, and 
tail. These parts generally become entirely de- 
prived of hair, or, if any remains, it stands erect 
like hogs’ bristles. ‘The eruptions discharge a thick 
yellowish fluid; and the horse suffers a “perpetual 
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. ting and most of his time is employed m rubbing 
~ eee himself, so-that-he soon loses his flesh 
pre want of rest and quiet. . This disease 1s highly 
us. pak 4 
er iieas. This common but troublesome disease 
generally proceeds from want of cleanliness, un- 
wholesome food, and a defective perspiration. | 
Cure.—It is never proper to bleed for this disease. 
The following internal medicine is recommended : 
Antimony, a ee ie 8 ounces. | 
Grains of Paradise, - - 3 ounces. 
This finely powdered and mixed with Venice 
turpentine sufficient to form the mass of proper 
consistence, must be divided into twelve balls, one 
of which to. be given every other day. During this 
apply the following ointment : ) ; 
Prepared hog’s lard, = 1 pound. 
Sulphur, — - - = half a pound. 
~ White hellebore, - - 3 ounces. 
~ Mix and add olive oil sufficient to make a soft 
_ A moderate quantity of this omtment to be well 
rubbed with the hand every third day over the parts 
affected. If the food in the mean time be good and 
nourishing, and the horse kept clean and gently 
exercised, a cure will soon be effected. | 
In slight cases of the mange, an infusion of to- 
bacco in ale grounds may sometimes effect a cure ; 
but in very inveterate cases, the following ointment 
may be used, viz. | . i 


Mercurial ointment, ie half a pound. 
Powdered brimstone, _ - 4 ounces. pie 
Black soap, - ni’ =)... 2 ounces, 


Crude sal-ammoniac 


- 15 ounce. 
To be mixed u 


P with turpentine or oil of bays. 
to an ointment may 


_ Those who prefer a lotion 
use the following, viz. 
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Powdered corrosive sublimate, half an ounce. 
Spirits of wine, —- - half a pint. | 
Water, eco wi = delep bob quart. 


To be applied every third day, and on the inter- 
mediate days to wash the parts with soft. soap and 


‘Warm. water. : 


Those who prefer using Pane may give the 
following two or three days before the skin is dress- 
ed, and which may be continued while necessary. 


Crude antimony, -. - _ half a pound. 


Nitre, - - =. = © half a pound. 
Flour of sulphur, - half a pound. 
Cream of tartar, - . half a pound. 


These ingredients being finely powdered and well 
mixed, a table spoonful may be put in the horse’s 
corn, or mash of oats and bran, every night and 


"morning. 


When a horse is perfectly cured of this disease, 
his collar, gear, saddle, clothing, or whatever he — 
wore during his illness, must be well washed with 
soap-suds, and rubbed over with the lotion recom- 
mended above. The stall, rack, and manger, should 
also. be. white-washed with quicklime, which in a 
few days may bé washed off with clear water. These. 
precautions should. never be neglected. _ 


18. THE Farcy. 


_ Symptoms.—The horse appears dull, his skin, feels 
tight and dry, and the legs, particularly the hind — 
ones, swell suddenly to an enormous size. The 
small glands rise up in small lumps or knots, which 
farriers call farcy-buds. ‘These small lumps are at 
first extremely hard and sore; but in a few hours 
they suppurate, and discharge an unhealthy ichorous 
matter. ‘The edges of these ulcers have a bad and 
chancrous appearance; and the disease gradually 
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| ss until the whole body becomes infected, 
SS ial swellings take place, particularly on the 
inside of the thigh and about the lips and hii 
which last frequently terminates in the glanders. 
This disease is often very obstinate and difficult to 
aisles (ibis disease may be brought on by the 
same causes which produce the mange; but it is. 
more generally to be attributed to a suppressed per- 
spiration, and also to hot and crowded. stables, as it 
is very prevalent amongst waggon and post horses ; 
for these poor animals, after being thrown into a 
violent sweat, are frequently ridden through brooks 
and ponds to wash them, or allowed to stand in in- 
clement weather at an ale-house door; a culpable 
negligence, which frequently gives rise to the farcy. 

Clater, and other ignorant farriers, erroneously 
suppose that this disease is seated in the veins! but 
every intelligent practitioner knows it proceeds from. 
the diseased state of the absorbent or lymphatic 
vessels. ) 

Cure—As this is a very troublesome disease, 
spreads rapidly, and soon affects the whole system, 
it is always best to apply, as soon as possible, to 
some eminent and skilful practitioner; but if this 
cannot be conveniently done, the following mode of 
treatment may be adopted. : 

When the attack is confined to a single limb, 
with great swelling and inflammation, and the horse _ 
48s i good condition, three or four quarts of blood- 
must be taken, after which administer the following 


purge. 


Barbadoes aloes, 
~ Castile soap, 


Mg ae 9 drachms. 
fw. 1 drach. 
With liquorice powder 
This to be given with br 
water; care being taken 


may move about, but. 


sufficient to make a ball. 
an mashes and lukewarm 
to place the horse where he 
not to exercise him out of 
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doors. while the limb is in an inflamed state. © In 
the mean time, the swelled part must. be fomented 
with a warm decoction of camomile flowers; and a 
rowel may with advantage be introduced at the 
lower part of the chest. Directions for rowelling 
will be given in a subsequent part of the work. 
When the disease has extended, the following 
ball may be given after the horse has been properly 
purgedyvigeg i) oo: Le. : 


Assafcetida, = =. +.:, 4 drachm. 


Camphor, - “ - 1 drachm. 
Emetic tartar, ae I drachm. | 
Ginger, = jth. 40 - 2 drachms. 


This quantity in one ball may be given for three 
nights successively, and after missing one night, 
may be repeated until the disease is removed. 

-. When the whole system is affected by the dis- 
ease, the extremities swelled, the buds numerous, 

and the animal assumes a poor haggard aspect, the 

following mercurial ball may be given, viz. 


Corrosive sublimate, = - 1 scruple. 
Emetic tartar - - - 1 drachm. 
_° Opium, - - - - 10 grains. 


With liquorice powder sufficient ‘to make a mode- 
rately sized ball. ce ar 


The horse to have a good nourishing diet, such as 


malt mashes, with carrots or brown sugar mixed 


‘with his corn. He must not be exposed to wet or 


cold, and his clothing should be warm. The dose 
of sublimate may be gradually increased to two 
scruples. Should the salivation be too severe, and 
the mouth and throat become swelled and sore, give 
a laxative composed of aan 


Epsom salt, we _ jas 3S ounces, 
| Sulphur, he o eu ~ me,” ounces. | 


Mixed in a ball with liquorice powder and treacle. 
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‘Some recommend the following: .. 


“2 


°) Parbadoes aloes, - = - 6 drachms. 
# ~ Cream of tartar, - | if a GRACE. a 
figs Ginger Liaege . half an ounce. 
oe MS r ‘ 
"Nitre es ae) all an ounce: 
a Ber: ‘ i 2 : | ee : 
err Aniseeds, ob om al | la an ounce. 


° hese to be reduced to a fine powder, and dis« 
solved in a pint and a half of warm ale. | | 
A horse afflicted with farcy should be separated 
from those in health, and when perfectly recovered, 
if the season be favourable, a run of grass will be of 
great advantage. 


19. THe GLANDERS. 


| Symptoms.—This disease, notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of old farriers, is totally distinct from the 
Jjarcy In the early stage of the glanders, there is 
generally a discharge of a whitish glary fluid from 
one nostril, which is highly coloured and inflamed, 
while the other nostril is of a pale flesh colour. When 
in this state, there is usually one or more ulcers up 
the cavity of the nose; and the gland under the 
jaw, on the same side as the affected nostril, be- 
comes enlarged. In case of colds, the discharge 
may be from both nostrils. Sometimes also the dis- 


charge from the glanders is from both nostrils, and 


the general health of the animal-may for months 
continue unimpaired ; but if this discharge proceeds 
from cold, it will be accompanied by dullness, loss 
of appetite, a difficult breathing, or an increased 
pulse." When the disease becomes inveterate, the 
Vulus 18 very offensive and fetid, composed of yel- 
ow OF green colours, and intermixed with red or 
bloody streaks. After this, the bones and cartilages 
er the nose are eroded by the malignity of the 

— and the whole frame, particularly the 
| re comes affected ; the respiration also be- _ 
3 D 
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comes difficult; the discharge profuse, and the appe. 
tite decreases. A consumption then ensues, and 
the animal dies. | 

The symptoms of this disease should be atten. 
tively observed, and marked with a nice discrimina- 
tion; as in some cases of a violent cold, both a great 
degree of inflammation and a swelling of the glands, 
and even an ulceration of the nose, may take place, 
and a valuable animal be doomed to destruction un. 
der the mistaken adea hats ‘he is affected by the 
glanders. 

Causes.—The primary cause of this disorder. has 
never been ascertained; but it prevails most ‘in 
crowded stables and in large cities. Its ravages are 
frequently extensive, and sometimes prove fatal to 
the prosperity of carriers and coach-keepers. 

_. Cure.—This is an incurable disease; and though 
some books of farriery are swelled out with pompous 
recipes for its cure, it is only an imposition on the 
credulous, and in many instances may be productive 
of much mischief. Instanees have indeed occurred. 
of the discharge being willy suspended for a while, 
particularly after the animal has been at grass for 
some time; but the symptoms invariably return, 
and there is not a well-authenticated instance on 
record of the glanders having been cured. 

As soon as it is clearly ascertained that a ice 
has the glanders, he should be immediately removed. 
from all other horses, and kept by himself. The 
rack, manger, and other places which he may have — 
touched, should be very carefully scraped with 
knives, and well scoured with soap, sand, and boil- 

ing water. ‘This operation should be repeated, and 

| : then the whole surface of all these parts white- 

| 
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washed with a thick coat of lime and water. After 
a few days, this may be washed off, and the stable 
used again with safety. Fumigations of brimstone, 
&c. may be used, but must not be depended upon 
without the preceding precautions. It is quite un-. 
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has more activity in southern than in -northery 
countries; and that its progress is more rapid in the 
mule and the ass than in the horse, but that the 
former is not so subject to receive it by infection, or 
contact, as the horse is,’ | : 
Some farriers succeed in persuading people that 
they have really cured the glanders ; but on exami. 
nation, it will be found that these wonderful cures 
have been effected only in cases that resembled the 
glanders, lacie ial : 


90. FEVERS. 


Symptoms—aA. fever is denoted by great. restless- 
‘ness, and ranging from one end of the rack to ano- 
ther, beating of the flanks, redness and inflammation 
of the eyes, and a parched and dry tongue.. The 
horse also loses his appetite, nibbles his hay without 
chewing it, and is frequently smelling to the ground ; 
he dungs often, but little at a time, and in smadl 
broken pieces, and sometimes stales with difficulty ; 
his urine is highly coloured; he is always craving 
for water, and drinks often, but little at a time; and 
his pulse beats full. and hard. : 

‘The best criterion of fever in the horse, says Mr. 
Lawrence, ‘is the pulse. The best situation for 
feeling it is just under the edge of the jaw-bone, 
where the facial artery passes on to the side of the 
face, In this situation, the artery is covered by the 
skin only; and, as it rests against: the bone; its— 
strength or weakness of pulsation may be ascertained 
_ with the nicest exactness aud accuracy. _When the 
animal is in health the pulse generally beats from 
thirty-six to forty strokesin a minute. Thepulsation 
Is regular, and the artery feels neither hard nor soft, 
but perfectly elastic; but when under the influence 
of fever, the pulse is sometimes increased to more 
than double its natural number of beats, and the 
artery becomes frequently so hard and rigid as to 
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resist»the pressure of the finger, and to slip aside 
, under 1t. | 

A simple fever may proceed from va~ 
: yus causes, such as an obstructed perspiration, aris- 
ih from violent exercise and an exposure to sudden : 
pa 4 or heats, a distension of the stomach, or from 
any other cause that tends to produce a degree of 
i ymation. — i 

a aco he first part of the cure is copious bleed- 
ing. If the horse be strong and in good. condition, 
three or four quarts should be taken ; and the bleed- 
ing should always be repeated until an alteration of 
the pulse takes place, the hardness of the artery be 
removed, and the yellowish or buffy coat on the 
surface of the blood becomes thinner; after which, 
administer the following clyster, viz. | 


Marshmallows, “peri 9 handfuls. 
‘Camomile flowers, - - 1 handful. 
Fennel-seed. - -  '- 1 ounce. 


This to be boiled in three quarts of water until it 
be reduced to two; then strain off the liquor, and | 
add four ounees of treacle, and a pint of linseed oil. 

This clyster should be repeated every other day, 
and on the intermediate day the following drink : 


Glauber salts, - 


-. 1.) 4ounees, 
Cream of tartar,- .- - 4 ounces. 
Dissolved in barley-water, and a drachm of the pow- 


der of jalap added. 


When the dung is not particularly hard and 
Knotty, a pint of the following infusion may be 
given four times a day. ‘ i : 


Camomile flowers, 


ia La a handful. — 
Balm, ee - ahandful. 
ees = ORO De Q ~/i > & bandtil, ° 
; ls _ Liquorice-root sliced, y 1 ounce. 
ATS og 3: Nitre, Ewe | 


- = $8 ounces, 
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These ingredients to be infused in two’ quarts’ of 


boiling water; when cold, strain it off, and squeeze 


into it pehe | juice of two or aire lemons, and sweeten 
it with honey. 
in the mean time, the horse s diet should be light; 


— consisting of scalded bran, and occasionally he may 


have a handful of picked hay put into his rack. His 


drink should be a little warmed, and given often and. 
in small quantities; his covering should be moderate ; 


his litter kept clean ; and when he begins: to recover, 
his exercise should be gentle. 

Mr. White distinguishes fevers into two indy 
the simple and symptomatic. The latter kind usually 
proceeds from some external wound, or is indicative 
of internal inflammation, and must be treated ac- 
cordingly by copious and early bleeding, with rowels 
and blisters. This disease is not preceded by shi- 
vering like the simple fever; nor is it so sudden in 
its attacks. In case of simple fever, this gentleman 
recommends, after bleeding, and in case of costive- 
ness, to give a pint of castor oil, or the oil of olives, 
and to inject a clyster of warm water-gruel. He 
also prescribes the following laxative drink, and 
which the writer begs leave to recommend : 


Aloes Barbadoes, 7 3 drachms. 
Prepared kali, - -° 14 drachms. 
Casthrou, .- +... - -- . 4 to 6 ounces. 

- Mint water. oie. j.. 4 ounces. all 
‘Pure water, + - 4 ounces. : 


- These ingredients mixed will serve for one dose. 
After the operation of this laxative, ip si he yuh 
fever-powder to be given: 


Powdered nitre. - - | Uy usinoe © 


Camphor, - me 3 drachms. 
Tartarised antimony, - 2 drachms. 


These to be mixed: and given in one dose. The 


usual precautions of warm water and mashes, with 
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me hard rubbing must be taken. When the 
war runs high, rowels to be inserted about the 
«not and belly, in order to prevent the recurrence 
an y; ‘ 
.f internal inflammations. selon the — a 
Pe he going off, the horse ooking more lively, 
and his appetite returning, let him be led out in 
some warm situation, and give now and then a malt 
mash for recovering his strength. - 
Let 1t be always remembered that, m every case 
of fever, bleeding, and clearing the intestines by 
mild purgatives and clysters, are of the first import- 
ance; and that all cordial balls or drinks, while the 
disease continues, must have very injurious effects. 
es ae sie ; 
PREVA NA POS . 
mee eee 191 OTe STAGGERS. 
hapaeyee (abi i" : § sestvit 
sd ee a disease 1s sometimes, and very 
operly called the apoplexy. In some cases the 
sabia ‘drops down suddenly in a state of insensibility ; 
but, im general, it comes on progressively. It is 
first denoted by a heaviness and sleepiness in the 
eyes, and almost a continual hanging of the head, 
accompanied by a considerable degree of feebleness. 
a > omen hag the animal presses his fore- 
ead against the wall with great. force; and when 
he 1s removed, he appears aroused and alarmed, but 
. . : et en one menopel At 
Symptoms increase; and the brain be- 
comes so much affected as to produce Picts and 
death. 4 In this disease there is little apparent alter- 
rete the pulse or the motion of the flanks. | 
Sepak i ‘save yey and temporary state of the 
hose ou Called the Megrims, which attacks some 
el wi Soon as the circulation of the blood is in. 
rain 2 y exercise. The animal in this ease sud. | 
nly : ops, and shakes his head; and if improperly 
gyn rss increases, and he falls. 
froma. Sasgers, or apoplexy, ‘may arise 
Mvarious causes ; but it most generally proceeds 
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_ Other things have also the same effect, as soiling 


: Any of these may cause stoppages in the first. 


from some derangement in the digestive organs. [¢ 
is sometimes hecaioumil by blows on the head, so ax 
to cause compression of the brain. In general, 
however, it 1s extremely difficult to discover the 
real cause of the disease. 

- Horses that are voracious feeders are very subject 
to this disease. Ignorant grooms and waggoners 
will often steal corn to feed their horses; and 
sometimes a greedy horse, in stables not sepa- 
rated by stalls, will both eat his own allowance and. 
also his neighbour's. ‘Thus the stomach 1s over- 
charged, and corn is frequently formed in it into an 
undigested pulp. Sometimes also the digestionis hurt 
for want of a sufficient quantity of water to drink. 
Horses should always be watered four times in the 


course of a day. It is a most absurd and hurtful 
‘prejudice, to suppose that water has a tendency to 


make horses broken-winded. 

Mr. Gibson, an intelligent and experienced farrier, 
attributes this disease in many cases to a stoppage 
in the stomach and intestines which sometimes 
proves fatal when ot rightly understood. ‘’These 


_ stoppages,’ he says, ‘proceed from various causes, 
and only affect the head when they happen to be of 


some continuance. Sometimes they are caused by 


full feeding, with the want of air and sufficient ex- 


ercise, especially in hot dry weather, and in: consti- 
tutions naturally hot; but most usually from the 


quality and nature of their food, as bad hay, or any 


other bad provender, or rank clover, when it has 
imbibed moisture from the damp air, which renders 
them so tough that they lie like a wad, and distend 
the guts so as to impede their proper functions. — 


horses with any kind of green herbage, such as 
vetches, or clover, when it happens to be grown too 
old and tough, and has lost its succulency, espécialy 
when it has been cut too long before it is’ used. 
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Ue eettarid Sometimes excite such | disorders as by 
; ‘eontinuance affect » head in a very strong 
Se eonitinuance affect the head in y 

+ 4*Cure.—As soon as the horse is perceived to have 
| this distemper, he must be copiously bled in the 
eck vein; which must be repeated, if his strength 
and the nature of the disease requires itys9 After 
bleeding, administer a ball composed thus, viz. 


Sue dees Harbadoes;; (6-0) sity, Lounces 
. Calomel, * P ‘ 9 drachms. . 


Lis | Ginger, wal Baha RY teks pian cat a 2 drachms. 


"These mixed with a sufficient quantity of honey. 
Apply also a clyster prepared by mixing three 

uarts of oatmeal-gruel, three ounces of common 
salt, and half a pint of olive oil. If the disease con- 
tinues after this treatment, put a rowel under the 
jaw, and another in the chest, which ought not to 
be removed till at least a fortnight after the horse is 
recovered. ) Sav hokian hi 

Other experienced practitioners in the veterinary 
line recommend, in cases of confirmed staggers, to 
take at least six quarts of blood at once; and when 
this operation is completed, to rub a blister on the 
upper part of the neck, on both sides of the mane, 
Just behind the ears. The blister to be composed 

us: | 


_ Cantherides powdered, - 2 drachms. 
_ Spiritsof wine,  - i 2ounces.  _ 


| Mixed in a phial. hele | 
iy After which the following purge to be given: 


OOT, in: ey - 
Wh Ginger aloes, oe ae 1 ounce. 
Mv); nger, Me as ich - - 1 drachm. 


~ With honey sufficient to make a ball. 


Ei 
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The horse to have bran-mashes, and water with 
the chill taken off to drink. | 2 7 

If the symptoms appear likely to become violent, 
the horse should be removed into an open box, and 
the halter-rein be tied to the centre of the ceiling, 
or to a beam, by which means the animal will be 
prevented from running against the wall, and bruis~ 
ing his head. | : id 

When the staggers arise from a stoppage in the 
stomach and intestines, the eyes of the animal ap- 
pear swollen, his mouth contracted, breath and 
cough short; the abdomen is distended; he stales 
little, and strains much when going to dung. In 
this case, Mr. Gibson advises the following mode 
of cure :—‘ Let some person that has a small hand 
rake the horse thoroughly, and bring out the dung 
from the rectum, which is generally hard and made 
up of little small balls of a blackish colour, and 
quite dry. After this, let him have plenty of emol- 
lient oily clysters, made of mallows and such hke; 
but in places where these cannot readily be got, 
they may be made of pot liquor or water-gruel. 

‘To two quarts of this liquor may be added a pint 
of linseed oil and half a pound of treacle. 

‘This should be given milk-warm, and repeated 


every day, at least till his dung comes away with 


ease, and grows soft. His diet should be the best 
hay, scalded bran, or boiled barley, till he has been 
thoroughly emptied, and for some time afterwards. 
At first the dung that comes away in the clysters 
will be in small hard balls, and sometimes along 
with it-a putrid slime, which when discharged gives 
great relief; but, by the continuance of the clysters 
and the open diet, the dung soon alters, and comes 
away in such great loads, that it appears wonderful | 


‘how it could have passed through the fundament ; 


but as soon as this happens, it brings sure relief, and. 


a passage is made for gentle purges, which, in this 
, ease, are always of great use. non ery 
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oe. aif/Fake— 
me 6=—S ss enitive electurary,.° -° = ' 4 ‘ounees. 

» ~ Cream of tartar, i - . 4 ounces. 

on Brown sugar, - - - 2 ounces. 


_ ¢Mix them in a pint and a half of ale, the ale to 
be made hot, that the cream of tartar may be the 
more easily dissolved in it; after that the sugar; 

: and, last of all, the lenitive electuary. 

_ £ This being given in the morning upon an empty 
stomach, blood-warm, will probably begin to work 
‘before night; and it seldom makes a horse sick, as 
the stronger purges are apt to do when he is full 
and costive, so that he will drink warm water, or 

warm gruel, without reluctance. It may be re- 

____ peated three or four times, allowing always two or 
three days respite between each draught, keeping 
him to an open diet, with proper exercise, till he 
recovers his usttal vigour. : 

_ *By this method several horses have been cured 
that were much affected with convulsive symptoms, © 

- and the event plainly shewed that this affection was 
Owing to a stoppage of the alimentary functions,’ 


i 29. THe EPILepsy. — 


_ Symptoms.—When a horse is attacked with the 
epilepsy, he reels and staggers, and his eyes seem 
fixed in his head. He appears quite stupid, and 
‘Gungs and stales insensibly, runs round, and falls 

suddenly. Sometimes he is immoveable, with his 
legs stretched stiffly out, as.if he were dead, while 
his flanks work violently ; at other times, however, 

_ there is a violent motion and shaking of the limbs. 

| When the fit is going off, he generally discharges 
| from the mouth a wfite and dry foam. | 
| Causes.—The epilepsy sometimes proceeds from 
_ & plethora, or fulness of blood, and often from vio- — 


= 
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lent exercise or surfeits, or indeed from any of the 

causes that prodfice lethargy or the staggers. 
Cure.—In old horses this disease generally proves 

incurable; but in ordinary cases the following me- 


dicine may effect a cure. | 
Assafontidag., x isvos ‘i 2 drachms... _ 


Camphor is oheis ot ai Bowleh Gran, 
E:metic tartar, - - 1 drachm. | 


Which must be made into one ball, with liquorice- 
powder and honey, and given every twelve hours; 
care being taken first to open the bowels by clysters. 
Those who prefer giving an opening drink, may 
administer the following twice in twenty-four hours 


Castor oil, Hin ica nage half a pound. 
Prepared kali, -  - half an ounce. 
Tincture of opium, — - half an ounce, | 
Powdered ginger, - Tt ounce, » 


To be given in a pint of warm gruel. 
93. THE PALsy. 


Symptoms—W hen a horse is seized by the palsy, 
he loses the use of some particular member, espe- 
cially one or both of the hind-legs, attended by 
shaking and involuntary motion. When the brain 
is affected, the use of one side is totally taken away, 
the horse falls suddenly, and the muscles of the af-' 
fected part becomes so flaccid and relaxed, that all 
attempts to rise are fruitless. ‘This last case is called 
Hemiplegia. Horses that lie out on cold wet 
eround, are often attacked by a numbness in their 
limbs; but this may be distinguished from the palsy 
by the head being unaffected. — Se OTe 

” Causes-—The palsy may proceed from high ‘feed- 
ing and want of sufficient exercise, and also ‘too 
hard working and want of good wholesome food. 
Sometimes it arises from confined bad air, or from 
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noxious fumes; but when it is the result of mere 


old age the case is very hopeless. lnk 
» Cure.—It is very seldom that paralytic disorders 


are removed in old horses, particularly when the 


disease attacks one whole side. Even a partial palsy: 
qn old horses may be alleviated, but not removed ; 
put the disease in young horses may often be cured. 
without much difficulty. The properest medicine 


qsthe following purge: = 


~ Barbadoes aloes, -  . - 8 drachms. 
, Castile soap, - ep igaiak: 2 drachms. 
Po Aainger, - " .- oe CeCiinis, 
PC eee! 


/ Mixed in one ball. The food to consist of mashes 


and luke-warm water. 


» Then apply the following stimulating embrocation: 


Oil of turpentine, — - - 4, ounces. 
|  Camphor, - - ~ 1 ounce, 
_. Common soap, - - - 1 ounce. 


" Which must be well rubbed into the affected part 


by the hand, and, as fast as it sinks in, to be renew- 
ed; and thus repeated till the numbness in the limb 
goes off. If necessary the effect of this liniment 


may be increased, by adding one ounce of tincture 
of cantharides. The free use of a hard brush will 
also be found extremely useful. . Ni aay 

If one side of the head be affected, it ought to be 
well rubbed with liniment; but no internal medi- 
cme should be used. : : 


94, RHEUMATISM. 


_ Symptoms.—This disorder, as in the human sub- 


ject, may be divided into two kinds, the acute and 
the chronic. ‘The first is attended with some degree 
of fever, but the latter is a mere local affection. 

A horse attacked by the rheumatism moves the 


: affected limb without bending the joints of it, which 
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js seldom the case in:other kinds of lameness. An- 
other mark of rheumatism is when the lameness. 
subsides by exereise, and returns again when the 
animal becomes cool. Sometimes the shoulders are 
affected; but the confirmed rheumatism is usually 
seated in or about the hip joint. When the disease 
| attacks the loins, the horse feels extreme pain, the 
: muscles in those parts lose their motion, and he is 
obliged to stop short with all his legs alike; nor 
does he ever lie down, from a consciousness of being 
unable to rise again without great pain and difficulty. 
Causes.—This disease is generally to be attributed 
to some sudden exposure to wet and cold; which 
transitions are always dangerous to animals which 
are usually confined in hot and close stables... 
- Cure.—The best farriers recommend to begin a 
cure by administering a purge, and applying strong, 
spirituous mixtures; giving the horse gentle exer- 
cise, and keeping him warmly clothed. ) . 
After the purge has ceased to operate take the 
following : f 3 fit ‘ie 


Assafotida, = - - 2 drachms. — 
Sulphur, Be ae, ee SR 
Ginger, -~— - my te 1 drachm. 
SOAD, yo-) ee ae deh o OP eCHnS, 


And mix these ingredients into a ball with trea- 
cle. Repeat the same for three or four nights. _ 

Some recommend the following ointment for rub- 
bing the parts affected : 


Hog’s lard, ee te Oe 
Camphor, “ os ee ae. 
Oil of turpentine, -  - . 6 drachms. 
Spirits of sal-ammoniac,  - 9Odrachms. 4 


-'The whole to be mixed together... Warm bathing 
is also recommended; but this:remedy is both in-. 
convenient and expensive. In obstinate cases, a 
summer’s run at grass would be of great. service. : 
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| 25 Or Worms,. 


_ Symptoms.—Worms are so common in horses, 
that very few escape, at some period, of being trou- 
bled with them. ‘They are usually comprised in 
two divisions, viz. bots and ascarides,. 

_ Bots are generally found sticking in clusters to’ 


the insensible parts of the stomach. They resemble 


maggots, and are about half an inch in length, and 
the same in circumference round the thickest part. 
They are furnished with two sharp. feet from one 


end of their bodies, by which they retain a firm 


hold; and as the surface of the stomach where they 
have taken hold inflames and ulcerates, they pierce 
still deeper, until, in some instances; they penetrate 


quite through the stomach. In the month of May 


or June they leave their: position, and, descending 


~ 


the anus, are carried off with the dung. The insect 


‘how remains for some time in’ the chrysalis state. 


When the fly comes out, and the female is properly 
impregnated, she carefully selects a proper subject 
(for this fly evidently prefers one horse to another), 
and deposits her eggs on the inside of the fore-legs 
and some parts of the shoulders. These eggs are 
very visible, in the form:of little yellow nits, which 
are fastened to the hair with some kind of a gluti- 
hous substance. Whenever the horse bites his legs, 
from itching or any other cause, some of these eggs 
enter the mouth, and pass into the stomach, along’ 
with the saliva, where they are hatched and become 
the bot. It is a most remarkable instance of in- 
Stinct, that the fly never deposits its eggs on any 


_ part of the horse which he cannot reach with his 


mouth. Some writers suppose that worms are use- 
ful and beneficial to horses in many cases ; and Mr. 
Facey Clark, who has given a most accurate and 


Scientific description of the bots, concludes that this 


abimal is the natural medium for their propagation. 


ee 
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"The ascarides are usually found in the recttim. 
“They are generally white, but sometimes reddish, 


and in form resemble the eel. They are extremely 
troublesome, and expose horses to the gripes ‘and 


‘other irritating actions in the intestines. A horse 


troubled with these insects looks dull and’ fatigued, 
and will frequently go very sluggishly, which coach- 
men sometimes mistake for laziness, and punish ac- 
cordingly. The animal’s hair stares as if he was 
sickly, and he often strikes his belly with his hind 
feet as if griped ; but he neither lies down nor rolls 
as in the gripes. However, the most decisive sign 
of worms is when they are voided. oy Mea 
There is another kind of worms, called the ¢eretes, 
or earth-worms, which are sometimes found in horses, 
but are neither very troublesome nor dangerous. 
They may be distinguished from the ascarides, as 
being a little larger and of a red colour. They are 
commonly voided about the latter end of autumn. 
~ Mr. Gibson says, ‘The signs of worms tn horses are 


_ yarious, according to their different kinds. ‘The bots 


that many horses are troubled with are found. stick- 
ing to the rectum, and are often thrust out with the 
dung, along with a yellowish coloured matter like 
melted. sulphur. il 


_ «They are apt to make a horse restless and un- 
easy, and to rub his breach against a post. The 


season of their appearing is usually in the months of 


May or June, after which they are seldom to be 
seen, and rarely continue in any one horse above a 
fortnight or three weeks. Those that take posses- 
sion of the membranous parts of the stomach arg 
more irritating and dangerous in causing convul- 
sions, and are seldom discovered by any previous 
sions before they bring a horse into violent agony.’ 
~Causes—Some have supposed that the bots are 
frequently caused by confinement in stables and un- 
wholesome diet. Horses which want energy in the 
functions of the stomach and intestines,» or are fed 
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foully, or pampered for sale, are the most disposed 
to ‘breed the ascarides. Sound healthy horses’ are 
seldom troubled with these insects. abt 

 Cure—The writer quoted above says, that horses 


troubled with worms may be relieved without much 


expense or trouble, only by giving him a spoonful. 
of savin, once or twice every day, in oats. or bran — 
moistened; and if three or four cloves of chopped 


garlic be mixed with the savin, it will do better, for 
garlic is of great service in these complaints, ‘ Horses 
that are troubled with bots,’ says Mr. Gibson, ‘ought 
‘to be purged with calomel and aloetic purges before 
the weather grows too hot; and if they be kept toa 


clean diet after this, it will be a great chance if ever 
they are troubled with them any more. As the 


bots generally happen about the grass season, those. 
horses that are turned out to grass often get rid of 
them there, by the first fortnight’s purging; and 
’ those who have the convenience of a good pasture 


for their horses, need not be very solicitous about 


giving them medicines’ __ , 
_ he following prescription is strongly recom- 


mended: | 
 Calomely:3j)) e040 Dedrachmy 
_..,Aniseeds, in powder, -. half an ounce. 


__ Treacle enough to make a ball. 


This to be given in the evening, and the next 
morning the following is to be administered: 
-Soccotrine aloes, = ~- 8 drachms. 


Ginger, - “ - = 4 2drachms. 
Treacle enough to make a ball. | 


The foregoing bolus and purgative ball is ordered 
to be repeated, after an interval of nine days, until 
the horse has taken three doses. Then the follow- 
ing powder is advised daily for about a month. 
This process does not require any change of diet, or 


¢ 


Anvolve any hazard from the effects of cold. 


F 
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Ethiop’s mineral, : half an ounce. 
Crude antimony ‘prepared, half an ounce. 
_Aniseeds, in powder - . half an ounce. 


- Mix them together. | 

_ The treatment of the horse during this course of 
worm-medicine, is the same as in the usual practice 
of administering purges. ‘Some prefer, says Mr. 
Denny, ‘giving Barbadoes aloes for the removal of 
worms, thinking it more efficacious than the socco- 
trine; at the same time it exposes a horse more to 
- gripes and other dangerous attacks, unless it be ma- 

naged with great care. The fcllowiig Gibson re- 

commends as a cheap purge of this kin : 


Barbadoes aloes, ee ounce. | 
alt of tartar: (<).04:+ 2 drachms. 
Ginger, - - - 14 drachm. 
Oil of amber, — - - a tea-spoonful. 


_ Syrup of buckthorn sufficient to make a ball. 


‘Mercury is a favourite remedy against worms. 
The following appears the best mode of exhibiting 
this powerful and dangerous medicine : 


Quicksilver, — - - , 2 drachms: 
Venice turpentine,- -. half an ounce. 


Rub the quicksilver in a mortar with the turpen- 
tine till no Pe of the former appears; then add— 


Oil of savin, —- - 30 or 40 drops. 
Soccotrine aloes, powdered, half an ounce. 
Ginger, _- - 1 drachm. 


Syrup of buckthorn sufficient to make a ball. 


When the horse has. gone through a course of 
mercurial purges, give the Poemng fi Wie twice or 
thrice a week, viz. | , 


Camomile flowers, a b “a | handel, 
damieg 301G. ~ (eco be athandial 
Horehound, — - > o8 $en co@ phenddaly si. 


Liquorice root -. = (2  Dioumees 
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| _ Boil these in-a quart of soft water about fifteen 
minutes in a covered vessel, and keep it covered till 
 eold; then strain it through a coarse canvas, and 
give it in the morning on an empty stomach. 
_.. Very great caution is necessary in administering 
mercurial purges. The horse should be kept warm, 
‘and have bran mashes and water with the chill off. — 
__ Emetic tartar is much recommended for destroy- 
ang the ascarides. Sulphur is also an excellent re- 
qmedy: it may be given night and morning, to the 
quantity of an ounce. But let it be well remarked, 
that no medicine has yet been discovered, capable of 
destroying or bringing away the bots before the re- 
gular period, when they quit the horse spontane- 
ously. It is, however, very easy to prevent their 
propagation, by cutting off the hair with a pair of 
_ geissors where the worms are deposited, or by a fre- 
«quent use of the curry-comb or brush. A run at 
grass, by invigorating the system, contributes much 
to the removal of the ascarides. Frequently, a 
horse takes a natural purging, when a great number — 
of these troublesome insects are ejected. 


i ; OR 


ee: 26. BROKEN-WIND. 


__ Symptoms.—This disease is indicated by the breath- 

‘ing of the horse altering from its natural state, and, 

from an easy, gentle, and uniform respiration, to a 

-painful, laborious, heaving, and violent agitation of 

_ the flanks, which rise from several successive undula- 

‘tions to an extreme height, then suddenly relax, ‘and 

_ -fall downwards beyond the natural extent of these 

‘parts: the nostrils become dilated, and the face 

_ ‘emaciated and contracted. Such are the symptoms 

_ ‘in aggravated cases; but the disease exists in .every 
degree of mildness or violence. roe 

_.. In the earliest stages of this disorder, the abdomen 

_ 4s-painfully contracted ; but in cases of long stand- ~ 
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ing, it becomes large and pendulous, as may bé ob- 
served in many instances amongst horses employed 
in carts or by farmers. Sdn ao 
An experienced writer says, that ‘horses are dif. 
ferently affected in this disorder. The respiration 
is quickened in some without much heaving, and 
the abdomen in such is contracted and hard, instead 
of being large and pendulous. It is sometimes at- 
tended with a cough, which is not deep, but short 
and hard, as though the lungs resisted perfectly the 
impulse of this exertion. On exercise, the cough is 
much increased, after which he seems relieved; 
his head in coughing is held low, and his neck 
stretched out as though he endeavoured to bring 
something from his throat. 'The face has a rigid, 
emaciated appearance; resémbling, though less vio- 
lent, that contraction which attends the ‘lock-jaw. 
“The eyes are often yellow, from diffused bile; the 
nostrils dilated and rigid. The appetite is not af- 
feeted by it; if any thing, it is increased.’ nt 
When the stomach is loaded, especially with 
water, all the symptoms of this disorder are more 
easily remarked, especially on exercise. This is a 
sure mode of ascertaining its existence. On the 
other hand, when a broken-winded horse has had 
two or three hours’ exercise, and the stomach and 
intestines are emptied, no perceptible indication of 
this disorder can be perceived. ney wa 
Mr. Lawrence observes, that ‘the disease of bro- 
ken-wind seldom comes on suddenly, but is gene- 
rally preceded by habitual coughs and colds, and 
these causes are considerably aggravated by over- 
feeding and want of sufficient exercise, In regard 
to coughs, there is this perceptible difference between 
those which are recent and inflammatory, and those 
which are chronic or of long standing. In the first 
there is generally some discharge from the lungs, 
put in the latter there is seldom any discharge 


OSes 
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, _ «As the horse does not expectorate through the 
_ gnouth, the mucus is coughed up into the nose, from 
whence it is afterwards discharged by the action of 
 gneezing. But in the old or dry cough, as there is 
no mucus coughed up, so the horse does not sneeze 
after coughing; and much reliance 1s placed on this 
circumstance by dealers, in forming their opinion as 

to the state of a horse’s lungs. eo wares 
_ ‘It is, therefore their custom to pinch the upper 
part of the trachea, or windpipe, to force the horse 
: to cough, so as to enable them to ascertain whether 
he is sound in his wind; and although this is by no 
means an infallible criterion, still there is a very 
manifest difference between the cough’ of a sound 
‘horse and one that is broken-winded, inasmuch as 
‘the first is clear, full and sonorous, whilst the latter 
js short, and generally attended with a wheezing 
noise, and mostly accompanied by a discharge of 
wind from the fundament, in consequence of the 
- sudden contraction of the abdominal muscles in the 
‘effort to expel air from the lungs... Many curious 
tricks are said to be practised by the lower class of 
 horse-dealers, such as giving the animal a large 
quantity of oil, and sometimes a quantity of leaden 
shot; both equally ridiculous and: unavailing: but 
the most absurd practice of all is the custom of 
‘ making an artificial and additional opening to the 
anus, with a view of more easily letting out the 
| wind with which horses in this state are particularly 
. troubled. This flatulency, or collection of air in the — 
intestines, has no connexion whatever with the ca- 
vity of the chest, and the only inconvenience which 
1t occasions arises from its distending the belly, and 
) consequently impeding in some degree the action of 
| the lungs. It is produced entirely from that indi- 
gestion which always accompanies more or less a 
diseased. state of the lungs; for as a free and perfect 
-Tespiration is essential:to the general health and vi-. 
_ our of animal bodies, so the want of it must natu- 


= 
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rally impair the action of the stomach, and produce 
the inconvenience above mentioned.’ 

Causes.—All disease in the lungs proceeds from 
inflammation, which, when violent, ends in mortifi- 
eation and death, but when relieved, frequently lays 
the foundation for a permanent cough or broken. 
wind. 

It has been discovered, after a number of dine. 
tions in the veterinary college, that broken-wind is 
_ occasioned by the extravasation of air in the sub- 
' stance of the lungs, which Mr. Coleman imagines 
may proceed from a rupture of the air-cells. Ad- 
mitting this fact, that the membranes of the lungs 
are thus divided and separated by air, and it is easy 
to account for the various apEip tees which indicate 

this disorder. 

~ Cure.—This is an incurable disorder, Some re- 
lief, however, may be obtained by attending to diet 
and management. ‘’he animal should be fed with 
the best hay and bran mashes, and scalded oats every 
day. It is usual to put the crib upon the ground 
when he has a discharge from his nostrils. Water 
should be given frequently in small quantities, after 
which a little gentle exercise will be found service- 
able. Some recommend the following balls, as use- 
ful for all | Seamer movies sae 


Barbadoes CSI 4 " 4 ounces. 
Venice turpentine, - ~ - 4 ounces, 
Castile soap, —- - . 4 ounces. 
Rush Gl (One 0 ee - 6 ounces. 
Prepared kali, or me ee a OUMOeS.. 


Beat up together and mixed with— 


Carraway seeds, __ - - .. 2 ounces. 
Klecampane, -  - .-. 2% ounces. 
Ginger on ee. OUNCES, 


These to be reduced to powder, and mixed with 
treacle and liquorice powder in a ball, and given 
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he ‘cure in this disease is to be expected, though 
ga perhaps some temporary relief may be afforded. 

_ here exists a foolish, cruel, and barbarous notion, 
that broken wind and other disorders of the lungs 
proceed from drinking too much water. Now, a 
horse left at liberty im the fields, and that has an 

uncontrolled access to water, never injures himself 

py drinking too much; though when he is confined 

in a stable, supplied with dry food, and kept short 

. ef water, the digestion is injured, and the excessive 
| ‘heat of the stomach renders him so eager for water 
nat he is very apt to drink too much. But disor- 
der in this case is occasioned by a want of water, 
and it is absurd to think of curing it by continuing 
the error. Horses that eat dry food, and work hard, 

- require a great quantity of water to keep them in 
good health, which ought to be given frequently ; 
im which case, too much will never be drunk at once. 


J { | every other day. But it is necessary to repeat, that: 


27. ROARING. 
: This is an imperfection. which may be produced 
by the same causes that give'rise to broken-wind. 
____ Dealers attempt to discover the disease by striking 


the horse under the belly with a whip, and turning 
him round suddenly at the same time. If the horse 
Burts during this process, it is considered as a proof 
that he is a roarer. is 


Ba cit: i 28. CRIB-BITING. 


* 
va ee 
¥ 


_ This is another disease of the lungs, for the pre- 
__ Yention of which, as well as roaring and broken wind, 
we refer to the directions given in the subsequent 
__4tticle; for if an inflammation of the lungs be treat- 
t ed properly, these troublesome and incurable com- 
' Plaints will scarcely ensue. Crib-biting is,the habit 


ag 


a. 
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some horses have of biting their manger, accompi. 
nied with a convulsive motion of the wind-pipe. 


29. INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 


Symptoms.—Inflammation of this organ is indi- 
cated by a shivering, and a very sensible coldness in 
the ears and legs, while the horse appears dull, and 
droops his head. As the disease advances, the 
breathing becomes difficult, accompanied by a short: 
and quick motion of the flanks. ‘The mouth feels 
hot, and a sensation of pain compels the animal to 

suppress his cough. He refuses all food, and seldom 
attempts to lie down. The danger approaches So 
rapidly, that no delay should take place in adminis- 
tering relief. i | | | 

In inflammations of the pleura which lines the 
chest, and is hence called the Pleurisy, both the 
symptoms and the treatment are nearly similar ; 
only in the pleurisy the hore shews great uneasi- 
ness, is continually shifting about, and often strives 
to lie down but immediately starts up again ; 
whereas in inflammation of the lungs, the animal is 
more tranquil, and never attempts to liedown. ‘In 
a pleurisy, says Mr. Lawrence, ‘a horse’s mouth is 
generally parched and dry; but in peripneumony, 
or inflamed lungs, when opened, a ropy slime ge- 
nerally runs out in great abundance, besides a dis- 
charge from the nose much in the same way as in a 
malignant fever, and a red or yellow serum, or 
coagulable lymph, will adhere to the inside of the 
nostrils. Ina pleurisy, a horse works violently at 
the flanks, is very restless, and his belly generally 
appears tucked up; but in the peripneumony, he al- 
ways shews fulness, and the working of his flanks is 
regular, except after drinking, or when he isagitated 
by being disturbed by: giving him medicine, in 
which case the heaving becomes stronger and more 
vehement than at other times; his ears and feet are 
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or when a horse is griped, he lies down and rolls 
bout, his eyes are turned up, and his limbs stretched 
ut as if dying; cold and clammy sweats suddenly 
appear; and he often stales and dungs, but with 
% Spt pan and difficulty, until some relief be ob- 
faincd. : 


. Causes.—'fhese diseases are generally produced 
his y old applied to the skin, by plunging a horse in 
‘£0 d water when in a sweat, too long or too violent 
exertion, or.an exposure to a current of air ina state 
_ of perspiration. Indeed, inflammatory disorders are 
always produced, by a sudden. suppression, of ..the 


_» Cure.—Immediately on_ ascertaining. that, a: horse 
fsattacked by an inflammation of the lungs or the 
_ Pleura, take at least four quarts of blood. at. once; 
and if the aninzal be in high condition, or. the diffi- 
_tulty of breathing continue, this quantity may pro- 
_perly be increased. to six quarts. A clyster. should 
_ next be administered, consisting of four ounces of 
_ Epsom salts dissolved in thin gruel. Repeat. this 
_ every third hour until the bowels are well opened; 
then give the following ball, which must be repeated 
every twelveyhours: eit Shere dt 


by 
ae 


bit 


ee Kmetic fartar, \ Sele Pe dake (Aik drachm. . 


' Bs, Assatteida,, <1 drachne, 
a i 9 ‘ 


® 


_ With liquorice powder and syrup sufficient. to 
_ Make a ball. The horse should have bran mashes 
and water with the chill taken off, be warmly ‘cloth- 
L  iedal the weather be severe, and there should. be a 
| ‘Free circulation of air in the stable. 
. G 
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Mr. Gibson says, that ‘as pleuritic disorders are 
more apt to leave some taint on the lungs than 
common colds or other inflammatory disorders, a 
reat deal of care must be taken upon his recovery, . 
that his feeding be proper and in right -quantity, 
and his exercise well-timed. A horse should’ be 
kept to alight open diet for a fortnight or three 
weeks, viz. a quartern of bran scalded every day, 
and’ besides that two or three small feeds, of the 
cleanest’ and sweetest oats sprinkled wiih water. 
_ JTnstead ofthe scalded bran, it will be well to give 
him sometimes, for a change, about a quart of bar- 
ley scalded in a double infusion of hot water, that it 
may be softened, and the water may be given him 
to drink.’ His exercise should be gradual, and in- 
—ereased ‘as he gathers strength, and always in an 
open free air when the weather is favourable. Sf 
there be any remains of a cough, the air, with mo- 
derate exercise, will'tend greatly to remove it, and 
the remedies usually given in chronic affections of 
the chest should be’ resorted to. Purging is also 
‘proper after pleuritic diseases, but the purges should 
be very gentle. The following proportion will ge- 
~nerally suffice: ee oa 


>. Barbadoes aloes;  - 6 drachms. . 
Castile soap, -,. - -half'an ounce. 
Ginger, 27) VO a hall a drachm. 


Twa ball with syrup of buckthorn. 


‘This may be given with the usual ‘preparations 
necessary in purging, and it will operate well with- 
out occasioning either sickness or griping. 

‘his ball may be repeated at the intervals of a 
week, provided the horse does not appear weak after 
the first dose’) Lau eiaatt ee pete ate ANSP Ta 

‘Whien the horse appears recovering and. cheerful, 
and his appetite begins to return, the following 
drink is recommended : | | 
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ry oe Hark, ce ie 1 ounce. 
‘Nitre, - “ “ f half an ounce. 
Ginger, oe - ~ half an ounce. 


| Mixed and given in a vint of.rue tea. 


order has been suffered to proceed, if a mortification 


does not take place, nature makes an effort to throw © 


off the disease, and a quantity of mucus is discharged 
_ from the nostrils, and the legs and parts under the 
chest, arising from debility and an effusion of water 
“et the dhese? swell. Under these circumstances, 
bleeding is improper; but the following diuretic 
ball may be given with safety and advantage : ; 


re - Assafoctida, - = 2 drachms. 
ot, Liquorice powder, - half an ounce. 
_ Venice turpentine, - half an ounce. 


: 4 “Made into a ball. To be repeated in twenty-four 
‘The horse to have nourishing food, to be well 


and. warm water, the rack and manger well cleaned, 
_and the legs after rubbing, bound round with hay- 
bands. 
In violent attacle of inflammation on the lungs, 
some practitioners advise a large blister, composed 


of cantherides and sweet oil, to be habbed on each 


side of the chest, or a rowel.to be introduced in the 
breast ; but. these remedies are too slow of acting in 
lesperate eases. Bleeding and clysters are therefore 


; “the best remedies in this common but. dangerous 
; disorder, | | 


hi) t 30. ‘Te. DisTEMPer. 


| gSnntons his is a kind of cold with which 
r 


Doha are affected in ‘the spring. It is attended 


some degree sk fever, a sickness, and often a 


When the horse has not been bled, and the dis- ) 


rubbed, his nostrils frequently cleaned with a sponge 


a 


Tas a ne ee 
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sore throat. Sometimes also it is attended. by a 
cough and a discharge from the nose. But this epi- 
demical disorder varies much in its symptoms, and 
is found to prevail mostly amongst young horses. 
Sometimes it is infectious and epidemical. 
Causes.—This distemper is generally. attributed 
to the effects of cold easterly winds upon animals 
who are confined in close hot stables, especially at 
the time they are shedding their winter-coats. 
Young horses are sometimes afflicted by it when 
shedding their teeth. It has, however, been asy 
cribed by some writers to the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere. | ) in ceftyoet 
Cure.—This disorder is seldom fatal when judi- 
 ciously treated; but many valuable young horses 
have been destroyed by administering heating.cor- 
dials, which is always hurtful in febrile cases. As 
soon as the symptoms of the distemper appear, the 


horse should be bled, the bowels opened by clysters, — 


and, if the costiveness usually attending this com- 

laint continues, a mild purge may be given. This, 
with diluents, such as water-gruel or bran-water, 
which should be given plentifully, will. be found 
sufficient to affect a cure. In cases where the throat 
appears swelled, a blister may be applied. 


31. Tor Counc. 


Symptoms.—This disease is indicated by the 
horse’s alternately and suddenly lying down and 
rising; by his striking his belly with his hind-feet ; 
stamping with his fore-feet ; refusing his meat; and 
when the gripes are violent, by convulsive twitches, 
turning up his eyes, stretching out his limbs, and 
alternate sweats and cold damps;, striving to stale; 
turning his head frequently towards his flanks; 
rolling about, and often turning upon his back, 

When the pulse becomes dou snd feeble, the 
horse frequently lies on his back, voids small por- 


’ 


' 
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tons of dung like gingerbread nuts, stands with his 
pack-bone elevated, and his legs and ears become 
cold, it.is pretty certainly indicated that an inflam- 
mation has taken place. When a mortification 
commences, the animal appears easier, which is a 
prelude to death. {thay 
~ Causes——The colic is sometimes occasioned by | 
drinking a large quantity of cold water when the © 
body is heated by exercise; or it may be produced 
by bad hay, oats, or clover, or such as is new and. 
prone to fermentation. It, no doubt, often origi. 
nates in weak and delicate animals, from the forma-. 
_ tion and confinement of air in the intestines. | 
 Cure.—It is usual in this complaint to give gin, 
pepper, ginger, and other inflaming and irritating 
articles; and sometimes, when administered at the 
very commencement of a flatulent colic, they may 
afford instant relief: but these remedies are always 
extremely dangerous. On the other hand, clysters 
“may in all cases of the colic be administered with 
great and certain advantage. And as this remedy is 
not attended either with much trouble to the ope- 
rator, or disturbance to the animal, it ought to be 
repeated until the disorder be removed or much 
relieved, Previous to introducing the clyster-pipe, 
the hardened dung in the rectum should, as ob- 
served before, be drawn out with a small hand, 
Mr. White recommends to give, as soon as the 
disorder is observed, the following draught: 


Balsam of Capivi, - - 1 ounce. 
Oil of juniper, - - - 2 drachms. 

Spirit of nitrous ether, - 1 ounee. 

Simple mint-water, - -- 1 pint. | 


To be mixed:for one dose. Or the following: 
_ Venice turpentine; one: ounce, mixed with the 
yolk of an egg; adding, gradually, peppermint-wa- 
fer, one pint; also spirit of nitrous ether, half an 
unce for one dose. — | 
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AA clyster should also be injected, consisting of six 
quarts of water-gruel, or warm water, and eight 
ounces of common salt. | . 
If the disease has continued for several hours, and 
the pain appears to be great, with a quick pulse, it 
_ will be proper to bleed to three quarts, for prevent- 
ing inflammation, and removing the spasmodic con- 
traction of the intestine. ‘The draught and clyster _ 
ought also to be repeated, and the belly be rubbed 
for a considerable time with mustard embrocation. 
If the disease resist these remedies, which will sel- 
dom happen, give a pint of castor oil, with an ounce 
and a half of tincture of opium. . Let the horse, at 
the same time, be rubbed perfectly dry by two per- 
sons, one on each side, and well clothed. The stall 
or box ought also to be filled with clean litter up to 
his belly. en | What 

The following draught is also recommended by 
Mr. White: | , - 


Oilof peppermint, - @0drops.- 
Tincture of opium, - half an ounce. 
Gum arabic, . ~ 2 ounces. 


The gum to be dissolved in a pint of warm water, 
and the whole mixed for one dose; the use of which 
should be accompanied with frequent small quanti- 
ties of gruel, linseed tea, or any other mucilaginous 
fiuid, and the injection of'a clyster of the kind. — 

As this complaint is liable to occur on a journey, 
wrap the following up closely in a piece of bladder, 
to be used as occasion requires, viz. 


Castile'soap, - - += 8.drachms, 
Camphor, mam Soe I” Ciena s, 
Ginger, =) =) o-)5 om) 14 drachm.. 
Venice turpentine, .-.-. 6 drachms. 


‘To be made in a ball for one dose. is 
‘To a horse afflicted by the gripes, give a clyster 
composed of— 


é 
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\ 


epsom salts, -.. - - 4 ounces. 


~ Rlepeat this every half hour; and if the symptoms 
do not abate, the following ball may be given: 


Assafcetida, oa drach. 
oy Opium,’ 6 +e - half a drachm. 


Bi To be made into one ball with liquorice powder 


4% 


a 


32. DiarRHaa. 


_ Symptoms.—This disease is not common; yet it 
ometimes occurs. Tt is indicated by a constant 
nd immoderate: discharge of dung, accompanied 
‘pain, restlessness, and loss of appetite. As the 
rder increases, the discharge is chiefly mucous, 
mbling jelly, or mixed with small hard lumps of 

‘covered with a greasy matter. When the 


_-‘@vaeuation has become involuntary, and the extre- 
nities become cold, a fatal termination will generally 
uses.—This disorder may proceed from a defec- 
perspiration, from too violent exertion, or from 


g unwholesome food. It may also be occa- 
d from a morbid change in the secretions of the 
stomach and intestines. Sometimes it is the critical 
* termination’ of a disease, in which case it is ex- 

tremely useful, and ought not to be checked, . 
_ Cure.—Both astringents atid violent purges are 
highly improper in ‘this disease. Such medicines 
are best that. invigorate the intestines. The follow- 
Ing anodyne clyster, recommended by Mr. Clarke, 
; may be used with advantage in cases where the purg- 
_, ‘1g is attended by oriping pains, as it blunts the 
| __ Tincture of opium one ounce, or about two table 
ae es with an infusion of linseed one pint, .or 

the jelly of common starch. : 


3 
z 
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In ordinary cases, a drink may be given every 
morning, for two or three mornings, composed of — 


Epsom salt, Sid wa srt nial Sk ache SRR ORw: 
Dissolved in two quarts of thick gruel. 


The horse should be kept warm and easy: his 
diet should consist of bran-mashes, or oatmeal and 
bran, or malt; and his drink should be thin gruel. 
When the disease is nearly removed, he’ may be 
given a small cordial ball three or four times. 


33. DisEASES OF THE KIDNEYS. 


_ Symptoms.—The kidney is subject to a variety of 
diseases and affections, which require the most par- 
ticular attention. ore ee 
1. Inflammation of the kidney is indicated by — 
weakness. of the back and loins, faintness, loss of ap- 
petite, dullness in the eyes, the urine 1s SES 
in small quantities, and, as the inflammation: in- 
creases, becomes bloody, and the voiding it more 
difficult; the extremities become cold, the pulse 
quick, and cold sweats frequently break out. 
“9. A relaxation of the kidneys sometimes occurs 
without any inflammation. This affection may be 
distinguished from the above by the urine being 
nearly of its natural colour whilst the horse remains 
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 Jecome paralytic, and in future incapable of con- 
traction. 
: 4. Stone i the bladder is sometimes formed. 
"his affection may be ascertained by clearing the 
yectum of dung, introducing the hand, and pressing 
it downwards on the bladder, when the stone, if 
there is any, may be felt. | : : 
Causes—The kidneys may be injured by an im- 
prudent use of diuretics; or by overloading, draw- 
ing, or hard riding; and also by a fever. ‘The 
bladder is often affected by a defective secretion of 
the mucous glands; and a constriction of the neck 
of the bladder generally arises from the animal being 
obliged to retain his urine whilst travelling. ) 
Cure-——W hen it is perceived that the kidneys are 
inflamed, take at least four quarts of blood, and give 
_ the following ball: 


Barbadoes aloes, - =~ 4 drachms. 
— metic tartar, - - 2 drachms. 
_ Castile soap, - = half an ounce. 


And let the food consist of bran-mashes, or cut 
_ ; and give a clyster every four hours. .'The 
loins should also be rubbed with the camphorated 
spirits of wine. Some recommend the following 
liniment : ie 


Spirit of hartshorn,  - - 2 ounces. 
Tincture of opium, - - 1 ounce. 
Spirit of turpentine, - - 1 ounce. 
Oil of elder, . ‘ 2 ounces. 
Linseed oil, ts - 2 ounces. 


Put into a bottle, and shaken well together for use. 
This liniment must be well rubbed on the parts 
affected, after they have been fomented with hot 
flannels, wrung out of an infusion of marshmallows ; 
after which cover the part with arag. When the 
disease is cured, if the season permits, the horse 
Should be put to grass, ek botldern alos 


- give— 
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When blood is discharged from a weakness of 
kidneys, and there appears no sign of an inflamma. 
tion, give four ounces of Epsom salts dissolved in 
gruel every four or five hours; or, if preferred, the 


— following ball: | | 
Emetic tartar, - - 2 drachms. 
Venice turpentine, - half an ounce, 


Liquorice powder and syrup sufficient to make a 
ball. But in this case, relaxation from labour and a 
run at grass is the most effectual cure. | 

Inflammations of the bladder are extremely dan- 
gerous, and require copious bleeding, which must be 
repeated according to the strength of the animal. 
Large clysters of warm water should also be fre- 
quently administered; and the following will be a 
very useful drink : | He 

Linseed bruised, - - half a pound. 
Boiling water, -  - 2 gallons. 
To which add, after being cooled and strained, 
Gum arabie, «9 - = ~~ 4 ounces. > 
Which must be previously dissolved in a quart of 
boiling water. A quart of this mixture may be 
given every four hours. : 

When the pain and irritation appear considerable, 

— Opium powdered, + 1 drachin. + 

Linseed powder, —_ = half an ounce. 
Gum arabic dissolved sufficient to make a ball. 

_ This may be given every other day. — | 
In constrictions of the bladder, many farriers re- 
commend diuretics, such as nitre, turpentine, bal- 
sam of capivi, marshmallows, &c.; but these must 
evidently tend to increase the disorder when the 


_ bladder'is distended. “In this case also, clysters of 


warm water, and warm fomentations, with hot flan- 
nels applied just below the fundament, will be found 
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poth safe and useful. The fomentations ought to 
pe persisted in for some time, and frequently re- 
newed, and the bowels kept open with gentle pur- 

i watives. If. these methods should fail in giving 
Rlief, an operation will be necessary, which is best 

¥ erformed by passing a staff up the urethra till it 
reaches the middle of the perineum, and making an 
fncision upon it, through which a bougie or cathar- 
tie may be introduced, and the water drawn off; 
‘put this will be most safely performed by an expe- 
‘rienced practitioner. — | | 
_ It is not usual to cut horses for the stone, nor has 
any efficient remedy been pointed out for this rare 
disorder. 


| 
| 


34. THe STRANGLES. 


_ Symptoms.—This disease is indicated by a fever- 
ish heat, a painful cough, and a great thirst, with 
-extreme difficulty of swallowing liquids, and a loss 
of appetite.. The inflammation generally appears 
on the inside of the jaw-bone, though sometimes in 
the middle betwixt the jaws under the tongue-root. 
The latter is considered the most favourable situa- 
tion for the tumour. Sometimes the parotid glands 
are affected, and swell up as high as the root of the 
ear; the animal breathes quick, and holds out his 
nose and head constantly in the same position; and 
his eyes appear as though they were fixed in his 
head. This is what is called the vives by old far- 
riers. When this disorder discharges itself at the 
nose, it is called the bastard strangles, and, if neg- 
lected or improperly treated, occasionally ends fatal- 
; ly, by affecting the lungs and inducing consumption. 
_ _---—- Causes.—The cause of this disorder has never been 
| ascertained. It has been compared to the small pox 
| ™ the human race, as it generally affects colts and * 
young horses, never returns again, and seems to 
throw off something obnoxious to the constitution, © 


| 
/ 
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as the health is usually improved after its operation. 


‘This has induced some veterinary surgeons to ino. 


culate colts with the strangles; but the practice has 
never become general. Eine | 
Cure.—'This disorder seldom proves fatal. If 
colts, while at grass, are attacked by the strangles, 
nature generally effects a cure; the abscess breaks 
of its own accord, and the cure is completed ina 
few days. When the eolt is affected on being taken. 


- into the stable, or, as often occurs, while breaking, 


it may be proper, if the attack be violent, and the 
animal strong and full of flesh, to take about two 
quarts of blood, and to give the following purge: 


Barbadoes aloes, - 1 3 drachms. 
Castile soap, §-  - 4 drachms. 
Meelis bode 4 eNO - - half a drachm. . 


In one ball: but if the colt be above three years of 
age, another drachm of aloes may be added. 

At the same time, the swelling should be foment- 
ed with a decoction of marshmallows, applied very 
warm, and a bran poultice should also be applied 
until. the tumour breaks, when the matter should be 
carefully pressed out, and the orifice, which should 
be enlarged if too small, cleaned with a sponge and 
warm water. =: as : 
Or the swelling may be dressed twice a day with 


the following liniment : : 


Elder ointment, fi - . £ ounces, 
Marshmallows ointment, - 4 ounces. 
Water of ammonia, - : 2 ounces. 
Spirit of turpentine, - - 2 ounces. 
Camphorated spirit of wine, 4 ounces. ~ 


Mixed well together for use. After which, apply 
a poultice made as follows: . : 
Fenugreek seeds powdered, 4, ounces. 
- Tuinseed powdered, - = 4 ounces. - 


| Ale dregs, wh = - "0 1 quart. saa 
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Boiled together, and thickened with rye flour: 

then add— | : | 

 Hog’s lard, Seen 2 ounces. 


3 ‘Yhe whole to be applied as hot as the ‘horse can 
well bear. When the swelling becomes soft, yield- 


ing, and pointed, open it with a lancet: and after 


yressing it gently, and cleaning it well, dress the 


erifice with the following digestive ointment : 


Me ees’ WAX; i- 060: soc i 4 ounces. 
Common turpentine, - — = 4, ounces. 
- Black pitch, . ~ ~ 2 ounces. 
Rosin, i . - . 6 ounces. 

- Linseed oil, " . i 1 pint. 


_ Melt the whole in an iron ladle over a slow fire ; 
then add— ) 


Spirit of turpentine, - - 4 ounces. 
Verdigrease powdered, - ~ 2 ounces. 


And stir them together till cold. — : 

When this ointment is to be used, melt a small 
quantity, and dip a small tent of tow into it, with 
which dress the wound once a day. If the wound 
heals too fast, it mdy be kept open with a skewer 
dipt in butter of antimony; and if any lumps or 
hard kernals remain, a blistering ointment may be 
rubbed over the parts for two or three mornings. 
‘When the discharge has ceased, and the abscess _ 
is healed, if the horse be not very weak and reduced, . 
give the following purge: 


Aloes Barbadoes, ~ 4, drachms. 
metic tartar, - - half a drachm. 
Castile soap, ‘ i 2, drachms. 
eee te drach, 


With the usual precaution of bran-mashes and — 
Warm water. , : 


} 
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35. SPLENTS. 


Symptoms.—This disease commonly appears on 
the inside of the shank-bone; sometimes in the 
middle, and sometimes just below the knee. Fre- 
quently an enlargement of the bone takes place. It 
is sometinies situated under a ligament or tendon, 
and is generally attended by pain and inflammation. 
Before the exerescences appear that displace a ten- 
-don, the horse will be lame; but it requires some 
skill and experience to discover the exact part 
affected. 

Cause.—The splent most generally attacks young 
horses, .especially on the fore legs, and may arise 

from the legs receiving a violent concussion. 
~~ Cure—In young colts splents sometimes disap- 
pear of their own accord; but this result should 
- never be depended upon. The best remedy is blis- 
tering, which may be composed. of— 


- Cantherides pulverised, - half an ounce. 


_ Mixed with sweet oil to the consistence of treacle. 
Cut the hair very close off all round the leg, and 
rub in the blister with the hand for ten minutes ; 


- » then tie the horse’s head short’ to the rack, lest he 


_ blister his mouth and blemish his leg by biting it. 
_ A neck cradle will hinder the horse from reaching 
his. hind-legs ; but when the fore-legs are affected, it 


is sometimes necessary to keep him close tied for» 


two or three days. Next day, dress the part with 
hog’s lard, and walk the horse gently about. When 
the inflammation arising from the blister has sub- 
sided, bandage the part, and turn the horse into a 
straw-yard if in winter, or to grass if the season per- 
mit. Firing is also an effectual and approved cure 
for the splent. ‘, 
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36. Tur RING-BONE. 


_ his is an enlargement of the lesser pastern bone, 
near the cornet of the hoof, and, in general, extends 


round the fore-part of the foot, in form of a ring; — 


though it sometimes only appears on each side, a 
little above the cornet, and then is termed splinters 
of a ring-bone. The treatment is the same as in 
ease of thé splent, viz. blistering or firing. | 


37. THE BONE-SPAVIN. 


This disease is usually situated on the upper end 
of the shank-bone of the hind-leg, either below or 
on the middle of the hock-jomt. Cow-hocked 
horses are most subject to this affection, which, if 
not timely removed, may prove incurable. Before 
the union and enlargement of the small bones take 
place, the lameness will disappear for a short time 
after the horse has been exercised ; and this 1s a sure 
sign by which to distinguish the bone-spavin from 
lameness in any other part of the limb, which gene- 
rally increases from exercise. Many absurd and 


eruel remedies are often resorted to in this disease ; 


but the safest and most effectual cure is the applica- 


tion of blisters, as before directed. 


38, Stir¥K, JOINT. 


This disease is generally occasioned by some 


_ Wound in the joint, through which the joet-oil 


escapes, and causes great irritation and inflamma- 
Mion. This is followed by an enlargement of the 


bone heads, which at length unite in one: mass, and 
the use of the joint is irrecoverably lost. 
_,, The best method of cure is to sear slightly the 


Ps of the wound with a hot iron; or touch, every 


ie is Other day, the outside of the lips with a feather — 
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which has been dipped in the oil of antimony, 
Cover the wound with a pledget of fine tow, and 
carefully exclude the air. The adjacent parts may 
also be occasionally fomented with marshmallows 
boiled in water as warm as the hand can bear it. 


39. STRAINS IN THE Back SINEWS. 


This generally occurs just above the fetlock joint, 
The inflammation ought to be removed by warm 
fomentations and bran poultices. After the inflam- 
malign has entirely subsided, apply the following 
otion : ied : 


Crude sal-ammoniac,  - - J ounce, 
Vinegar, = - ~ . “ 1 pint. 


Mixed in a bottle. Or the following may be used: 


-Camphor, - wee - 2 ounces. 
Strong rectified spirits of wine, 1 pint. 


Mixed together for use. batty | 

The part to be rubbed twice daily, and a bandage 
dipped in vinegar to be bound round. the leg, and 
the horse to be. kept easy. Should the above lo- 
tions prove ineffectual, the embrocation, consisting 
of cantharides and spirits of wine, recommended 
before, may be used with advantage. 

The following astringent composition is much 
used in strains: coe | 


ver Camiphor, a0 7a Cae Pere et eran, 
Dissolved in rec. spirits of wine, half an ounce. 
Nitre, - en is 1 ounce. 
Dissolved in wine vinegar, half a pint. 
‘Spirits of turpentine, ° - oe OUNCE. 
White lead powdered, - half an ounce. | 
Aquafortis, Le ee m2. OUNCE, 


Mixed and shaken well together in a bottle for use- 


e 7 
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, phe Thorough Pin, Blood-spavin, Curb, and 


indgalls, are small puffy swellings, which are, in 
genet, easily cured by the blistering’ liniment, or 
fring: PL cscs, ah ete a 


Be 


; 


40, Tur CorFrin-JOINT. 


In lameness of this part, the horse stands with 
his toe pointing fowards, which tends to ossify the 
ligaments which unite the coffin-bone with the 
Jower pastern bone, when the use of the joint.is en- 
tirely lost. Blisters ought therefore to be repeatedly 


applied round the cornet until the disease be removed. 


; 
HOU. 


| 41. LAMENESS OF THE Hrr-sornrt. 


Ay ; 
he re “ is Py 


» In this disease, the horse drags the leg after him 
‘on the toe.;The: application of the blistering lini- 
ment isthe best remedy... Snoyse 
ha AQ. Tere STRING-HALT, ilool-lli qoah 
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Which is indicated by the horse suddenly catching 
up the hinder leg higher than is necessary while 
walking. This disease has always been considered 
mmrerranlen! >) (it erabioeibveidd 0 todidne 


43. LAMENESS IN THE SHOULDER. 


id Lameness in this part is not very frequent. It is 
Andicated by the horse dragging his toe, and moving 
his leg stiffly in a circle outwards at'every step. A 
fomentation of bran and water, or camomile flowers, 


applied to the lower part of the chest, within the 


arm, will be found extremely useful; after which, 
‘use the following liniment Ag | 


ces Soft soap, [Pe Malis - -~ 2 ounces. 
~~) Spirits of hartshorn, - = © 4 ounces. 


I 
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Stirred and combined well together; after which add, 


Spirit of turpentine, -  -_ 4 ounces. 


| Oil of origanum, er eet, Ue, 
Camphorated spirit of wine, 4 ounces. 


Mixed and. put into:a bottle for use. 


44, Tate Grease, 


- Symptoms.—The approach of-this' disease is indi- 
cated by the horse raising his foot. frequently from 
the ground, and evincing great paim and uneasiness 
when resting upon it. Swelling and inflammation 
of the heel about the fetlock follows, and which se- 
eretes an oily matter of a peculiar offensive smell. 
When. the inflammation extends to the cellular 
membrane under the skin, the pain and lameness 
become very severe. The affected part is. ‘soon 
brought to an abscess, which bursts and leaves a 
deep ill-looking ulcer. This disease most commonly 
attacks the hinder legs, and is sometimes so painful 
as to prevent the horse from lying down, which also 


tends to increase the swelling. te . 
. Causes-—Heavy horses with round fleshy legs are 
most subject to this disorder. This disease is ocea- 
sioned by sudden changes from a cold to a hot tem- 
perature, such as the removing of horses from grass 
to hot stables; from the too sudden change from a 
generous to an impoverishing diet 5 from neglect on 
the part of the grooms in leaving the heels wet and 
full of sand; and from constitutional debility. It 
generally attacks horses in the spring and’ autumn, 
and may, in most cases, be attributed to the want of 
cleanliness and proper exercise: 
Cure.—A slight affection of the grease may, in 
general, be removed by a poultice of boiled bran 
and linseed powder, constantly applied and kept 


moist with warm water; giving occasionally a mild 
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*  giuretic. When the inflammation seems abated, 
apply the following astringent lotion : , 
Alum powdered, : " 1 ounee. 
Vitriolic acid, - - 1 -drachm. 
‘Water, i Pe kB I 4 pint. 


— 

_ $ugarofleadd, - - .- ounces. 
Vinegar, - - + §.= 6 ounces. 
_. Water, - - roulle 1 quart. 
Mixed for use. Others prefer— | 
te | 

_ Golard’s extract, - = 1 drachm. 
_ White vitriol, -  - 1 drachm. 
Me yvated, + fm - 1 quart. 
__ If the disease is of long standing, or if the horse 
thas had it before, it will be proper to administer a 
mild purge; but if the horse be weak, the following: 


- Soccotrine aloes, - - = 1 ounce. 
_ Castile soap, a eee 
Powdered ginger, - half an ounce. 
Mtyirh,- - half any oumnee. 


Form these into a mass with syrup, and divide it 

nto six balls. This medicine will open the bowels, 

improve the strength, and promote absorption, 

dn very obstinate cases.of grease, Mr. White has 

‘seen the mercurial alterative of service, giving one 
ball every morning. It is formed thus: 


im Caomel, -° -  - half a drachm. 
a1.,/ Lloes, : sh - 1 drachm. 


Castile soap, a Nie 9 drachms. 

_ Made into a ball with syrup for one dose. 
Apply also poultices of linseed meal, warm water, 
and yeast, which soon removes the offensive smell. 


4 
f 


When the heel does not seem disposed to heal, the 


| 
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astringent ointment mentioned above shoud be 
changed for the following : , 


Yellow resin, — = - 4 ounces. 

Olive oil, - s - ‘half an ounce. 

Red nitrated quicksilver in ae 
fine ‘powder, te ‘ half an ounee. 


In all cases of grease, exercise on clean and dr 
eround is of the highest consequence; and if he be 
weal, a liberal allowance of corn, with careful 
grooming, is of great service. When the disease is 
subdued a run at grass is highly proper. For pre- 
_ venting a return, cleanliness and frequent hard rub- 
. bing is essentially necessary ; and a horse whose 
legs are disposed to swell should be bandaged. after 
hard work, and the bandage moistened with alum 
and -water. 

-*It is a general, but a very erroneous opinion, 
says Mr. Lawrence, ‘that the hair harbours dirt, 
and consequently promotes the disorder. But the 
contrary is the fact. From the hair being longer at 
the heels than in any other part of the leg, it is 
clear that nature had some particular reason for that 
difference; and that reason is, on a moment’s con- 
sideration, self-obvious : namely, for the defence of 
a part which is more exposed to friction than the 
rest of the limb. This hair, by lying close to the 
skin, shields it from the action of the dirt, which, 
when the heels are trimmed close, always insinuates 
itself, and by rubbing the skin, irritates it and inflames 
it to a considerable degree ; for when the hair is cut 
close, that which is left does not lie smooth, but 
stands out endways like a brush, and thus’ easily 
admits mud, and clay, and every other kind of dirt. 
The skin secretes a natural oily fluid, for the pur- 
pose of keeping it soft and flexible ; but when it is 

thus exposed by trimming off the hair, this fluid is 
rubbed off by friction, and the skin becoming hard 
and. dry, soon cracks, and the grease ensues. 
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_«fhat the hair is a protection to the heels may 
pe easily ascertained by laying it aside and examin- 
ing the surface of the skin, which in that case will 
pe found clean and dry, even after travelling the 
whole of the day through the dirtiest roads. The 
¢horough-bred horse it is true has but little hair on 
his heels; but it should be remembered, that he is — 
originally a native of a hot climate, where the soil is 
light and sandy, and free from moisture. 
_ *#lorse-dealears know so well the utility of leaving | 
the hair on the heels of horses that work hard, that . 
they never trim their own hacknies which they ride 
to fairs; and coach-masters and inn-keepers would | 
find it beneficial to adopt the same plan’ 
If cracks appear in the heels without the general 
swelling and discharge of matter, apply the follow- 
ing ointment: 


'  Hog’s lard, eee fe a ae 
Mera ol, - == =)" - 2 ounces. 
. Fine olive oil, - - - 1 ounce. 


Melted by placing the pot which contains it in 
boiling water, and then stirring in— 
© Acetated litharge, - - 14 0uncee. 

_ Stir the mixture till nearly cold. 
_ If the crack appears painful and inflamed, apply 
soft poultices, made of turnips or oatmeal and beer 
grounds, mixed with goulard, for two or three days, — 
and then the following ointment : 

Fresh hog’s lard, Paldioos 4. ounces. 

_ White lead powdered, ~ 1 ounce. ; 
Mixed and spread upon tow, which may be secured — 
by a light thin bandage. | 


/ 45, SAND-CRACKS. 


3 Symptoms. —This disease is a partial division of 
the wall of 


the hoof, commencing at the cornet, and 
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extending half way down the wail. When permit. 
ted to increase, it generally terminates in an ulcer, 
which if not prevented, will ultimately destroy the 
-eartilages and bones of the foot. When the ulcer, 
or quittor, deforms the hoof, so as to render one 
part higher than the other, it is called a False Quar-. 
- ter. When a running fluid escapes through the 

cleft of the frogs and heels, the disease is called a 
‘Running Thrush. An old, neglected, and invete. 
rate sand-crack, which penetrates between the horny 
and fleshy soles of the foot, is termed a Canker. 

Causes.—This disease may arise from a variety of 
causes, particularly from bad shoeing, treads, over- 
reaches, wet pastures, or a faulty conformation of 
the foot. 

—Cure.—Cut away, down to the quick, that part of 
the hoof that is cracked, and dress it with a pledget 
of tow dipped in tar, which secure by a piece of . 
tape; and if the crack reaches to the bottom of the 
foot, a bar-shoe may be useful, in preventing the 
quarter from springing. A blister round the cornet 
will also be serviceable. | a 

A quittor can only be cured by cleaning the ulcer 
thoroughly. Mr. Lawrence recommends a tent to 
be introduced in the following manner ;—‘ Take a 
small piece of thin India paper, spread some butter 
or lard over it, then sprinkle about ten grains of 
corrosive sublimate, finely powdered, over the sur- 
face of the paper, and roll it up into as thin a roll as 
possible, and introduce it into the quittor as far as 
it will go. ‘The horse’s head should then be tied up 
for a few hours, fo prevent him from rubbing it 
with his mouth, and the tent should be left within 
the ulcer for three or four days, at the expiration of 
which time it may be taken out, and the diseased 
part will follow it; after which it becomes a simple 
wound, and requires nothing more than to be kept 
clean, and defended from the air by a bandage 
round it, | : 
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go thrush | in the frog is often a trouble-. 
ase. All the ragged and diseased parts 
¢ cleared away, and afterwards well washed 
oap and warm water. It may be dressed 
of turpentine dissolved i in water; or Ame 
igestive outickuire): eae 


rp ean - ac ounces. 
it of tur entine, . «Id ounce. 
netu re of | enzoin, = half : an ounce, 


statin be aldo very eaetally ricaiies anid 


a pledget of dry tow, covered with powdered 
and this should be renewed daily until the 
pears red and healthy, when it may be dressed 
following digestive ointment : | | 


Rene ee ped ounce. 

Be eo 14 ounce. 

e low resin,g of = 3 ounces. 
Ppien a a en a ounce. 

ed EE WN Pinal aa tt 


irits of A picpastia, ce es 2 ounces. 


n used, a part may be warmed, and a pledget 
dipped into it. If the new flesh should grow 
pidly and. anti: the few! caustic oth 
to be used : | 

Oil of Vion eee half re ounce. ‘ : 
rits of turpentine = Ounce, | e . 


ed gradually till well nbited. 
ing this treatment, the horse’s bowels to be 
pen by gentle purges. He must be — 
“shim Cory have ean amare 


with butter of antimony, upon which should _ 
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) 46y CoNTRACTION OF THE Foor.’ © 


— Symptoms.—This is a very common disease, and 
generally affects the heels: The contraction comes 


on gradually. It is frequently attended with corns 


of a soft and red appearance, which render the foot 
very tender and painful. WOE OTT ed OF Ba 
Causes——Some horses have a tendency. to. this 
disease fom the thickness and strength of the wall 
of the hoof. It may also proceed from some pre. 
vious disorder in the internal parts of the foot, from 


the pavement of the stall slopmg too much, or from 


bad shoeing, or the want of sufficient moisture mn 
the horn. — | heioh EA Ne Pe 
~Cure.—Many barbarous, foolish, and dangerous 
remedies are recommended for this troublesome dis- 
order. The best and safest way to stop the progress 
of contraction in the hoof, is to turn the horse into 


the straw-yards perfectly barefoot, or rather, when 


possible, out into a soft and moist pasture. Pre- 
vious to this, cut off the hair close round the cornet, 
and apply a mild blister, composed of two drachms of 
cantharides powdered, with sweet oil sufficient to 
make it the consistence of treacle. During the first 
day, the horse’s head must be tied up; after which, 
the part may be dressed every third day with hog’s 
lard. Currying and clothing m the mean time to 
be gradually left off, preparatory to his being turned 
out. as os pou thc 

Before he is turned out, it will likewise be neces- 


sary to pare the hoof as thin as possible, especially 


at. the heels, and to shorten the toe and rasp the 


- quarters, — oy Sra oe 
‘The pumied sole is a disease just the reverse of 


the above, and is often produced by an inflammation 
of the foot. The treatment ought to be exactly 


‘similar to the preceding case; only the quarter 


should not be rasped down, while the toe should be 
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ort as possible. In either case, a complete 
st not be expected, unless the horse remains 
u (8 the disease be removed. , 


47. Fisrora IN THE Wirnenrs. 


: This troublesome disorder generally 
at the top of the withers. It is small at 
soon enlarges and spreads on one or both 
When suppuration takes place, a sanious 
is conveyed in small channels or pipes 
1e cellular membrane. 
¢.—This disorder frequently proceeds from 
secasioned by the collar or saddle. iete) 
bone, or whatever produces inflammation, 
es the fistula. If it arises from a bad habit of 
> cure is very hopeless. 
e_As fistulas, if improperly treated, peut 
tinate ulcers, it is always best to call in the 
se of a skilful practitioner. His first object 
to ascertain the direction of the fistula or 
id for this purpose, if there be no danger of 
-any of the large blood-vessels, he will lay 
7 ghly open. The next object is to restore 
rface of the diseased part to a healthy state by 
plications. — ‘The followin ig is recommended: 


ee 


= 


rr sive sublimate, uliiea 1 drachm. 
SSC lved in 2 ounces of. spirit of wine. 


dget of tow dipped in this lotion to be ap- | 
the part, and in three or four days a slough — 
will come away. If the surface appears 
nothing more is necessary than to keep it 
and if the granulations grow too luxuriantly, 
» over the surface of the wound a small 
y of vernirae: 


i ‘ peti SCE y : Wapos ge Sasa! si 
CAME ee Aa ky SAS ER Ra RPGs " “i tet De RNa Scie RO ge pe 
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48. WENs. 


_ Symptoms.—Wens are usually a small, spongy: 
fleshy substance, contained.in a bag, and. grow out 
of various parts of the body. They are seldom 
painful, grow very slowly, and, though a deformity, 


very seldom causes lameness. Swellings which ape. 


pear on the cap of the hock, and also on the point 
of the elbow, are generally classed amongst wens. 


Causes.—These tumours generally arise from ac. 
cidents; but when they appear. on both heels or el.. © 


bows, they seem to be a spontaneous production. 
_ Cure——When wens are produced by blows and 


contusions, it will in. general be sufficient to. wash. 


the part frequently with vinegar and water; but 
when they are likely to suppurate, warm and soft. 


ening fomentations are proper. Should the thick- 
ness of the skin seem to retard their breaking, and. 
they appear full of matter, it will be necessary to. 
open them on ‘one. side with a lancet, after which 


apply some digestive ointment. | ; 
r. Gibson, in treating of wens, says, ‘I was once 


concerned in the case of a very fine horse that had a. 


large wen. on the lower. part of his neck, near the 
‘windpipe, which was cut off with a sharp instru- 
ment. It grew from a small beginning, not bigger 


than a walnut, to the bulk of a middle-sized melon, 
without pain or inflammation; but at last it became: 


troublesome, and affected the motion of his should- 
ders... This substance, when it was cut off, appeared 
to.be no other than a mass of fungous flesh, a little 
variegated in. its colour, and. probably. proceeded 
from a rupture of some very small twigs of the ju- 
-gularsarteries, which, being enlarged by a.continual 
vatilux of the blood, caused so great an effusion. of 
‘blood from several orifices, that it was with difficulty 
»stopped -by the application of the actual cautery. 
» When wens are'pendulous. (he observes) and, hang 
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‘emall root, the best way to extirpate them is 
42 eying them with a waxed packthread, or a hair 
4... making the ligature tighter by degrees till the 
" netance falls off; afterwards it may be healed with 

_ * mmon digestive ointment, or bathing ittrequently 
‘qvith spirit of wine or tincture of myrrh. iO 
.# But, when a wen is broad on its root or place of 
at t; and has several origins, like cords or 
——-gtrings, it is then the safest way not to meddle with 
«3. Li the cure be practicable, it must be done by 


7 Coe aad 
hy! 
‘ 4 ex 
. » prices 
: ; 
} 


cision or caustic. The first dressing must be with 
ary tow, and afterwards with the common digestive. 
Jf much fungous flesh arise, it may be dressed with 
‘ged precipitate ;. and where most required, the sore 
may be strewed with precipitate and burnt alumin 
powder, of each equal quantities mixed. If yet 
ffronger escharotics be required, equal quantities of 
powder, of blue vitriol, and of red precipitate may be 
used ; or the part may be touched with a feather or 
1 dipped in butter of antimony.’ — [8 ils 
48. Tur POLL-EVIL. 


wr re ee aa SES er eee et 
* a wa 
- 

- ; 
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Sec ei = a 
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“Symptoms.—This disease is very similar to a 
-distula in the withers. It is an inflammation and 

consequent suppuration between the poll-bone and 
the first vertebra of the neck. The ulcer is some- 
aes very obstinate; and when it extends beyond 
_ 4the'skin, the matter sometimes insinuates itself be- 
tow the ligament of the neck, usually called ‘taay 
wary; and it not unfrequently produces a caries or 
__-‘fottenness of the vertebra. ed HEUTE Sheth 
ae frab Causes.—This disease generally proceeds ‘either 
_ __-from a blow or hurt on the head, by a horse’s hang- 


os) 


“in his collar, by striking his head’ against 
_ ‘she'rack or manger, and is frequently ‘produced by 
_ @blow givenon the head by brutal) coachmen ‘or 
_  fatters: ‘Sometimes it is caused by ashy horse 
ee an king’ up his‘head against the top ofthe stable 
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door.’ When it proceeds from a peculiar habit of 
‘body, the cure becomes extremely difficult. | 
‘Cure—When an inflammaticn is perceived to 
have begun in this part of the neck, it ought to be 
stopped immediately by the application of a blister; 
after which apply a solution of  sal-ammoniac. in 
vinégar, by means of a cloth kept constantly wet. 
When the skin appears dry, rub the affected part 
two or three times a day with the following em. 
brocation: _ | : | yk 
Camphor, -...-...-'.. 1 drachm. 
Spirits of wine, - - __ halfa pint. 
Golard’s extract, - a" half a drachm. 


Mixed. In the mean time the cure will be faci- 
litated by administering a gentle purge. 


If a suppuration appears inevitable, it must be 


encouraged by the frequent application of warm — 


 poultices, or fomentations of bran and water; and 
when the swelling seems sufficiently ripe, which 
may be known by pressing the part with the finger, 
it must be opened by the introduction of a seton, 
which may be effected thus; Introduce a needle 
with a proper cord at the highest part of the tu- 
mour, ‘and bring it out at its lowest part, so that the 
matter may more easily drain off. ‘The cord must 
be previously wet with the following mixture; - 


Corrosive sublimate, - half a drachm. 
Spirits of wine, -  - 2 ounces, ~ 


and when drawn through, cut from the eye of the — 
needle, and fastened together at both ends. » Great 
‘gare, however, must be taken to avoid the nerves © 
and blood-vessels in introducing the needle; to pre- 
vent which, it is a good plan to make’a small: open- 
ing with a lancet, and through it to introduce a 
sheath, as the needle may with great safety be passed 
through it.’ The seton should be drawn through 
a little and wetted with the mixture every day. 
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a 


ididcharize becomes thick and white, 
cess falls level, the seton may be: re- 
he part washed twice a day with.warm 
During the whole of this process, the ,af- 
rt should be carefully excluded from the air. 
the wound is thoroughly cleaned, some of 
farri ris it to be dressed with the 


Labi is Him Pee Oe r 
Pea. im | ry half an ounce. 
te powdered, mae Aes 1 RIS, Ng 


1e wound is dressed with this aati by 
ng two or three tents of tow in it, and insert. 
hem in the wound with a probe, they recom- 
the following scalding mixture. ‘It is ¢er- 
strong, and perhaps a cruel medicine; but 
‘nc “ostaginl eng samy in congo 98 the dicen 


Deby vy mai worl a Hig ounces. eae 
oi) Sad BE mobi} Tits Yo OURO, op); 
ider6 4 Inruasitericek, oubi Diie ounces. 
Bei conaimbeis hu nicoasneh ounces. 


f 
= 


em powdered, cue 14 ounce, | 
of turpentine, - - 4 ounces. 


th whole together, for use. 

mixture is made scalding hot, and - 
ound, ‘The lips of the wound aré iden 
two or three: stitches, and bound up. 
r ten days, the dressing is removed, th 


rashed. nen warm water, and. the ‘scalding 
} and after an equal lapse of time, the ope- 


his again performed. ‘The running will, th 


¢ for some ama mabe the wour 


fi tage y ‘then aad Aa th a BAC 3e | 


ad will hal. . 


ae 
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If. the wound gets foul and: callous: about: the . 
edges, dress it with the followin g cleansing coenoa r 


Yellow Wapiti ee ounces. 
Oil of turpentine, - 1 ounce, 
Red precipitate powder, half an ounce. 
Mixed, 


This is a better and safer application to wounds 
than powerful caustics. 

If the suppuration has proceeded any length be. 
fore it is discovered, there will probably be a. num. 
ber of sinuses or pipes, with matter lodged in each, 


_ When it can be easily effected, it is proper to lay 


these open; and make them communicate with each 
other; or if their direction can be ascertained, a 
seton may be passed. through each. ‘ 

When it is necessary, to use the knife, the great- 
est care should be taken not to wound the ligament, 
or, as it usually called, the jia-fax of the neck. 
The best. method of avoiding it is to have the ani- 


_ mal’s head fastened very high to the rack, by which 


the ligament will be more slack, and the finger can 
be easily introduced below it, so as to be a guide to 
the knife. If this tendon is cut, the horse’s head 
fall’s down, and he is rendered entirely useless. 
When this disease is suffered’to remain for a length 
of time, it generally leaves a stiffness in. the upper 
part of the neck, which decreases the value of the 


horse. 


50. Rvurrvure. 


ore: dangerous disease geneiallyy proceeds from: 
violent exertion, kicks on the belly, and high and 


difficult leaps, especially when heavy laden. ‘Gibson 


says he has known it produced by too deep an in- 
cision being made in inserting a rowel. » It usually 
happens at; the navel, or through the: omg at the 
back part of the belly into the serotume 1 ii) 


ase, except in very slight cases, is incura- 
that can be done is to palliate and ren- 
il as. comfortable as possible. When 
“ the tumour will return on being 
* the case be recent,. bleed, and. give, 


. 1d foment the part twice a day with cam- 
spirits and warm vinegar. Poultices,. 
of oneal. oil, and vinegar, bie also’ be 


, faint | is s usually seen 4 in ie of: a 
1 delicate constitution, but is sometimes the 
a long-continued looseness, of docking, or 
iding or driving. 
lisorder, if timely wotleed may be easily 
The gut should be returned as soon as pos- 
pushing it up with the ends of two or three 
vrapped. round with a piece of soft linen 
y greased. Before returning the gut, 
ith a solution: of alum, or white vitriol, 
wine and water; and a little of either of 
ould be frequently injected. If the gut ap- 
lamed, it must be anointed ohpe the follow- 
ns liniment: © 


's mallows: ointment, - y 1 pan 


nd bran-mashes. 
times the disease is so obstinate,’ that ate 


pecalay Soon; 3! st De pig ings me ue rt 
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ily clysters, boiled parley, and malt. : 


i § Noel ‘a oe kept open with. gentle : 


ecessary to cut. off, with a surgeon’ ’s knife ui | 
t cautery, the p protruded gut.The Wouttd | 


: af i s ite fs ‘ i 
ab ae ey : BRL Chai? a Pa i a 
bi 4 4 “4 "yey 
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- 62. Fanuine oF THE PENIS. 


This disease consists in a relaxation and total 
weakness in the muscles or ligaments destined to 
sustain and support it in its natural state. It is 
most common in hard-wrought draught horses, or 
in stallions who have covered too many mares in 
one season. so | | 

In slight cases, return the penis within the sheath, 
and then throw a pail or two of cold water, or of 
salt and. water over it several times in a day. Let 
the muscles also be anointed with the following 
liniment : és 

Hog’s lard, -. +. =. ounces. 
Oil of turpentine, - - I ounce. 


Melted together over a slow fire. 

When the complaint continues obstinate, the -pe- 
nis must be bolstered up, and a charge applied over 
the back part of the sheath, so as to leave the horse 
sufficient room to make water. If the complaint is 


attended with general weakness, tonics and cordial 


remedies must be applied. 


53. DISORDERS OF THE Eves. | 


Symptoms.—Before we enter into this important 
subject, it will be proper to remark, that in the eye 
of the horse there is a firm cartilaginous substance, 
situated at the inner corner of the eye, the greater 


part of which is hidden by the eye-lids; but a small 


portion projects beyond them, and may be distin- 
‘uished by its black colour. Ehis is commonly 
called the haw, and by anatomists the membrand 
nictitans, and is supposed to bhe'a production of the 
retractor muscle. Our. reason for mentioning this 


part will appear immediately. 
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¥ suddenly ; ‘at others it is: gradual in 
;, In general, one of the earliest symptoms 
w@iswelling of the eyelids, especially of \the 


which is'with difficulty held open; the eyes 
siderably, and drops of tears may be. seen 
tremity of the lachrymal duct, which do. 
in the healthy state of the eye. The ex- 
ransparent parts of the eye become, disco- 
nd obscured, appearing of a blackish. glassy 
netimes of a dull white, at others brown or 
+) Red vessels may be seen running over the 


es reaching: to the centre of the eye.;The 
s said to .be most obscured on its, upper. 
this is probably owing to the situation of 
rson who looks at the eye, who being below 


as 


uit obliquely through the upper. When 
‘e in this state, the horse is very impatient 


“Sethe 


velids and ball of the eye are evidently 


through the cornea, a small quantity. of 
matter like pus, in the lower part of the 
- chamber of the eye. The cartilaginous 
ane, ot haw, is now much more visible, and 
forward considerably outward from the cor- 
eye. Ny Sua ee Oar aa MNT Aare xe |p data ore aay og! 


‘ind equently happens, when the disease 


fr 


ually, sometimes pretty suddenly; disap- 


ometimes it comes back in the course of a 


The disappearance’ of inflammation. in 
the horse is sometimes. so ‘sudden, that 
“which one day is con siderably inflamed, 
ippear the text perfectly clear ‘and healthy. 
imes it seems to appear and disappear 'period- 


L 


Pe 


tion of the eye sometimes makes its ap- 


eye, especially at the corners, and 


irectly through the lower part of the /cor- 


, and holds-his head down to guard against — 


g 
tter than usual; and sometimes there may 


i oceéeded farthér than we have deseribed, — 


s seen again in the course of a few weeks, 


Se eee 
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ically ; and it has been supposed, by ignorant peo: 
ple, ‘that at these periods it follows the changes of 
the moon, whence it has received the name of luna. 
tie or moon blindness... Uf the disease does not thus 
disappear, or if it appears again, and reaches the 
height before described, the inflammation goes on, 
and the cornea becomes more obscure ; or, what very 
frequently happens, the cornea recovers the transpa- 
reney, and the chrystalline humour becomes opaque. 

In the horse, one eye frequently only is affected ;. 
whereas in man both eyes are generally inflamed at 
the same time. This disease usually occurs in 
young horses of five or six years old, than in those 
of a more advanced period. It is said that horses 
are never affected with inflammation of the eyes till 
they are broken, or taken up from the pasture where 
they have remained from their birth. 

~ Causes.—A plethoric state of the body seems very 
much to predispose to inflammation of the eye, and 
this seems to account for its occurring so frequently 
in horses of five or six years old, as at that age they 
generally cease to grow, and are, of course, more 
disposed than at other times to fulness of blood. 
Sudden changes of temperature form a very common 
- exciting cause of this disease, and the heat and foul 
air of a close stable frequently produce it. Such 
horses as are kept in dark stables are also more sub- 
ject to it, from the effect of sudden exposure to 
‘broad daylight. ‘Want of exercise, or extremes of 
idleness and hard work, may also assist in producing 
it. Mr. Coleman considers this disease in the horse 
as an inflammation of a specific nature, very differ- 
ent from any that occurs in other animals. The 
principal reason for supposing that the constitution 
is affected is, that a horse affected with an inflam- 
mation of the eye either does not perspire, or sweats 
profusely, indicating a’slow fever. we 

~ Cure.—in the early stage of this disease, bleeding 
is very necessary; but if the horse is not very fat 


4 
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, this need not. be repeated. It will a 


i ye as possible, and the veins at the corners 
e should be opened, to draw blood from 
. The horse must be put on low diet, 


d have only very moderate exercise; the 


yes are very sensible, and the stable happen 


orse may drink frequently of some cooling 
especially of water, with nitre dissolved in it. 
ve been sometimes recommended ; and it 
nat considerable benefit has followed the in- 
of setons as near the eye as possible. 
he skin, as is generally the case in this com- 
be dry, the following drench will be useful: 
alle Se Eee aks Ba 58. 2! 
fe fabian’ Oo re argeimnrs, 
din water-gruel... . x 
the eye with the following stimulating 


Mieewititolje0d sailo0 aio drach.” 
gar oflead, - — - «J @raebm. 
ft.water, = - wea to alt. eupint. 


which frequently do much harm. — 
recommends the following lotion: 

sed in half a pint of boiling water; when 
our off the infusion and add— | 
ger of lead, - - - 20 grains. 
wrence says, ‘the following embrocation has 
nd. efficacious in inflammatory attacks on 


sites 
HS Se Spas pete Oe CE A TN aS ae 


» to apply a blister or two to the head, as_ 


ould be kept well aired and cool; and if the — 


windows, these should be darkened. It will - 
e advisable to give a purgative medicine ; 


ese, and bathe the eye two or three times a — 
his is a better application than stronger sti- —~ 
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Vinegar, - OT eS 
‘Crude sal ammoniac, u 1 drachm. 
Water, - - - 14 pint. 


‘Mixed. Bathe with the above mixture three or 
four times a day. 

‘In addition to the above, the following embro. 
cation will in general be found useful ; 


Spirits of wine, - --.. half a pint. 
Laudanum, . i 1 drachm. 
Golard’s extract, - : half a drachm. 
Spring water, - - 14 pint. 


‘To be mixed together in a quart bottle. The 
above may be used three or four times daily.’ 

Horses that are peculiarly subject to disorders in | 
the eye are called buck-eyed, that is, their eyes are 
small and the eyelid deeply wrinkled. Exercise 
and wholesome feeding are the best preventatives 
of blindness in such animals. When the crystalline 
lens is suddenly affected, bleeding, blistering, and 
the medicines before recommended, must be used; 
and if the whiteness is not soon removed, blindness 
will ensue. A cataract cannot be removed in a 
horse, as in a human being, by an operation. 


54. SWELLING OF THE ‘Breasr. 


Syston = This disease is indicated by the breast 
- swelling, and the neck becoming stiff and incapable 
of bending. The horse also droops his head, refuses. 
his food, trembles, and faulters whilst walking. 
‘Sometimes the swelling extends towards the throat, 
and threatens suffocation. If the swelling yields to 
the finger, and the POREEESION remains, it is a sign | 
that it is dropsical. 

Causes.—This disorder may proceed from hard 
noe giving a horse cold water to drink when hot, 

a stoppage of the perspiration, or from co motes 
without suiiicient exercise, | 


The cure must commence with copious 
d the administration of oye The 
purge, composed of— ye | 


does MO. ee 8 drachms. | 
esoap, -  - “ 2 drachms. 
eo - Da a 1 drachm. 


ae purge has ceased to operate, BN the 
12 every | two days: : 


| me £3 ic tartar, See ah’. denne 
fenice turpentine, - half an ounce. 
uorice powder mixed in a ball. 


with bran and hot water. If the swelling 
-dropsical, the matter may be let out by 
-a fleam into four. or five places where the 
hangs most, and encouraging the discharge 
fomentations. Tf, however, the infiamma- 
been so acute as to form matter, the abscess 


ted 1 in Fistula of the Withers. “ 
BB. ira hie lini | ; 


Home This’ disease is. generally Kitoniiy by 


‘a 


his urine is of a dark ‘brownish colour, and 


2 


tive, and his dung is very hard, and has the 
ce of a yellowish, or greenish clay ; his 


odily removed, terminates in death. 
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s elling should also be fomented every two | 


opened with a lancet, and the wound treated | 


i <Ehe’ yellows.’ It is indicated by the 
ppearing of a dusky yellow colour; the 
lips, and saliva, acquire a yellowish cast; 
imal is dull and sluggish, and refuses: his 


ged on the ground appears red; he is also” 


rregular, attended with fever in a greater 
egree. ‘The disease and fever _inereasing, | i , 
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A modern writer says that, ‘the signs of the 
jaundice in horses, are, a dusky yellowness of the 
eye, the inside of the mouth, and lips; the tongue 
and bars of the roof of the mouth also look yellow, 
But it is necessary to distinguish between the yel. 
lowness of the jaundice, and that yellowness of the 
mouth and eyes, which sometimes happens on the 
crisis of an inflammatory fever, where the inflamed 
parts look yellow when the fever and inflammation 
are going olf. | i 7 

‘When this happens after a fever, the horse ge- 
nerally recovers his appetite, and looks lively, and 

the fever leaves him, and the yellowness soon after 

wears off. | eget 

‘But in the jaundice, the yellowness is one of the 
first symptoms, and generally appears in the begin- 
ning of the complaint. The horse is dull, and re- 
fuses all manner of food, and the fever begins slowly ; 
yet both that and the yellowness soon increases, and 
proceed together. In the decline of an infiamma- 
tory fever, a horse dungs and stales freely. In the 
jaundice, the dung is generally hard and dry, and of 
‘a pale colour, nearly white. The urine is commonly 
of a dark dirty brown colour, and when it has set- 
tled some time on the pavement, it looks red like 
blood. He also stales with some pain and difficulty; 
and if the disease be not soon checked, all the symp- 
toms will increase very rapidly.’ aol : 
 Causes—This disease generally proceeds from 
some affection of the liver. Sometimes it is occa- 
sioned by high feeding, costiveness, or a suppressio® 
of the perspiration from cold. In young horses, the 
disorder is seldom dangerous; but in old horses, 4 
complete cure is seldom effected, as in such cases it 
usually proceeds from a diseased state of the liver. | 

Cuve.—Experienced veterinary surgeons differ in 
their opinions of the proper mode of cure in this 

disease. Some advise bleeding in the first stage ° 
- the disorder, if it be accompanied by fever; a0 
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‘s, even if the jaundice be confirmed, it. 
er to bleed, and afterwards to give some 
lyster; for in the beginning of the disease,. 
t to be costive, and sometimes costive-. 

will bring it on. The clyster may be 
decoctions of marsh-mallows, camomile-. 
ennel-seeds, with some linseed oil. A 
madder and turmeric, with the addition — 
aay also be useful in a clyster. If the in- 
ya increases, which may be ascertained by 
ess and hardness of the pulse, more blood. 
en, and a pint of eastor-oil, or six ounces: 
salts, may be given at intervals of twelve 


> bleeding and medicine have the desired: 
educing the inflammations the horse gene-. 
settled and quiet, and begins to feed. 
e or four days the disease generally abates,. 
rse recovers his appetite in some degree. 
earance of the disease may be ascertained 
beginning to look clear, and the inside | 
outh of a lively colour; but, if, on the con 
here should be a discharge from his eyes; 
welling of the eye-lids, which often occurs 
disease is near its crisis, it is evident. that 
must elapse before the animal can be _ 
perfectly cured. As the bowels are gene-~ _ 
e in this stage of the disease, the follow- 
ng ball may be given: = | 


ietic tartar,  - oe  araen. 

es Barbadoes, «  '& Grachine.. 
fap, = os .. Bgrachins, nite 
Pe oe om oe hall a drach 


56. Couns. 


toms.—This disease usually commences by 2 
ulness and heaviness, a. dryness and in- 
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Greased ‘¥ediiess of ‘the inside of the’ nostrils, ‘frory 
which there soon” proceeds an unustial secretion | of 
miieus a diryiiess of the eyes,’ or sometimes an int 
creased effusion of tears: ‘In’a' short time there jg 
generally added some degree of cough and difficulty — 
of breathing; and sometimes there’ ‘is with’ these 
symptoms a considerable degree of heat and dryness 
of the skin: increased thirst, and not unfréquently 


habit wR Bede) Vann ih andar: (gantod 


Causes.—The principal causes of cough a e, sud- 


air. It may also proceed from greasy. or, farey hu- 
mours, lodging in the body ; or iti cca ) 
by any internal irritation, ie jo iw 

Cure—If the complaint is slight, and 
-‘Vittle fever; it’ will often be su 
‘animal within doors into’a warm 
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1, and put a cloth over him, when he will 
hrough the night, and be nearly well next 

This plan will also answer, if it be adopt- 
ately on perceiving the chilliness or shi- 


2 in consequence of coughing, dis- 
cus or phlegm through the nostrils, this 
should be encouraged by the followin 
h should be given every other night for 
sas EM am li alain gs | 
UO cS ee - . 2drachms. 
rice powdered, i 2 drachms. © 
ce turpentine, - - . 2 drachms. » 
LUT, Vien) damien 1 drachm. 
in a ball. an i gy en 
horse to have bran mashes or carrots, to be 
exercised, and kept moderately warm, The 

cordial ball may be given occasionally in 
al between the other balls: 


niseeds bruised, -. -) . 4 ounces.” 
nish liquorice, - -  . 4 ounces, — 
iquorice powder, - - 4 ounces, — 
uraway seed, ~- ~~ © 2 ounces. 
seed balsam of sulphur, — 2. ounces. 
BENG ae eo te dooce hay SCORROR ERS: 
lof aniseeds, .-  -. 4drachms. 


honey sufficient to make it of a proper con- 
_to be divided into 12 balls. | 
he following cordial drink : 


hiseeds, -  -  - — Lounee. 
Rraway seedso—iiji-ai A,Ounees; <r 
tains of, paradise, ..- 1 ounce," 
Aromatic confection. - half an ounce. 
galsam of sulphur, - 2 ounces, | 


‘up the balsam with the yolk of an egg; then 
he powders, and give the whole in a pint of 
: hy Cae 
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owarm gruel and two table-spoonfuls of sugar. Re. 
peat it once a day, for every other day, three or four 

tines!’ (+) i : | fe a ee 
Tf the cough be accompanied by a considerable 
degree of fever, and the horse’s pulse is hard, it will 
be proper to draw blood, according to the urgency 
of the symptoms, before giving any internal remedy, 
or using warm clothing. After bleeding, a drench 
composed of warm ale, with a drachm or two of salt 
of hartshorn, or half an ounce of spirits of hartshorn, 
sweetened with molasses, will prove an excellent 
remedy; after taking which, the animal should be 
well rubbedd down, and clothed as before. If he is 
-eostive, back-raking, followed by clysters, will be 

advisable; and, throughout the treatment, costive,, 
ness must be avoided. ma} | nt? 
In order to decrease the fever, give the following 
drench: _ | : 


Nigra eS en af AV OUNCE: 
Emetic tartar, 4 Ghd D2 Greeirnas: 
Dissolved in water-gruel. | 
If it be necessary to obviate costiveness, give— 
Epsom salts, — - - - 8 ounces. 
Emetic tartar, - i i! 1 drachm. 


Dissolved in one quart of water-gruel. If a ball 
should be preferred, and the throat be not sore or 
swelled, give the following: | Leben 


Aloes Barbadoes, = - - 8 drachms. 
Castile soap, - - -  %drachms. 
Ginger -> - - - 1 drachm. 


To be made in a ball with syrup of buckthorn. 

The cough generally goes off when the inflamma- 
tion ceases : but should it become ‘a chronic cough, 
the horse should be exposed ‘as little as possible 1° 
any violent changes of temperature, and, if the su™- 
‘mer be warm and dry, two or three months’ run 
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ill generally effect a cure; and if the horse 
or greedy feeder, he must never be permit- 
t new hay or new oats. The semigsee bail | 
cellent in such cases: 


rice powder, delete ges 6 ounces, 
oap, oa ee OuhiGeSs. | 
S powdered, _ ie : - ~ 6 ounces. 
rbadoes tar, - - - 6 ounces. 
ammoniac, Sith ee OUMCOS. 
AOU NS Pea TENG ounce. 


the whole, idea diveble: it into twelve equal 

One ball to be given nigh ine icine till 
le are used. 

e practitioners recommend tar very. much 

given as follows : ae 


Barbadoes tar, Red a i me ‘V ounce.”” a 
hegar of squills, - 1 ounce. eh 
i f aniseeds, Eee ymin te t tea-spoonful. 


sd in a quart of warm ale. : 

rever, it is always necessary to observe, that 

fer the cough is attended with symptoms of 
seases, mere cordial or pectoral medicines 

of aenyne service. ' | 


87. Coxsumprron. 


0 fons, This disemies is not so common namongst 
s human beings; but it does sometimes 
d is indicated by a loss of vigour. and 
3; the appetite also declines, and the horse — 
nd dungs often. Some survive for several 
, and others go off very suddenly. = 
awrence says, ‘ When a consumption. arises 
any defect in the lungs or principal viscera, 
look dull and a little moist, and the ears 
t are generally hot: ‘There is generally a dry 
cough, anda’ groaning when turned.suddenly 


mm) 
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inothestalhy the horse sneezes much’ when’ broughg, — 
into'‘the cold air, and shews uneasiness and. a quick) 
motion in his flanks, discharges occasionally at the: 
nose; and generally a yellowish curdled matter.: Hig: 
breath also smells more or less offensive, when the: 
disease has made much progress, or been of long cons, 
tinuance. They eat but little at a time, and) chew 
their hay very lightly and deliberately, and. very. 
often throw the cud out of their mouths after chew. 


= 


«Some young herses continue in this consumptive 


shorter time, although they are not apparently 5? 
much debilitated ; and some recover after:a discharg® 


os 
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strils even of two.or Gitte! years’. oe. 
n this last. case, the discharge, hasibeen’ 
t intervals, and the mucus; was, always, — 
when it:ceased. at any time; it-was. genes — 
Ged suKg a supple disherge of lear asi 


orses Wi | xetain thin; inet iad, not 
, bck and will go through their work, to. 
| with good usage, though, if they. are 
little. ‘more than, ordinary, they will be the 
ait; and those to whose lot such horses. 
f “must have observed, that they seldom 
ectly or remain long well, until.they are 
eight years old, when their complaints fre- 
g ones Stick they become saath and useful 


St rie dada of itasa: may sicwastae Grea 
by of causes; from colds imperfectly cured, or 
he farev or glanders having fixed on the lungs. 
irritable horses are most subject to this dis- 
as they are apt to over-exert themselves, SO as 
Oy on a state of exhaustion. 
¢-—-Consumptions being preceded by ioflan 
bleeding is necessary; after, which’ the 
should | ‘be. opened by: beipbebhia and gpa : 
the following: 


c rine aoes 5 “vhohidie! 
Pre soap, 7 HOF Se: aay Rae: an ounce! 
Nii 18 aie 10 Pets beige 


wea ¥f 


HP pk Haste to ae a aa an Tae warm, 
y be given the following bal STAY 
three or four times : ae eridy 


safcetida;) mwoodsehd a a disci: ma 
SI PRES Senos by ls drach .::, ‘h 
5 on fa ere wee ve SES aa ial nolan 1.) TOT 


y © 


A 
, 
| Ae 


- dial ball may be.given every day: 
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Mix up the whole with the syrup of buckthorp, 
_ This ball will relax end soften the skin, and. pro, 
mote insensible perspiration. The following is also 
a good medicine for this purpose: Me 


Ginger, ce 2 drachms. 
Emetic tartar, - 9-9 1Igdrachm. 
Camphor, 20) peo yo 1d-drachm 
_ Opium, - A ot «dL seruple. 
Oil of carraway, = - 10 drops. 


Molasses enough to make a ball. 


, During the administration of these medicines, 
the horse should be every day walked about. His 
food, if possible, should be green, and, if the winter, 
carrots should be substituted. His oats also should 
be hard and sweet, and the hay good. When reco- 
vered, his work should be gentle, and he should be 
kept in the fresh air as much as possible. © | 


58. Loss oF APPETITE. 


Symptoms. —This state of disease is usually called 


chronic indigestion, and is discovered not only by a 


want of appetite, but also by.a roughness and staring 
of the coat. ¥ 4 | 
Causes.—Loss of appetite is very frequently only 
the symptom of other diseases, and must be treated — 
accordingly. However, it sometimes is the effect of 


‘weakness of the stomach, induced by the improper 


use of cordial medicines: and other times it is pro- 
duced by fatigue, or too close confinement, or from 
the stoniach being loaded with coarse, dry, and in- 


digestible food. 


Cure.—lIf the horse be free from any inflammatory 
complaint, and the loss of appetite clearly proceeds 
from a weakness of the stomach, the following coct- 


% 
x 
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away seeds powdered, 6 drachms. _ 
x powdered, - + 2 drachms. 
ee ace 15 drops. — 
lasses sufficient to make a ball. 4 


ollowing : liam | 


ns of paradise powdered, 3 drachms. 
way seeds powdered, 3 drachms. 
es Es eerie hs 


ant ads =i VSO drepal |: 
ough to form a ball. ny 


> balls tend to strengthen the stomach and 

re the appetite. In the mean time, itis es _ | 
necessary that the horse be kept clean, and 

in his bowels, have food of a nourishing 
nd be given good. clear water several times 

_as nothing tends more effectually to pro- 


estion. He should also be daily exercised 


the open air. 
59. Foun Frrepine. 


oms.—This affection of the stomach is indi- 
the horse’s eating voraciously, or greedily 
wing substances that are indigestible, such as 
ortar, dirty foul litter, or even the dung of 
mals. Such horses are called foul feeders. — 
ises.— This is properly a symptom of indiges-_ 
and is evidently owing to a peculiar acrimony 
stric juice ; and in most cases there is clearly _ 
upon the storaach. — halig Utes Ieee 
—The cure of this disease should commence 
g a purge, as the following, if the horse be 


loccotrine aloes, = -  J-ounce. 
BIG SORT cit Sh in ete) rabid ounce. 
Soutien |) SOG apg: hy. 
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~ with a quantity of clean straw under the manger, © 


“with evident difficulty, and soon becomes fatigued 


rally soon knocked up, or dies on the road ; or. else 


“ing pampered with high living, in order that they 
approaching apoplexy, it is best to lower the animal's 


js extreme,y ‘improper, as it tends to produce the 


symptoms appear alarming, the same precaution 


Mixed with molasses sufficient to make a-ball,,... 

When this laxative has ceased to operate, eive 
the following ball every other day until the disease 
seems to be removed: ; | ! ; 


Purified soda powdered, - 2 drachms. _ 
Gentian root powdered, - # drachms. 
Cassia powdered, __- Re ee Pa 
Treacle enough to forma HAL 


- In the mean time, the horse should be regularly 
exercised, and the stable kept particularly clean, 


that he should not be tempted to eat other. sub- 
stances that are more injurious. | we acleact 


60. PLETHORA. 


Symptoms —W hen a horse becomes fat, corpulent, 
and full of blood, he is called plethoric. ‘The veins, 
‘4 this state, become full and distended ; the pulse 
full and strong, though sometimes oppressed and 
slower than natural. The animal exerts himself 


and exhausted. If put to hard labour, he is. gene- 


he becomes broken-winded, or is attacked, by the 
apoplexy, or an inflammation of the lungs... 


” Causes.—Vhis diseased state of the body is very 
common in horses, and arises from idleness. and. be- 


may look well and seem as in high condition, 
 Cure-—When there appears no symptom of al 


diet gradually, and as gradually increase his exercise 
or labour... Bleeding, when it can be safely avoided, 


very state against ‘which it is employed. » li the 


P i 


, f " r i leh 
ee ee ae ee eC eae ae 
Fhe Ce A a Ae ls ig m6 
me y Vo OU NDS. OL De A AR ater ettaa 
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ee 


eatm ws of wounds senaallyi is e uideh pe 
{; importance in the practice of fatriery 3 5 
ery imperfectly understood, and many 
gud injurious opinions are: entertained on the 
The proper treatment.of wounds must de-_ 
eat: measure on the part where they are 

peat: the form of the instrument, that pro- 
em. A’ clean cut made in the museular 
ily healed, by applying slips of sticking- 
1s soon as possible, so as to keep the edges of 
ad close together; or where plaster cannot. 
be applied, by taking a stitch or two through 
es of the wound, and tying the strings gently 

r jeWWchen the edges are found to adhere,’ the 
nust be cut away, and the holes which they. 
avian fill up. If any considerable blood- 
been wounded, it wall be proper to.secure 
ble; by means of ligature, rather than by. 
ny styptic substance. All wounds: suonld 
s clean as: possible b before any: attempt, is 
heal them. Sometimes the wound -is,so 
hat it will not admit of being sewed up; 
these ¢ases.we: may in. general pass silver or 
nsfrom the edges, at about an inch. distance ; 
ich other, and ‘twist a thread. crosswise. from 
‘the other, so as to form what ds. called. the 
suture, In all cases where sutures, are user 
be proper to apply a sticking plaster over the 
the: ‘wound: If the wound : should: not heal 
means; a. formation | of matter) will. take 
then ‘the sore is to be treated as a conmmeor 
8 care that its edges be) always, kept. as 
: ‘maa’ vit ced peepee ora 


BO ae 
Ari we q eine a, uy a a ie 
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“Mr. Richard’ Lawrence has some very’ judicious 
observations on this subject. * In all recent woundss 
says he, ‘the first step necessary is to probe’ them) 
to ascertain whether any extraneous substance, such 
as splinters of wood, be left in the inside. ~ Those 
should be instantly and carefully removed, for the 
wound cannot heal whilst any substance of that dey 
scription remains within it; and, indeed, the inflam. 
mation is sometimes so much increased from ‘that 
circumstance, that mortification ensues, and, with it; 
the death of the animal. If the wound arises simply 
from a cut, or from laceration, without being accom. 
panied by any bruise, the divided edge should be 
brought together as soon as possible, by sewing 
them with common brown thread and the applica. 
tion of a bandage, and the external inflammation 
may be moderated by simple fomentations of bran 
and water. For there is generally inflammation 
enough in the injured part to carry on the healing 
process without having recourse to stimulating ap- 
plications, and caustics are wholly unnecessary and 
improper in all fresh wounds. But the almost inva- 
‘riable practice of country farriers is to introduce a 
tent of tow dipped in some strong oils, m which 
case the inflammation is increased, and nature, i 
making fruitless efforts to close the wound, whilst 
it is thus kept asunder by the interposition of the 
tent, is excited to an excessive degree, and a great 
quantity of proud flesh, or superfluous granulations, 
arise at the edges, which soon become diseased ;) and 
that which was at first but a simple healthy wound 
is converted, by injudicious treatment, into a foul 
_-*The benefit of healing wounds by ‘the first m- 
tention is particularly manifest in ‘cases ofover+ 
reaches on ‘the heels of the fore-feet from ‘the ‘shoes 
of the hind-feet. For in thesé cases nothing more 
is necessary than to wash the ‘part thoroughly with 
warm water, so as to remove all/sand or dirt: what- 


Bie 
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and then to keep the divided parts together by 


ye, and not to remove. it. for. three or four, 
east. ‘The coagulable lymph will. then. .be 
yut from the mouths of the vessels, and the 
will be found glued; and this constitutes. 
called healing by the first intention, and this _ 
may. generally be adopted with. SUCCESS 
the wound is of a simple nature. In con, 
wounds, where the bone has been injured as 
e muscular parts, it is more difficult and 
es impossible to heal by the first intention ; 
ecause the consequent inflammation 1s, more 
_and, secondly, because the fractured. parts.of 
ne become, when detached, extraneous . sub- 
and must be brought away before the wound. 

ughly heal. Hence it sometimes happens 
e surface of the wound heals. whilst. the bot- 
internal part is unsound, owing to, the cir- 
nce of the bone not having exfoliated, and 
ion being still kept up, a fresh. degree of 
ation ensues, and the wound suppurates and. 
ey aodins ol wuts. davtiias ‘esclbe hind 
s case (and in this only) the mouth of the 
may be kept open by the introduction, of 


and if the abscess has not a sound, healthy 
roy the diseased surface, and produce a 
d granulations, and the secretion of pure, 
x of a proper consistence. nie 
endon is wounded, it should be fomented. 


varm. fomentations of bran and water. . Violent 
and spirituous applications are, for the most. 


proper. When the wound heals. slowly, it 
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shortest and’ most effectual mode of relief. “Where - 
this ig not used, the wound should be excited: by — 
applying slightly to the surface the butter of anty 
mony, and, when it is healed, a pledget of tow dip, 
ped in the following lotion: eh WEL ogg 


Golard’s extract, “ n 1 drachm,. * 
Vinegar, - e - “aby Oe. ilies 


fo be mixed in a quart bottle, and filled up afz 
terwards with water. The pledget to be bound 
moderately tight with a flannel bandage. — 

If the wound be very deep, a poultice of bran 
thay be used two or three days. It is best kept on 
by the leg of a worsted stocking, which may be 
drawn up over the knee, and tied both above and 
below, but not too tight. Afterwards apply the 
following dressing: | | 


Verdigrease, - -  - 2% drachms. 
Digestive ointment, - 2 ounces. 


“In case of gunshot wounds, it is always advisable 
to bleed the horse. Probing is to be avoided as 
ymuch as possible; but the wound may be laid open, — 
+n order to extract the ball, If the ball has sunk 
deep, it is best to leave the working of it out to na- 
ture. All unctious applications are to be avoided, 
and the wound dressed with turpentine mixed with 
honey or the yolks of eggs. If proud flesh arises, 
riix a little red precipitate with the ointment. In 
the meah time, cooling and opening medicines will 
have a good effect. - , 


| 62. LockED-JAW. 
- Symiptoms.-Horses are extremely subject to the 
Tetunus, or locked-jaw, which proves one of the 
most obstinate and fatal diseases by which they are 
affected. It usually begins with some degree 0° 
fever; and, as it increases, the neck becomes: stifl, 
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ad fixed and immoveable,, and somewhat 


about the mouth are contracted, | the 
gress great. animation and anxiety, and. the 
jrawn partly over the eye-ball; the nostrils 

\ded, the breathing difficult, the j jaws fixed, 
le nearly incapable of motion. — 

“ bson has described this dreadful disease 
rately, though his expressions are uncouth. 
As soon as a horse is seized in this man- 
head is raised with his nose towards the 
sears pricked up, and his tail cocked, looking 
gerness, as an hungry horse when hay is 
to him, or like an high-spirited one when 
mettle: in so much that those who are 
-s to such things, when they see a horse 
) this manner, will scarce believe any thing 
quence ails him; and I have seen such per- 
surprised when they have been told of 
But they are soon convinéed when 
other symptoms come on apace; that his 
ws stiff, cramped, and almost immoveable ; 


s and ganglions will rise on the tendinous 
of; and ail the muscles, both before and 
will be so pulled and. crampled and stretched, 
ooks as if he was nailed to the pavement, 


parts, pi his body, that it is almost im- 
0 Move it; and if trial be made to make 
he is reatly to fall at every step, unless he 
fully supported; his eyes are so fixed with 
ction of the muscles, as gives him a deadness 
looks. He snorts and sneezes often, pants 


ty happens j in afew days, unless. some very 
1 eel srpski turn can sah wig to gus bi 


th the ears and tail erect and motionless; 


horse in this condition lives a few days, se-. 


legs stiff, wide, and straddling ; his skin so 


y with shortness. of breath: sand. this 
inereases till he drops down dead, which 


Sor i er ene eta 
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‘OM. Lawrence justly observes, that it isoa very 
erroneous opinion to suppose that the locking of the 
jaws, and the being incapable of receiving any suse 
tenance, is the cause of the animal’s death: The 
fact is, that death is the consequence of ‘suffocation, 
arising from the rigidity reaching the muscles of the 
ribs, in which case their expansion is prevented, and 
the breathing of course. is stopped. It is probable 
also that the action of the heart and arteries is sus 
pended from the same cause. Ba boeog 
~ CausesThis disease is generally primary 5 but’ 
it ig sometimes symptomatic, and may be produced) 
by various causes, particularly from wounds, where: 
the nerve is partially divided : from cold, when the: 
body is in a profuse sweat. It may arise also from: 
‘nternal irritation, as from worms, which, in Mri 
Gibson’s opinion, are a very common cause of ite 
Probably it more frequently proceeds from wounds, 
a3 a puncture in the foot or any other part; and it 
has certainly often been brought on by the barba- 
rous operation of docking and nicking. There’ 
seems no doubt that the brain is the principal seat 
of the affection. | | Doi ss f 

- Cure—Instances of recovery from this disease in 
horses are very rare. It is, however, necessary to 
use some Vigorous Means as early as possible. Opium,’ 
aconite, hellebore, &c. have been tried in the veteri-' 
naty college in very large doses, but without any 
beneficial effects. From considering it as a disease 
of the brain, trepanning has been used; ‘with the’ 
view of making pressure on the brain, and ‘this has 
sometimes appeared to take off the spasm of the: 
muscles: but as soon asthe pressure’ was ‘removed,’ 
the spasms returned with nearly. equal violence. 
An infusion of tobacco, to the amount of two 
pounds, has been given by Mr. Coleman ; ‘but: the 
symptoms appeared to be aggravated. Mr, 'Feron 
recommends bleeding, and immersing the animal 10 
a warm bith at 90 deg. of Fahrenheit; s6°as to keep 


a 
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ie body covered sith the water, for, two; or 
11s, Which he has known to be successful; 
se must afterwards be clothed and kept 
. The most. probable means. to. ‘relieve 
mal seem to be giving opium in large doses 
, of elyster, frequently repeated, and rubbing 
e body frequently with some. stimulating 
1, such as oil of turpentine and tincture of 
les... Mr. Blaine recommends a clyster com- 
‘a strong decoction of poppy heads, with. 
nees of camphor dissolved in brandy; or. if 
ought. too expensive, one with two ounces 

of hartshorn, and four ounces of oil of tur- 
mixed with two or three yolks of eggs, and, 
‘ale, .Mr. Moorcroft, recommends the cold 
the copious effusion of cold water... A Ger- 
ician has very. recently found the carbonite 


1 and opium. produce. a. wonderful good | 


ses of tetanus. in human. beings, and. it. 
serves, a ibis in the same, fatal en AAR 


upon ‘Tyne, has lately published a very. 
disease, with a great number of cases in) 
ected a complete cure. The foliowing, 


ef sketch. of his mode of treatment; but. 
wish to examine fully his. practical Fen, 


poreiar Sarachatss as. 


kinson, a i abaltul veterinary. surgeon in, | 


ork explanatory of his method of treating : 


nterestanigs ulneation,, Lasguehinians nage | 
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The aloes, soap, and ginger, to be beat well toge, 
ther and made into an electuary with the treacle | 
and oil of aniseeds,’ and the whole afterwards mixeg 
in a pint of warm water. This is a sufficient dogg 
for a middle sized saddle horse. 3 

As the stomach and intestines in this complaint — 
are not very susceptible of being acted upon, the 
following clyster is recommended at the same time; 


Olive oil, -  - © 7... >, 8 ounces, 
Water gruel, warm, - : 2 quarts. 


If the horse is in a plethoric state, and his pulse 
and respiration have become much hurried, a mode. 
rate quantity of blood may be drawn from the jugu. 
lar vein; and this operation must be repeated ac. 
cording to circumstances. PERE Ooh 

Me. Wilkinson advises the diet to consist of thin 
bran-mashes, oat-meal gruel mixed with milk or a 
little good clover when the jaws are not too much 
shut. The muscles of the head, jaws, neck, and 
back, to be rubbed with the following liniment: 


Oil of turpentine, - , half an ounce. 

Water of pure ammonia, half an ounee. 

Mustard powder, “ 2 ounces. : 
Olive oll; = 0-4 ot 2 quarts. 


Immediately after applying this liniment, cover 
the body with sheep skins, as recently taken off the 
sheep as possible ; the skin to be mnermost. - ‘This 
eminently tends to increase the perspiration, and 
consequently to relax the muscles. Great care 1S 
necessary lest the perspiration be obstructed by cold. 
When sheep skins cannot be procured, a bliste? 
may be applied the whole length of the spine, the 
hair being previously clipped off. . If the disease has 
made much progress, apply a blister also over the | 
skull, and about eight mches backwards on eat 
side of the neck, in the direction of the vertebr® 
The following formula is given for the blister: 


& 
4 
re % \ 4 
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i tharides powdered, - 1 ounce, 
orbium powdered, - 2 drachnis, wa 
Saha ~ = J ounce. e aby 
a ae fo ae ounces. es 


occasioned 1 by i it has subsided, pet the 
> liniment and sheep-skins. | 

ikinson has also found powerful anti- 
3, given after the purgative drench is done 
Me serviceable, The pollens is re- 
| 1drachm. — 


opium, se ce 
SUN Uae) OR Oe ior dreehnrgen tite: 
IE) A lan da TE ok o) drachuas;; fb 


> = 

= e = =: ——e lo Z "3 +> » 

ee = Se FES eS = PAE, ORS OR ae a aN 
Se ee NO a ee ne te ee ee Ne a “S 


: the opium in water, and the camphor 
cetida in spirits of wine ; then add aniseeds: 
uf icient to make a ball. 

re is required in giving this ball when 
are much shut. The ball should be given 
dieces on the end of a piece of whalebone — 
or the ball may be dissolved in a pint of a’ 
of rue, and given as.a drench morning | 
g with a small horn. Considerable time | 
should be taken in administering this: me- : 
part of it be lost, or the convulsions in- | 


lately after the ball or dreneh has been 
ssolve one of the same balls in three’ pints 
‘oct on of rue, and give it asa clyster morn. 
vening. ‘The decoction is made thus: 


aria ae nah three handfuls, | 
en Oe bo _ three quarts... )) 


to two dust and strained off. , 
ion is requisite in increasing or dimi- 
quantity of opium, according to: the — 
Spasms, anid the efletty it is ‘observed 

the yg hg en ee He” 
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_ If the clysters act too powerfully as an astringent. — 
this may be counteracted by adding to each fou, — 
drachms of common soap; and if the bowels become 
obstinately Gostive, repeat the purgative drench at — 
intervals of about a week. If the muscular syste — 
is found very rigid, or the horse lies down, thig — 
writer advisés to have him slung, which will also 
facilitate the administration of the medicine. 

In case the disease has completely locked the 
jaws, both the medicines and food must be adminis. 
tered in the form of clysters. The quantity of me. 
dicine in each clyster must be considerably more. 

Mr. Wilkinson disapproves the amputation of the — 
injured part in the tail, when the disease originates 
from docking; nor is he partial to incisions or caus. 
tics, when the complaint arises from a wound in any 
other part of the body. He prefers warm fomenta- 
tions, dressings of digestive ointment to the wound. 
ed part, and, above all, strict attention to internal 
medicines. — | 


63. Brite oF A MAD Doc. 


The most effectual method of cure, and indeed — 
the only one that should be depended upon, is in- 
stantly to cut out the part bitten, and afterwards to 
cauterize it with a hotiron. The surrounding parts 
should be well rubbed with the following liniment: — 


Olive O40) ‘ 3 2 ounces. 
Water of pure ammonia, - I ounce. 
Opodeldoe, EAA 1 ounce. 
Tincture of opium, -  - 1 ounce. 


Mixed. After which dress the wound with the 
following ointment: — | 


Common turpentine, 41 Bounces. 
. Bees’ wax, ee a 3 ounces. 
) Blaek pitch,. = - 9) 40.) > 1 ounce. 

Yellow resin, - =. = 6 ounces. 

Linseed oil, _— - ae 1 pint.. 


Ue ee eT MIRE PRE EON 4 aE r - 


“them together over a slow fire ; then 
andadd— 


s of turpentine, - is ounces. 


| whole i in'a pot, and stir till it begins to 


Eee atich Leone appear, administer the 
B¢ drench : | 


uivian bark, - _— half an ounce, 


stor Oi ees oh) "8: ounces. 


mn twice a day if necessary. 
following is recommended by ae, farriers . as 
or the bite of a mad dog: 


mee 4 di OSG grains. 
ive cinnabar, : 25 grains. 
titious cinnabar, 25 grains. 


given in a glass of arrack three nights to- 
nd the night preceding the full of three 
ive moons. 

no dependence ought to be placed on speci- 
d if the part bitten cannot be cut away, it 
to destroy the animal immediately, as other 
es may prove fatally saranda | 


Ee Rte ucus Bites AND STINGs. 


bite of : a viper or adder may be cured, if early 
ed to, by rubbing the afflicted part, .or the 
limb, for a considerable time with warm. salad 
peating it two or three times a day. If the 
nt recommended i in the preceding article can 
ed in a short time after the bite, it will be 
and more effectual in arresting the pro- 
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od in a quart of warm gruel. This dink to : 


the venom. This mixture will also” be 


Me 
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found excellent in cures of stings by. hornets op — 
wasps. If internal medicine is requisite, the follow, 
ing may be given: : 


Mithridate, -. - - 1 ounce, 
Bart Gitartary + ke ce 2 drachms. 


Dissolve them in a pint of rue tea, and then add— 
Salad oll, —s - - 4 ounces. 


To be given about milk-warm. 


i 65. Tor TooTH-acHeE. 

Mr. Richard Lawrence observes, that this com- 
plaint proceeds from the canker in the grinders: the 
best cure in this case is immediately to punch out 
the afflicted grinder or tooth. The canker 1s gene. 
rally owing to the bridle being rusty, and may 
easily be known by the little black blotches, or 
brown specks, which appear on the tongue, or other 
parts of the mouth. If not caused by the bridle-bit, 
like the scurvy in the human frame, it proceeds — 
from bad diet, or may be deemed hereditary, and — 
then it appears in small white specks, and will, in 
time, spread nearly over the whole of the mouth, 
-and occasion irregular ulcers. The following gargle 
mixture will be found in this ease an effectual cure: 


Wine vinegar, - - __ halfa pint. 
Burnt alum, “ \ ‘1 ounce. | 

Common salt, = - wi 1 ounce. 
Bole armenic, - —  - half an ounce. 


Mix and shake the whole in a bottle for use. 

With this mixture the horse’s mouth should be 
dressed every morning and evening in the following 
manner : | | | | 

Take a small care, or piece of whalebone, half 2 
yard long, and tie a linen rag, or a piece of tow, 
round ore end; then dip it into the mixture, an 


Bare 
ae 


fig A. The concave Shoe tor tlat Soles. 


Lig. 2T he bar Shoe tor tender Frogs. 
Fig). The Shoe tora sound Foot. 


iy 4. A Frost Shoe. 
a.The sharp wedge screwed intothe hed- 


P rene 
b. The temate screw in the heel. [see oppem 
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) his mouth and gently run over it to all 
nd gee about an hour afterwards. 


eins noticed the most. common and im- 
liseases to which horsés are’ subject, and 
the different approved modes of treatment, 
w be necessary to give some plain, practical 
ns on the best way of performing some of 
+ useful and common: operations in. farriery. 
Appendix a great variety of useful recipes 
iven, properly classed, and forming a valua- 
mmary of VeTrrtnary Materia MEpica. 


66. SHORING. 


i 


ae : 


is a most important operation; ws has 
been much studied and improved in mo- 


e knowledge of the anatomy af the horse’s 
ht to consult Mr. Coleman’s elegant work 


summary of the structure and functions of 

may, however, be easily understood, and 
yered by ordinary readers, and will be found 
It appears then, 


, before any art has been employed, oF 
s to a circle; and, 


mpletely filled by the sensible parts of the 


Breen 


parts; let him chump it well about his 


Those who are desirous of obtaining | 


ucture, economy, and diseases, wherein the 
i, slduth. vessels, nerves, and baontichtaik are 


ibed and beautifully figured. The follow- : 
t service in imparting a knowledge of the 
he natural form of the hoof of the fore-feet 
_ the internal cavity of the hoof, when circu- 


at the hoof is composed of horny. etal : 
th i ase hoon names of crust, sales Hare and 
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That the crust is united with the last bone of the 
foot, by a number of laminated elastic substances, — 
That the uses of the laminz are to support the 
weight of the animal, and from their elasticity to 
prevent concussion. | Pai 
. That the horney sole is external concave, inte, 
nally convex, and united by its edge with the infe 
rior part of the crust. Wa 
'. That the uses of the horny sole are to act as 9 
spring; by descending at the heels; to preserve the 
sensible sole from pressure, and (with its concavity) 
to form a convexity of the earth. 
That the external bars are nothing more than a 
continuation of the crust, forming angles at the heels, _ 
That the internal bars are a continuation of the 
lamineze of the crust, attached to the horny sole at 
the heels within the hoof; and that these insensible 
lamine are intimately united with sensible laminated 
bars, connected with the sensible sole. : 
That the use of the external bars, is to preserve 
the heels expanded; and the use of the internal 
horny bars to prevent separation and dislocation of 
the horny sole from the sensible sole. 
. That the external frog is convex, and of an insen- 
sible horny elastic nature. | ! 
_ That the internal senstble frog is of the same 
form, very highly elastic, and united with two elas- 
tic cartilages. One ty | 
- That the frogs are not made to protect the ten- 
don, as Mr. St. Bel and other writers have supposed. 
That the use of the frog is to prevent the horse 
from slipping, by its convexity embracing the 
ground ; and from the elasticity of the sensible and 
horny frogs they act as a spring to the animal, an 
keep expanded the heels. | atts 
_ In the common mode of shoeing, the bars are 0 
tally cut away, and the frog is considerably pare 
down, ‘by means of a cutting instrument called 4 
. butteris.” The reason assigned for cutting away th? 
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ening the heels, as it is called, is, that the 

t contract, and that the shoe may not 

the sole and occasion corns. The hoof 

repared, the shoe is to be applied. The 

m of the shoe is nearly elliptical, being — 

the fore part, and growing narrower to. 

heels, where it is thieker than at the toe: di... 

on its outer surface where it is to touch 

, and concave on its inner part, which is 

ext the hoof. It is fastened to the hoof by 

eight nails, four in each quarter; and the’ 

hese nails are nearly eubical, standing out 

yond the shoe. his shoe is eommonl 

early red-hot, in order to adapt it better, 

e it fit closer to the hoof. | 

llowing consequences must result from this. 
mode of shoeing : ‘ ey ae 

functions of the bars, which are evidently : 
prevent contraction of the feet, must be 


ee oS DE oO Aa ng nds Pee 


g away the frog exposes this.part to in- 

‘productive of many diseases, : 
elevation of the heels prevents the frogs _ 

bracing the ground, for which they were 

tended. ee : | 

aking the shoe concave at the quarters, 

ing the nails near the heels, the growth of 

impeded, the foot contracted, and its pro- 

estroyed, i ee ) 

astening the shoe near the insensible fro 

els, the proper action of the frog and sole is- 

, and the foot loses its natural spring. | ae 

ing on the shoe hot dries up the moisture | 

usts, and sometimes utterly destroys them. . 

making the shoe rounded next the ground, — 

footing and power of the horse is very much — 


t modern writer who attempted toreform = 
on mode of shoeing, appears to have been 


oe, 
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Lafosse. It is true that an excellent mode of shog, 


ing was recommended about 300 years ago by Cesar 


Fiaschi, an Italian writer on horsemanship; but hig — 
| i 
plan never came into general use, and Latosse ap. — 


pears to have all the merit of the improvement, as i¢ 
is'more than probable that he had never seen Fias. 
chi’s work. The shoe recommended by Lafosse wag 
- what he called the half-moon shoe, being nearly se. 
micircular, and reaching little further than to the 
middle of the foot; the nails being placed round the 
toe, Lafosse’s shoe was never very generally em, 
ployed in this country, even though the improve. 
‘ment was rendered familiar by Bracken and Bartlet, 
who translated Lafosse’ treatise into English. It 
has been considered as useful in some cases of dis. 
eased feet, and for strong feet which have begun to 
contract, or appear likely to do so, provided such 
horses are not employed on very hard, rough roads; 
but it is by no means applicable to the majority of 
our horses. Its principal disadvantages appear to 
be, that the heels wear too fast, and that, in running, 
horses are apt to slip with it. 


Mr. William Osmer improved considerably on the 


shoe of Lafosse. He forbade the frogs and bars to 
be cut away, except when they were ragged. He, 
however, remarks, that the féet of all horses should 
_ be pared according to their length; the crust being 
made perfectly smooth by paring or rasping. His 
shoe was every where of an equal thickness, rather 
narrower behind ‘than before, of a flat surface next 
the ground, and bevilled away from about the mid 
die of its breadth inwards,. leaving a flat surface for 
the crust to rest on. | ieee 
Lord Pembroke’s remarks on shoeing are exceed* 
inely ingenious. He observed that the weight of 
shoes'must, in a great measure, depend on the, qué 
lity and hardness of the iron. If the iron be very 
good, it will not bend, and in this case the, shoe 
eannot possibly be too light; care, however, mu” 


ss ae 
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he hat they be es ais of a thickness SO as not 


’s heel tnust. be narrower than any where 

ones may, be thereby prevented from 
nder it, and sticking there, which other- 
Id be the ease, because the iron, when it 
wardly beyond. the bearing of the foot, 
vity, wherein stones, being lodged, would 
d by pressing against the foot lame the 
"he part: of the shoe which the horse: walks 


git just 1 room 1 enough should be left 


xy time the horse comes into the stable, and 
1 marches) and also to prevent the shoes 
‘uipon the sole. Three, or at most four nails 
, hold better than a greater number, and 
oof ina far better state. He advises that 


‘row heels are prevented, and many good 


shod in the same manner as the fore-feet, 
hilly and slippery countries, where the 
mn the hinder feet may be a little turned up 


licted on all those who clap shoes on hot. 
pardonable laziness of farriers in making feet 


hoofs and utterly destroys them. Frequent 


‘imes they are very necessary. : 
oe recommended by Mr. Clark did not 
fery m uch from that of Osmer. He does not 
, recommend the hollowing of the surface 
shoe next the foot. Mr. Clark recommended 
‘wa and, an08 oni not. be pared or cut 


for bending would tear out the nails and_ 
100f. That part of the shoe which is next 


ot to put in a picker, (which a ought to be 


' the horse be cut square and short, and 
nails be placed in that part.. By these ~ 


oduced. His lordship advises the hinder 


most severity (says lord Pesabrobes ought 


6, instead of making shoes fitting feet, dries — 


is of shoes are detrimental, and tear the foot, 
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away without necessity, and -was much against aig. 

ing the heels with calking ; to the use of which hg 
preferred that of an ice nail. He, however, admits 
that sharp calkins may be necessary 1n hilly countries 

Several valuable improvements in the art of shoe. 
ing have been made by the veterinary college; ang 
Mr. Coleman has done much to extend our: know. 
ledge on this subject. But perhaps the college has 
recommended alterations too hastily, and which 
naturally tend to decrease public confidence. 

The French blacksmiths are neither so neat no,y 
handy in their operations as the English, but they 
have a better method in driving the Hany. The 
English blacksmith drives the nails up the wall as 
high as possible, so as to leave but a very small por- 
tion of the nail to clench; whereas the French drive 
them so obliquely outwards, as that the points come 
out at about three-quarters of an inch above the 
shoe. This method is safe, and holds the shoe firmer 
than if the nail had been driven higher up. 

The following general rules will be found useful 
in almost every case that can occur. 

1. The length, breadth, and thickness of the shoe 
ought to vary according to the form of the hoof. 
The hoof should never be made to fit the shoe in- 
stead of the shoe the hoof. - 

2. In preparing the foot for the shoe, the dead 
surface of the sole, and the ragged edges of the frog, 
should be cut away with the drawing knife; but 
the heel must not be scooped out or notched. The 
bars or binders spourd not be cut on any pretence 
whatever. 

3. The shoes of colts should be shaped exactly to 
the hoof, which at first is always circular: they 
should also be light, and only wide enough to admit 
MS Nate 

. The shoe for a ‘well formed hoof should not be 
sah three-quarters of an inch broad, perfectly flat 
and of the same thickness throughout. 
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hoe should not be: fudlered, but holes 
ut sufficiently large to bury the head of 
his renders the chide stronger and more 
ordinary saddle-horse will require a weight 
id nails from 12 to 14 ounces; but a'mo- 
coach-horse will require from 18 to 20 


shoeing a hollow sole, the heels should be 
and the quarters rasped. _ : 

ien the sole is flat, and the wall thin and 
e heels must not be pared, but the toe 
kept short. The shoe must be broader 
sual, and adapted in some measure to the 
of the sole. The surface of the shoe next 
d should also be flat, by bevelling it from 
er edge of the web to the inward edge, so as to 
fficient space between the shoe and the sole. 
changes in the form of the shoe should be 
sradually. bao ae 


in order to preserve the shape of a colt’s foot, 


RB 


Both. |... 


Lhe sole of the foot should never in any spent 


a contact with the shoe. | } 
[he frog should, in almost every case, be al- 
fo come in contact with the ground. 

am shoes may be made fora good foot ; but 
yeneral rule must vary according to the effécts 
ay have been produced by bad shoeing or 


hounds 90% CASTING. 


e are several tedious and painful operations 
are sometimes obliged to perform, and which 
ld be difficult, or impossible to execute, were 
gipal deri, ab; thll, liberty, to, resist us.” It is, 


should be full sized, and new ones put on. 


iy 
7 
a 
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masters of him, by throwing him down on the 
ground, and in a convenient situation, so as not tg, 
expose him or ourselves to injury. ‘This operation 


‘is called casting, and is usually thus performed. 


The first object is to prepare a thick bed of stray. 
or litter, not less than eight feet square, to prevent 
the animal from being hurt in the fall. If the stable, 
be sufficiently large to admit of the bed being made 
there, it is to be preferred, as, during the operation — 
to prepare for which casting is necessary, the parts 
operated on will suffer less from exposure to the air 
in the stable than without doors. | : 4 

But if there is not room in the stable, the bed 
must be made in the stable-yard, or rather, if possi. 
ble, in some field or park adjoining. : | 
The animal is now to be brought to one side of — 
the bed; a strong leather strap with a buckle at one 
end, and having an iron ring fixed to it, at a conve- 
nient distance from the buckle, is to be fixed round 
the pastern of each of the four legs, mn such a way 
that the rings of the straps that are round the fore- 
feet shall be directed backwards, and those of the 
straps on the hind-feet shall be opposite to these; 


while the buckles point outwards, to prevent hurt- 


ing the animal. A pretty strong cord, ten or twelve 
feet long, is to be fastened to the ring of that strap 
that has been placed. on the fore-foot on that side of 
the animal which is farthest from the bed: from 
this ring it is to pass through the ring on the hind- 
foot on the same side, from which it passes through 


the ring on the other hind-foot, then through the 


ring on the other fore-foot, and lastly through that 
to which it was first fastened. The animal being 
thus fettered, a number of men are to place them- 
#@lves beside him, so that he may be between ythem 
and the bed, while ethers are to stand on-the oppo- 
site side of the litter. Now, the men that are besidé 
the animal, laying hold of the end of the rope, are 


to pull gradually with considerable force, so as *° 


je four feet of the animal as near as possible 
r. When this is done, the men on the other 


ther at his chest, a third at his haunches, a 
t his tail, &c. pull the animal toward. them 
Bre te PAO a OM Rs oa 
necessary to observe, that the men who pull 

nd those who receive the animal on the 
ist not act at the same time;. as in this case 
ock would be so great and sudden, as probably 
ion some accident, either to the men or to: 
mal. Itis also proper to remark, that the 
‘must be cast in such a manner, that the part 
operated on may be fully in the view and 
Bthe opera. 900 | A ee 
en the animal is once on the bed, his. head 


his eyes. Another assistant must stand by 
d, which, for greater security, should be fas- 


with a knot at the first ring. 


< I 


1 animal, according to the operation that 


ives. : 


68. Firinc. 


a 


1g 1s the application of a heated metallic in- 
nt, called a cautery, to different parts of the 
‘The instruments are of different forms, ac- 
‘to the purpose for which the operation is to 
ormed, and will be described in the following 


) which firing is applicable. 


operation is found of use on several ocgasionss 
/ith this view a cautery shaped like a knife, 
unt edge and a thick back, is to be em-_ 
This form will also answer for mainy other 
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Jing in a row, one at the head of the ani. 


ield down by a man, and it will be proper. 


re are some little niceties to be observed in 


ded to be performed on him; but. of these 
all speak when we describe the operations 


n order to oppose the progress of mortifica- i 
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cases. There should be several instruments of the 

same kind, that when one becomes too.cool, anothe, — 
may be ready of the proper degree of heat. The 
heat of the iron intended for the present case should 


_ be that of a cherry-red. In applying the iron, the 
parts adjoining to the mortified place are to be, passed 


over with the edge of the instrument in successive 
parallel lines, so as the heat may penetrate to the 
living parts, and thus produce such a degree of 
healthy action as may enable them to throw off the 
mortified slough. When the iron has been applied 
for a sufficient time, which must be regulated by 
the nature of the part, and the extent of mortifica. 
tion, the wound is to be covered with a pledget 
spread with some stimulating ointment. | _ : 

2d, Firing is employed to brace the skin, and. to 


‘strengthen the sinews. The instrument above de- 


scribed is used on this occasion, but its heat must be 
somewhat greater. The mode of applying it is to 
pass the edge lightly and quickly over the skin, de- 
scribing parallel lines from one end of the part to 


the other. When one iron has been used in this 


way, a fresh one is to be taken, and made to retrace 
the lines first formed, beginning where the last iron 
left off; and this is to be repeated as often as appears 
necessary, taking care not to destroy the texture of 
the skin. It is recommended by some to apply the, 
hot iron, so as to burn away the hair, for some time 


- previously to firing the skin; as much time is other- © 


wise lost before the proper impression can be made 
by the iron. After firing, a blister is sometimes 
applied, as this is thought to increase the good effect 
produced by the iron. When firing is employed 
on the hind-legs, or on any part where the operator 
would be exposed to danger from the horse’s kick- 
ing, it is necessary to confine the legs by meahs of 
FOUU EM i iti | coannig . an 

8d, This operation has been found useful is, spa 
ving, ring-bones, old callous swellings of the back. 


nui ar Sis Oe MM Nn is ath testi wo siti 
‘ j 
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ring is very frequently had recourse to by 
styptic, in stopping or checking profuse a 
from accidental wounds, or surgical ope- 
The iron employed with this view has ge. | 
a rounded extremity, except in the operation 

ing, when an iron in the form of a ring is 

ly employed. — aay | , 

nother use of firing. is in wounds of the 

other circumscribed cavities, where it is 
d to promote a kindly circulation, and con- 

granulation of healthy flesh. It has been _ 
yed in these cases by Mr. Coleman, with con. 
fer Sticcess, ert 4 Sy, ioe 

Firing has been found one of the most effec- 
edies in those superficial ulcers that accom- 
cy or glanders in the horse; and, L 
» The use of the hot iron has been found 
certain means of preventing the dreadful 
ising from the bite of a mad animal, when 
applied after cutting out the bitten part. — 


69. Docxine. 


absurd and inhuman practice is thought to 


ginated in this country. The’ operation is 
performed amongst the Arabians and other 
i nations. It is undoubtedly a strange in- 
of prejudice and false taste to deprive Rote 
1 a fine ornament, which has evidently been 
n ih by nature as a protection against flies, 


innumerable other winged enemies, which 


4 


troops. 


the British cavalry were absolutely dismounted, — 
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harass them in the summer months. ‘When ow 
cavalry are sent abroad, the loss of the horses’ tails 
proves a very serious obstacle to the’ success..of the | 
‘More than one instance of this has occurred, — 
At the battle of Dettingen, in 1743, great part of 


from the death of the horses, occasioned ima. great 
measure by the torment which they experienced 
from the bite of gad-flies and other insects; and at 
the battle of Minden, in the seven years war, the 
cavalry of the allies were thrown into so mauch dis. 
order by these petty enemies, that they had nearly 
lost the battle. | Lord Pembroke ‘declares, that he 
has seen the cavalry horses belonging to our army 
sweating, rushing against each other, refusing their 
food, and absolutely devoured by flies, for want of 
their tails to brush them off; while those of the 
foreign cavalry that had not been deprived of this 
necessary defence, were cool, tranquil, fed well, and 
were in good condition. rot é 

It is argued, Ist, That a long tail is extremely in 
convenient when travelling; 2d, That a short tail 
strengthens the back, by requiring less nutriment 
from the body ; and, 3d, that a fine, arched, cocked 
tail is a beautiful object. Now the alleged inconve- 
niences of a natural formed tail are extremely tris 


ling, 
and are not to be compared with the advantages it 
possesses. ‘The opinion that docking strengthens 
the back is, to say the best of it, extremely pro- 
blematical; and we think few unprejudiced men” 
will deny, that a horse with a long tail is a much 
finer object than one that 1s perpetually perking and 
wriggling his tail in the air, and exposing his bale 
breech to the broad stare of open day, =. 
The manner of performing this operatiog is 2s 
follows +i-Secure the animal by putting a twitch ™ 


his nose, and tying up one of his fore-legs.) The? 


feel with your finger and thumb for the third joint 
from the setting on of the horses tails, raise up t 


t 
: 
* 
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n it backwards, and wrap a.very small cord 


9@° docking shears, and with a firm, steady 
‘divide the tail. The part round the bone 


a small quantity of powdered rosin may 
. The hair may then be untied, and suffered 
¥ its natural position. : . Me 
bungling performers lay the tail on a block, 
op off the part with a cleaver or hatchet, 
ith a mallet. Colts are sometimes docked 
nly four or five months old; but this is too 
1, as it exposes the animal to the attacks of flies 
Oasects: | | | 


| 
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operation of nicking consists in dividing the 
s that depress the tail, so that the muscles 


POG WENCeS. 2) 90 Tr : eles 
tail, in some horses, rises high out of the 
ind describes a regular and beautiful sweep, 
nore elegant thaf¥ the ascen ding curve which 
ked tail presents. It cannot therefore be jus- 
any manner, except in cases where the tail 
ose to the buttocks. The operation is judi- 
escribed by a modern writer on farriery in 
wing manner :— , | 


¥ 


nay cut a transverse line across the under part 
tail, at the distance of about two inches from 


n, after which the muscles of each side of the 
the tail should be divided, taking care to 


pout that joint; then just below this bandage | 
jen be seared with a hot iron of a circular 
large enough to enclose the bone of the 


applied to the part, and melted on it with. - 


ate it may operate freely: It is a cruel 
and the operation is often productive of — 


proper mode of proceeding is to cast. the 
and having all the dressings ready, the ope- 


np. The first incision should just go through 


: 
! 


avoid the artery, which generally runs close to the _ 
bone. The common practice is to cut three nicks 
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at equal distances from each other; but in genera} 
one nick will be sufficient, especially as three are 
apt to make the tail curve upwards, giving it a vul. 
gar hackney-like character. | 

© As soon as the operation is over, take some pled. 


gets of tow, rolled up at the ends, so as to tie like a 


string, and having sprinkled some fine oatmeal upon 
them, apply it to the divided part of the tail, and 
tie it on tolerably tight, and over that tie on a flan. 
nel bandage. The tail may then be put into the 
pulley, letting the weight at the other end of the 
string be just sufficient to keep the tail from falling 
down. On the following morning, cut the ties of 
the bandage through with the scissors, leaving on 
the bandage, which will stick on owing to the coa- 
gulated blood. This operation of cutting the ties 
of the bandage is necessary to be done on the fol- 


lowing day, because the tail swells in some’ degree, 


and if confined too long and too tight by the band- 
age, a very high degree of inflammation and even — 
mortification may ensue. Owing to a want of 
attention to this circumstance, it is said that a regl- 
ment of dragoons, in the English service, once lost 
above forty horses in the same week, which had 
undergone the operation of nicking. After ‘the 
operation is completed, the tail is to be suspended 


by a pulley, with a weight at the end of it. ‘The 


object of this is to keep the divided edges of the 
muscles apart from each other, so as to prevent them 
from uniting again during the process of healing. 

‘It has been customary to make three incisions 10 
the tail; but this is not necessary, one being gene 
rally sufficient, as the muscles lose all power of acting 
below the first incision. | | 

‘The bandage may be taken off on the third day 
and the tail dressed with common digestive’ oint 
ment, spread upon pledgets of fine tow, and bout 
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| flannel bandage, moderately tight. The tail 
ye suspended by the pulley until it is. per- 


ly from right to left, and vice versa, else the 
ight be kept inclining too much to one side... 
wtlet invented a machine for suspending the 
out the use of a pulley. It consisted of a 
saddle, or pad, with a groove in it, from 
cord passed to the tail, so as to draw it up-. 
er the horse’s back, oh 


us machine, with considerable improvements, 
by Mr. Goodwin, at Carlton House stables, 
ith great success. It is certainly the safest 
of securing the tail from accidents; but it is 
to one objection, which is, that it prevents the 
rom lying down during the whole time of its 
used, and which may generally be calculated 
rinight or three weeks from the time of. per- 
ig the operation? sits “typed fos! 
se the tail should swell, and discharge a large 
ty of matter, it will be proper to take some 
from the horse, and to give him a few of the 
ing diuretic balls; ) hice] 
mow resin, | 20) 0 Bounces, 
tre powdered, - ~ 8 otinces. 
enice turpentine, - -= 3 ounces. — 
iquorice powder, - | - 3 ounces. 
ger, Pia Ce fe, wee es ounces. © 
Bae 'S0ap, se a orcas, 
l of AGNIeE Sw ae 1 ounce, 


h honey or treacle sufficient to make it intoa’ 
or balls: Each ball to weigh two ounces. 
’ 71. Croprine. 


- and fashion have introduced another opera- 
by which the ears of horses are changed from 
atural shape and size, to those which are con-_ 


aled, care being taken that the pulley will 


rs 2 ‘ = se 
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sidered by their owners as more handsome or agrea, 
able. ‘The ears of the’ horse are seldom of such ig, 
_ shape or size, a8 to render them inconvenient to thie 
animals, or to unfit them for the purposes for which: 
nature has designed them. ‘This may, however. _ 
sometimes happen; and there are some cases of. 
wounds or diseases that may render cropping neces.) 
sary: but in performing this operation, it should — 
always be kept in mind, that as no part of the ani. 
mal is made in vain, no more of the ears should be 
taken away than what is absolutely necessary. | 

The operation of cropping is performed by an in. 
strument called the cropping iron, and a shape of 
the size of which it is intended the ear shall be, is 
applied to the ear to mark the line of section,. After 
the ear is cut, the skin and muscles recede consider- 
ably from the gristly part; but this seems of little 

- consequence, and the wound heals in a few days, 
without any other attention than confining the ani- 
mal within doors, and keeping him on a moderate, — 
cooling diet. Horses’ ears are sometimes trimmed, 
as the grooms call it; that is, they are deprived of 
the fine soft hair that lines the inside of the cavity. 
This practice is equally absurd with cropping, as 
will appear from the following observations of Mr, © 
Clark; | os Sie NORE a) 

The ears of horses, as of other animals, (says Mr, 
Clark,) are covered on the inside with a short down, 
intermixed with long hairs, which line the external 
cavity of the ear, which seems destined by nature to 
prevent harsh sounds from making too great an im- 
pression upon the brain, and likewise to prevent the 
cold air, rain, dust, flies, &c. from annoying the in- 
ternal ear. | The means commonly used to remove 

this down, &c. is by the scissors, the flame of a can- 
dle, or that of a burning torch. Both the latter are 
cruel and barbarous, and cause a deal of pain to the 
animal, not only from the blisters that sometimes 
rise on the ear after this manner of singeing them, 


ae 
& 


» from the means that are. used to make 


a 


x quarter any sound comes from, the atten- 
ey pay to what passes around them, or to 
oke to them. ‘Many of them, particularly 
t kind, as they only are liable to this kind 
ent, have the sense of hearing considerably 


rses at the time they are breaking, it is the 
tful ; ‘as the uncommon sounds, as the rat- 
arriages, drums, &¢. which are entirely new 


ds or in the streets, must make the greater 
‘on the sense of hearing: and perhaps it 


the ears of horses, is, that they will not go 
fully when travelling i in opposition to the 


get free access into the ears, they are conti- 
haking their heads, and endeavouring to turn 
and those who are of a more impatient 


Jy Shae | 
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with patience to undergo the operation, _ 
‘itch on the nose; and perhaps, if he is _ 
to the operator, one put on the ear. It _ 
served, that horses are very much cuided. un 
id by the sense of hearing. This is obvious . 
that hear distinetly, from the motion of | 
-and the direction they give them to. 


j f not rendered anes deaf, from the ATOM | 


3 operation is generally. first performed aA: 


and to which they are then more exposed. : 
ing to the above cause only that many : 
= timorous to. Lgl carriages, and remain so 


er ‘disadvantage which attends this opis | 


e especially if it rains; for as the wind | 


Il wheel suddenly round, in order toavoid 
ives them so much uneasiness, They are _ 
id to be restive; the whip and spurs are ap- . 
way of chastisement for a supposed fault | 


v hat Hae bees: said, it will be giildens from | 
tice of ane. away the natural. ‘covering 


Le Se ee ee ao Oe ee 


_ their keeper. 


pressed out; this being done, apply the clams or a— 
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from the inside of the ears, that the interna] ,. 
must be exposed to be considerably injured, pani 
cularly from.cold, dust, &e. which blunts the sen. 
of hearing, and perhaps causes deafness ; for it is oh 
served in those horses who have been much used { 
this treatment, that they lose that lively, active mo 
tion of the ears, and appear dull and inattentive ¢.. 
what passes around them, and even to the voice of 


“2, CASTRATION. 


This operation is found of use, as rendering horses 
more mild and tractable; but it is disputed whether 
the loss of strength and spirit, which the animal sus, 
tains, does not more than counterbalance this advan. 
tage. : . | 

The best mode of performing this usual operation 
is, to throw the horse on some convenient spot, on 
the off side, and when down, let the off hind-leg be 
drawn towards the neck, by which the scrotum will 
be fairly exposed. Holding the scrotum firmly, 
make a cut at once through it, not of too great 
length, but sufficient to admit the testicle being 


pair of nippers on the cord, within an inch of the 
testicle, and hold the clams sufficiently tight to stop 
the flow of blood, but not to bruise the cord; the 
stone may then be cut off with a scalpel, or it. may, 
be seared off with a burning knife. If itis cut 0 
with a scalpel, immediately before the clams let g° 
their hold, sear the end of the cord. Some apply 4 
little powdered resin on it before searing, after which 
the clams may be loosened. When this is finished, 
proceed to remove the other in the same manner. 
After both are removed, a pledget of lint, wette 
in warmed spirits, may be introduced just withi0 


the edges of each wound; but no salt should by aby 


means be introduced, as is the practice of some fat 
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will any kind of bandage be easily re- 
dif any thing of this kind is used, it should 
ely applied, so as not to irritate. a 
erators separate the epididymis from the 
and suffer it to remain, by which means 
< that a portion of the animal’s spirit is 
, A similar custom is said to prevail in 
but the French operators object to it, on 
that it produces fistulous sores in the part. 
is, that when any portion of the testicle’ is 
to remain, though it cannot secrete semen, 
las some action going on within, by which it 
some influence both on the mind and form; 
uch, the future growth of the animal may 
be slightly affected by it, and perhaps his 
00; but the addition to the latter may pro- 
t be a very favourable one. | 
the operation is to be performed, the best 
srobably when the foal is about three months 
h some prefer a much more advanced age, 
even twelve months, and more in some 
) all animals, there is, however, the least 
of inflammation while they are young in 
g such operations. Besides, it is better to 
its before they have any propensity to hanker 
es, and get bad habits. When the foals 
, and the weather is not too hot, the latter. 
fay or beginning of June may be a good | 
rseason, ae ; 
re this operation. be performed on a fat horse, 
uld be bled and kept rather low. It is best. 
ed in mild weather. If there be a consider- . 
ee of inflammation about the part, give the 
drnk:— | | 


mouvaan bark, a ..= 6) Younce: | ; 


ithridate, mittee LOUNGES Boel). : 
neture of opium, - half an ounce. | 
pint of warm ale. see a } 
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The part should also be frequently fomented, and 
washed with a solution of sugar of lead. it wij 
also be advisable to rub some blistering ointment oy _ 
the inside of the thigh. 


3, BLEEDING. 


The operation of blood-letting is of very consider, 
able importance to a horse; and much danger often 
results from its being improperly performed. The 
vein usually opened runs along the neck, and is 
called the jugular vein. lee % 

The vein is usually opened by means of a fleam, 
which is forced into the vein, by striking it with a 
small wooden mallet, called by farriers a blood-stich, 
There are many objections to this mode of bleeding. 

‘In the first place, it is extremely clumsy; and, if 
the vein happens to roll, which is very commonly 
- the case, a large wound may be made in the skin,” 
without drawing blood. Again, horses are easily 
frightened by any sudden motion of the hand ; and 
some persons have a way of shaking the blood-stick 
before they give the stroke; and, in doing this, they 
often use more exertion than is necessary. The 
a ‘animal, alarmed at these strange motions, tosses up 
rs . his head, and thus renders the stroke uncertain. 
Many prefer the ordinary lancet used by sul 
geons; and, in several cases, particularly of local 
bleeding, this is the most convenient instrument 
But in opening the jugular vem, we do not considel 
it as much superior to the common fleam. When 
‘this latter is employed, the back of it should be 
made of considerable thickness; as when it 1s too 
narrow, as is commonly the case, when the i 
strument is struck with the stick, it sinks into the 
channel of the vein, which is often not opeD&™ 
as the prominent muscles of the neck receive the 
stroke. © : oly se 
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& ats 


710 t purposes. of bleeding we would recom- 


10Fe | ertain in its effect. | 

‘a rope, or any other ligature, about. ‘the 
rious to bleeding, is in some cases impro- 
in many dangerous. Rubbing the neck 
ith a wisp of straw will be sufficient to fill 
1. If the horse can stand, a moderate pres- 
th the finger will make the blood flow freely; 
horse is lying on the ground, a oe 
4 e Improper. 


sequence, as, when the opening is made too 
ym. the head, where the vein lies deep among 
scles, both the vein is not so easily opened, 
wound is not so readily healed. The most 
place for opening the jugular vein is about 
below the j joining of the small branches that 
m the lower jaw. This is generally about 
breadth from the head; but it may be easily 
‘the swelling of the vein when pressure 1s 
n its trunk, 
re opening the 7 vein, it*is usual to wet the 
at lie above it, and to stroke*them in the 
n of the intended orifice. This is a good 
, as the instrument thus passes through the 
ore readily, not having to overcome the re- 
‘of the hair. In mentioning the direction of 
ice, it is worth while to remark, that this 
| neither be longitudinal nor directly across 


\e 


oblique. orifice is most easily stopped. | 
n the vein is opened, it is highly proper in 
es to catch the blood in some convenient ves- 
is a very absurd practice, although | it is 


1.on the ground or on a dunghill, by which 
n0 precise estimate cant be made of the quan- 
‘blood taken away. This may ‘either be so 


2 pring-fleam, it being easily applied, and 


ce where the vein is to be opened | is of 


but rather oblique; as the flow of blood. 


ly adopted, -to allow the blood to flow at. 


) 
t, 
| 
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small, as to be of no advantage; or it may be 5. 
considerable as to produce fainting, before the ope. 
rator thinks of stopping the orifice. : af 
For the purpose of measuring the quantity of 
blood taken away, Mr. White recommends a grady_ 
ated tin vessel, capable of containing five quarts. 
every pint being marked on the inside of the vesse} 
so that the quantity of blood that is taken off may 
be exactly known. The blood should always be pre. 


served, that we may judge from its appearance of 


the nature of the disease, and whether it is proper 
or not to repeat the operation. If the blood conti. 
nues fluid for a considerable time, it shows that 
there is an inflammatory state of the body ; and if 
jelly-like substance, of a whitish or light buff colour, 
and rather firm consistence, appears on the surface 
after the blood has cooled, and especially if the sur. 
face is hollowed, we may be certain that the animal's 
complaint is of an inflammatory nature, that the 
bleeding has been proper, and must be repeated if 
the symptoms continue or increase; but if the blood 
coagulates quickly. is uniformly of a dark liver 
colour, loose, and easily broken, with a considerable 
quantity of water upon its surface, it denotes debi- 
lity, and shews that the disease arises from'a weak- 
ness of the system; that instead of bleeding, ionit 
and cordial medicines are to be employed, with 
every thing that may tend to restore the animal's” 
strength. | | , | as 
“When a sufficient quantity of blood has been 
taken away, it is for the most part necessary to 
cure the orifice, in order to prevent future accidental 
bleeding. This is usually done by thrusting a com 


mon pin through the lips of the wound, and twining | 
about it a little horse hair. As in this way the 
wound often rankles, and becomes a sore difficult 1 


heal, which we are disposed. to attribute to the bras 
pin employed, as often as to any other cause; W 
vould recommend a pin of silver, or at least of Pm 
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tei, ¢ 


oe 


steel. ‘he pin need not pass through more 
e skin; and in some cases, when the horse 
onyeniently be fastened to the rack after bleed- 
in may be entirely dispensed with, = 
s often required to bleed on either side of 
k, or on both sides, it is proper that the ope- 
i10uld be able to bleed with either hand. This 
ed not quite so necessary in bleeding horses - 
ttle as in the human subject; but it will be 
ound very convenient in both. : 
ome cases, especially in inflammation of the 
where a sudden and copious loss of blood is 
d, it becomes necessary to open the temporal 
_ This is easily effected, as the artery is si- 
very superficially, about an inch and a half 
rds from the upper and outer corner of the 
It is most conveniently opened with a lancet, 
en a sufficient quantity of blood has been 
_the flow is in general very easily stopped by 
¢ continued pressure upon the artery; or, if 
ould not succeed, and a dangerous effusion of 
hould be apprehended, this may be effectually 
ted by completely dividing the artery. 
oleman, speaking of the inflammation of the 
hich sometimes succeeds bleeding, observes, 
henever inflammation attacks the internal 
of veins from bleeding, or any wound, the 
-1s to be considered as of the same nature, and 
ng the same remedies, as the exposure of 
or other cavities. : i ae 
e first symptom of inflammation and suppura- 
ithin a vein, is generally a small degree of 
ig about the orifice, the lips of which soon 
from each other, and a little oozing escapes 
he part. ey. Bere velit 
other times, the swelling will be more consi- 
2, attended with frequent hoemorrhage; and 
the swelling extends much above the orifice, 
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the vein is frequently callous and enlarged as high 
as the head. : 
On the first appearance of swelling in the part, 
the pin should be taken out, and the part fomented 
with warm water four or five times a day, and in 
the intervals the following lotion may be used, viz, 


oGolardy cu = X i 1 drachm. 
Spirits of wine, arin half a pint. 


To be put in a quart bottle, and filled up with 
water. . oe | 
This treatment, if regularly persisted in for a day 
or two, will generally remove the swelling and in. 
flammation; but if the horse 1s fat, and considered 
to be foul in his body, a mild dose of purging physic 
may be given with advantage. It frequently hap- 
pens, that horses which run in mail or stage coaches 
are injured in the neck after bleeding, by the rein 
of the bridle rubbing again the pin which closes 
the orifice; and indeed instances have occurred of 
horses which work in the night having the pin 
forced out, and bleeding until they dropped down 
before the accident was discovered. . But, at all 
events, a carriage-horse should not be worked on 
the same day on which he is bled, because the pres- 
sure of the collar in drawing always fills the vein by 
stopping the circulation of the blood, and either 
prevents the orifice in the vein from closing an 
healing, or else bursts it open afresh after it has 
barely united. — ) | , 
When, however, the inflammation and swelling 
do not subside, and matter forms, the edges of the 
wound may be dressed with a small quantity ° 
butter of antimony, applied with the point of a fea- 
ther, which may be used once in three days. 
the same time, a poultice of bran may be applied, by 
inclosing the poultice in a flannel bag, and tying 1b 
easy round the neck. This will lubricate and softe? 


- 
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and will tend to keep down the inflamma- 
he common practice is to introduce a small 
corrosive sublimate, or else to dress the part 
iquafortis, either of which are very dangerous, 
‘they destroy all the parts which they touch, 
vein being eaten away also, the horse is in 
of bleeding to death, except the vein is tied 
ture above the orifice. 
ther writer on this subject remarks, that ‘the 
xere bleeding is required are, violent bruises 
sin the muscular and tendinous parts, where 
are attended with much inflammation; also 
wounds, where there is much laceration with- 
h loss of blood. It is likewise proper in all 
‘disorders or eruptions on the skin, 1n large 
s on the body or legs arising from a plethoric 
in all deep punctures, when the horse shews 


s, when attended with much inflammation. 
eding is sometimes the speediest method of 
relief in the beginning of inflammatory fevers, 
ch horses are very liable; it is also necessary 
jolent acute pains, as in the gripes, or colic, 
ary, or suppression of urine; in rheumatic 
ints, where the pain causes stiffness, or lame- 
nd which frequently shifts from one limb to 
er, or when it affects the neck, and occasions 
ffness and contraction of the muscles which 
monly called the chords; in inflammation of 
, or palate of the mouth, the latter of which 
| the lampas, when the horse cannot eat his 


ent colds, attended with defluxions of the 
recent swellings of the glands about the 


the pleura, stomach, intestines, kidneys, blad- 
9, or giddiness, and in all disorders where the 


‘seems affected ; in eruptions of the skin, called 


fe 


tat fi \y 
TAT ON) OR 


ms of great pain; and in swelling of the legs _ 


account of the tenderness of the parts—in- 


ws, &c.; in inflammations of the liver, the — 


any of the internal viscera; in apoplexy, | 
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surfeit; in full habits of body, where proper exercigy — 
has been neglected, and when a horse breathes With 
difficulty on the least exercise. On the other hang 
bleeding is to be avoided in cases of all inflammatoy, 
swellings after matter has formed. It is also to pe 
avoided in all cases of extreme lowness or weaknegg 
produced by fatigue or disease, or after strong eva. 
- cuations by purging, or scouring, or diabetes, or ex. 
— cessive staling. Delt pe ) 
“Bleeding is also improper during the time of g 
horse's moulting, or shedding his coat; in. fact, it 
should never be practised, except. some more sub. 
stantial reason can be given than the mere plea of 
custom at certain periods of the year.’ | 
Mr. White, in his. Materia Medica, says, ‘ When 
a horse appears dull and heavy, and. indifferent 
about his food; by bleeding we often prevent a 
’ fever. Ifa horse is bled at the commencement of a 
cold, the complaint generally proves moderate, and 
of short continuance. In all cases of internal in. 
flammation, or symptomatic fever, bleeding is the 
most essential remedy, provided the operation be 
performed at an early period, and the blood drawn 
in sufficient quantity. In such cases, I have often 
taken away five quarts, and repeated the operation 
the following day, when it appeared necessary. By 
bleeding copiously at first, these formidable diseases 
are crushed at once; while’ by suffering them to 
proceed, or become at all violent, which they will 
do unless this practice is adopted, (or if only a small 
quantity of blood is drawn,) they generally prove 
fatal ; nor will bleeding then be of any service.’ 
1, 2Mr. Clark of i<dinburgh, in his work on prevent 
ing diseases in horses, remarks, ‘that although the 
cases’ which’ may require bleeding are numerous, ye 
there is one general caution to be observed, v!% 
never to take away blood but when it is absolutely — 
necessary ; as it is a fluid that may be easily take? 
away, but cannot be so easily replaced ; besides, tha! 
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ractice of bleeding frequently, or at stated 
is exceedingly improper, as it disposes the 
become lax, weak, and plethoric. ee 
leeding, therefore, a due regard must always 
ad to the constitution, age, strength, &c. of 
and the state or habit of body they are in at 


commonly said that the taking away a little 
om horses, even when they are in health, or 
ey are in the least indisposed, will do no 
this, in one sense, may be allowed to be lite. 
rue; but why draw blood from them on every 
g occasion, unless there may be such symptoms 
ding as nay require it? T have observed in 
lorses who have been very frequently blooded, 
ch may be easily known from the cicatrices 
ks on‘ the neck veins, that their blood had 
luch of its tenacity, together with a consider- 
ortion of its florid and red colour. Butchers. 
slaughter calves may find their account in 
ng them frequently, ‘as it renders their flesh 
_ by taking away the red particles of the blood. 
1 horses it is quite otherwise; as they are des- 
for hard labour and active exercises, it impairs 
constitutions, subjects them to disease, and 
§ a premature old age. ae ers 


ft health, it is commonly said-to be bad blood, 
re so when a thick yellow or buff-coloured 
rms on the surface after it is cold; hence 
pearances are said to require repetition of 
5 for it very unluekily happens, that most 
iseases to which horses are subject are thought 
eed from some impurities or humours, as they 
d, in the blood, which require to be drained 
bleeding, and other evacuations? 
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"4. ROWwELS AND SETONS. 


Rowels in horses are usually made in the follow, 
ing manner :—An incision is made through the skin 
by means of a very sharp pair of scissors, or, what — 
appears better, a sharp knife. The finger is they 
introduced below the skin, so as to separate it from 
the flesh all round, as far as the finger wiil reach, 
A. piece of leather, about the size of a crown-piece, 
and of a cireular form, with a hole cut in the middle, 
is then inserted between the skin and muscles, hay. 
ing been first anointed with some stimulating oint. 
ment. A small piece of tow or caddice, spread with — 
the same ointment, is put over the hole in the centre 
of the leather; the skin is laid down over all, and 
the part is covered witha pledget, also covered with 
ointment, to keep out the external air. 

The leather is left in this situation for two or 
three days, during which the parts adjoining the 
rowel swell, and at the end of the time there appears 
a discharge of a yellowish matter, which gradually 
becomes thicker and whiter. In three days, at far- 
thest, the part must be examined, and the plug re- 
moved from the central hole, to allow the matter to 
flow out. The rowel isnow complete, and may be 
continued as long as shall be found necessary. The 
action of the rowel is easily explained; the leather 
introduced excites a degree of inflammation betweel 
the skin and the flesh; and no means being taken to 
check this, it goes on like most other inflammations 
of fleshy parts, to suppuration. Thus a discharge 
produced from ‘the part, which is found to havé 
considerable effect in checking inflammation ° 
some more important organ near which the row® 

-has been inserted. | | 
- Rowels may be placed in most of the fleshy parts 
of the body; but they are most commonly insert 

in the belly, the breast, the inside of the thighs, the 
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the shoulders, and the hips. They are 
; placed between the jaw-bones, below the 
sut this is very improper, as a good suppu- | 
seldom be brought on in this place: ie: 
etimes found necessary to make several] 
t the same time; but they should always be 
neatly as possible to the seat of the affec. 
h they are intended to'relieve. | PUP 
les dangerous inflammation, rowels are found. 
able in large swellings of the hind-legs, in ob- 
es of grease, and in strains of the shoulder, 


there is considerable debility, the insertion 
“would be very injudicious, as it would 
rate kindly, and as the discharge produced 
end still farther to increase the debility. . 
scharge in these cases is usually thin and 
is; sometimes they are perfectly dry, and not 
iently a mortification is produced. 
sare particularly useful for the purpose of 
y draining off matter from large abscesses or 
iting tumours. | The mode of introducing 
described in page 76. dads , 


75. Tue Srasir. 


lorse, in a state of nature, is constantly ex- a ' 
to the open air; and when domesticated and 
ed in a stable, hé must necessarily experience 
aerangement in the natural functions of his 
Swelled legs, grease, and inflammatory at. 
m the eyes, are generally the result of dry 
§ and confinement in a stall. The situation 
Nstruction of stables are therefore of the great- 
ortance; as without a particular attention to ea 
jects, it will be found impossible to preserve | 
alth of this valuable animal. . ist Masa 
les should be built on a dry soil, that is some. - 
sevated ; or, at least, they must not be kept 
low, or in the neighbourhood of bogey or 


: 
& ‘/ 
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marshy land. The damp, cold air, arising fro 
moist, low situations, is extremely prejudicial to the 
health of all animals, particularly horses, and, as wo 
shall see hereafter, to sheep. It renders them sy}, 
ject to colds, rheumatism, and not untrequently to 
fever. Stables built in these situations are therefore 
always dangerous; and more particularly so, when, 
the animals return to them after having been heateq_ 
by violent exercise or labour. | 

Stables should be roomy in proportion to the 
number of horses that it is proposed they should 
contain. Perhaps no stable should be made to hold 
more than five or six horses, as many inconveniences 
arise from keeping too many of these animals in the 
same apartment. Not only is the air thereby much 
more vitiated, but the rest and sleep, so necessary to 
repair the fatigues of the day, are thus prevented or 
disturbed. Some horses will not sleep, or even lie 
down, if not perfectly at their ease; and hence, in 
large stables, that are made to contain a dozen or 
more horses, as is often the case in livery stables and 
such as are attached to large inns, the frequent en- 
trance of, grooms, ostlers, and other persons with 
lights, into the stables, and even the restless noise of 
‘some of the horses, who are more watchful, or have 
been less fatigued than others, must be a great dis- 
turbanee to these latter. Where necessity requires 
a long range of stables, it is better to have them 
divided, by thick partition walls, into separate apatt- 
‘ments, each made to contain not more than six 
horses. The additional expense of this would be 
trifling, compared. to the greater ease and comfort of 
the animal. : : 

It is usual in large stables, for the sake of keeping 
more horses conveniently under the same roof, 
‘make them double-headed, as it is termed; that ™ 
-to have a range of stalls along each wall, with 4 
space between, for persons to pass to and. 1r0: 
Stables of this. kind are very improper; the space 
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the two ranges is often so narrow, ‘that 
ne opposite stalls are occupied at the same 
he horses can reach each other with their 
, especially when standing, as they often 


ts that often arises between quarrelsome or 
some horses, very severe bruises, and even 
Sate 


is being within each others’ reach. The dan- 
at threatens passengers in these narrow spaces 
not smal!. A person is much exposed to 
when obliged to pass between two rows of 
_ kicking and wincing under the curry-combs, 


ace between the ranges of stalls should be at 
A | | 
‘stall should be six feet wide, to allow a horse 
n hands height room to turn round in, 
Illy as the back-bone of a horse possesses but 
xibility. The length of the stall should be 


rom smelling or biting each other. It is a 
nd dangerous mode to divide the stalls only by 
or circular wooden bar, suspended by a chain 
at the manger and at the post. | bs: 
ustom of paving the stall with a descent 
rds is productive of many serious inconve- 
This is done for the purpose of letting the 
n off from the litter. But the pain of 
constantly in an up-hill position is very 
and the horse always endeavours to find a 
standing, either by placing himself across the 
or by retreating as far back as his halter will 
He is also obliged to balance himself by 
ing with his fore-legs farther under his body, 
| gives him a bad habit of going, and also by 
‘ing the pressure from the heels to the toes, 


/ 


the full length of their halter. Hence, in the © 


$s, are not unusually the consequences of the: 
the intermediate space does not exceed three 


‘feet. If double-headed stables must be used, 


t, and the height should be such as to hinder 


© increase that contraction to which the feet, 


| 
| 
A 
| 
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in the stable, are always more or less disposed. The — 
hind-legs too are always more inclined to swell froy 
this circumstance; and the horse, when lying down, — 
frequently slips backwards in such a manner, that 
being at the utmost length of his halter, he is unable 
to rise on his legs, awing to the confinement of hig 
‘head and neck. 

The ground surface of the stall, therefore, should — 
be perfectly level both before and behind; and in 
order to carry off the urine, a drain may be made 
under the surface, with a grate about six inches 
square in the centre, and which part of the surface 
should be rather lower than the rest. erad 

~The best flooring for stalls is strong oaken planks, 
well seasoned, and laid across the stall with their 
extremities below the partitions, and having their 
joming edges accurately adapted to each other. 
Such a flooring is more elastic, and preserves a more 
equal temperature than pavement; besides, although 
a little more expensive, it is not so slippery, or so 
apt to be broken with the pawing and stamping of 
the animal, as brick or stone. | 

The manger should be so contrived as to slide 
into the wall, so that when the horse is not feeding, 
he may have nothing to bite at whilst he is being 
cleaned, which habit often teaches them to become 
_erib-biters. The racks should be made of cast iron, 
in which case no splinters can rise to wound the 
animal’s lips. They should be perpendicular with 
the wall, because, by hanging over, hay-seeds some- 
times get into the horse’s eyes, and produce great 
inconvenience. The bars should not be above fout 
or five inches asunder, that the hay may not fall out 
and be wasted. The door of the stable should be at 
least seven feet high, in which case the horse will be 
less liable to strike his head against it in passiDg 
through it. | : a 

The roofs of stables should be a good height, and 
the walls should be of stone or brick, but by 1 


ek ee 
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‘wood; and they should only be covered 
er. ‘The temperature of the air in build- 
one or brick is much more equable than in 
alt. of wood, and they also are better adapted 
sting the spreading of fire. = 
common practice to build stables of two 
the upper story forming a loft for the pur- 
keeping the horse’s hay and corn; and in 
1en’s stables, where the building is sufficiently 
is usual to have apartments on the upper 
>the grooms and other servants employed 
e stables to sleep in. i dy 
apartment employed as a hay-loft has usually 
cy in that part of the flooring which is im- 
ely over the rack, for the purpose of more 
iently supplying the horses with hay. This 
building stables has its convenience in an 
cal point of view, and these apartments in 
yper story add much to the shewy appearance 
uilding; but there are several material ob- 
to this construction. Lee. 
or chambers above the stable render the lat- 
lose and warm, and are more exposed to 
s from fire, while the foul and heated air 
es from the stalls tends to mildew the hay 
om: besides, the dust rising from the shaking 
» hay into the rack is prejudicial to the lungs of 
orses. | | 7 
Vhere, from. taste or convenience, stables are built 
tories, the flooring above the stable should 
as close as possible, and covered with thin 
r stone; and the entrance to the upper lofts 
tment should be from without, and by no 
3 by a trap-door and ladder within the stable. 
es should always be as much as possible de- 
i from other buildings, and the dunghill should 
Some distance from the door or window of the 
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The generality of stables are by much too clo, 
and warm; not a chink is left for the free admission | 
of air; the door, and windows (if there are any), ans | 
made so close, as perfectly to exclude the air; or, if 


this is not the case, the crevices are frequently Stop, 


ped with hay, under the idea that the horses cannot 


be kept too warm. ‘This is a most absurd and mis, 


taken notion; and is contradicted both by reason 
and daily experience. When we consider that 


horses in a state of nature, or even in their usual 


pastures, are perpetually exposed to the open air, 


‘and that, under these circumstances, they are more 


vigorous and active than under the most attentive 
care of their masters, we must be convinced of the 


‘impropriety of keeping them for hours together in 


the foul and heated atmosphere of the ordinary close 
stables. Whoever enters one of these stables when 
the door is first opened in the morning, after it has 
been closely shut up all night, will be able to judge 
from his own sensations, whether such an atmo. 
sphere can be wholesome to the animals that breathe 
it. Besides the great heat of the stable, which if 
many horses have been shut up in it all night is 
nearly intolerable, the air will be found highly im- 
pure, from the continued respiration of so many 
animals, and the steams arising from the exhalations 


_ of their bodies, which have probably sweated pro- 


fusely from having been so long confined in an 
atmosphere so foul and heated. Add to this the 
impregnation of the air by the effluvia arising from 
the litter, &c.; and it is not easy to conceive a more 
unhealthy situation for an animal, who, to perform 
the offices required of him with activity and vigou!; 
should be in the full possession of all his strength. 
In order to preserve the health of horses, it is ab- 


_ solutely necessary that the stable be properly yenti- 


lated. This may be easily effected by letting dow? 
the upper sash of the windows a little, and by ca! 
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be of six inches diameter from the centre 
ceiling through the roof. The importance of 
1 is very clearly and simply explained by 
riter in the following words: 
effluvia of animal bodies, like al] the other 
as, 18 constantly running into a putrefactive 
and this must point out very forcibly the ne. 
of a proper degree of ventilation i stables, 
y when it is considered that the dung and 
d greatly to the evil. But the desire of 
orse.a fine coat in winter induces those 
the care of him to keep the stable as hot 
ible, by excluding, to the utmost of their 
the external air. As far as appearance goes, 
stom certainly has the desired effect; but the 
nces are, that the animal is rendered more 
» and more liable to catch cold whenever he 
s to stand in a colder situation than that to 
eis accustomed. Stables that are kept hot, 
sufficiently ventilated, are always extremely 
This arises from the breath and the vapour 
rse’s bed becoming condensed on the sur- 
he walls, and running down them in a liquid. 
en this moisture has remained for a certain 
time, it acquires an unpleasant and sickly 
and which must be peculiarly offensive to an 
| destined in a state of nature to be surrounded 
e and wholesome air, Ina State of health, . 
evaporation from the surface of the body is 
y going on. This is called the insensible 
on. This vapour is absorbed by the sur. 
ng atmosphere, and the quickness or slowness 
ibsorption, will be in proportion to the change | 
the air undergoes by circulation. Thus, if 
rse be exposed to the open air, the evapora- 
much more rapid than when he is confined. 
stable. This evaporation unloads the vessels 
skin, invigorates the circulation of the blood, 
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and gives a general tone of health and spirit to the 
whole animal machine. Upon this ground, there, 
fore, the necessity of attending to the proper meang 
of ventilation, in the construction of the stable, mugs 
be sufficiently evident. ‘ | N 
It is absurd to expect a horse should prove vigor, 
ous and healthy that is condemned to live In a Close 
stable, and to breathe a contaminated atmosphere 
This inconvenience will destroy even the strongest 
constitution of a horse; and it is probable that the 
constant breathing of a hot foul air is the principal 
cause of broken-wind. It likewise renders the hor. 
liable to fever, langour, and loss of appetite. It 
exposes him to all those external complaints that 
arise from obstructed perspiration, as rheumatism, 
tumours in the glands, farey, grease, and eruptions 
of the skin. But the danger is much greater when 
the perspirable matter is thrown upon the lungs, 
and produces coughs, inflammations, and consump. 
tions; or, by affecting the brain, induces the stag. 
gers and epilepsy. é 
“The value of fresh air is now better understood 
than formerly. It is computed that a man renders 
a gallon of air unfit for respiration after he has 
breathed in it for the space of one minute ; and Dr 
Hales found that he could not live half a minute 
without uneasiness in seventy-four cubical inches of 
atmospheric air: how large a quantity then of alt 
would be rendered unfit for respiration in the same 
time by a horse, whose lungs are considerably larget 
hana man’s? Buta hot, damp, moist air is no 
only extremely pernicious to the health of horses 
“but destructive to the furniture of every kind. 
The free admission of light into stables 1s nearly 
of as much consequence as that of air. ‘It is a vely 
erroneous opinion which is maintained by some 
grooms and stable-keepers, that horses feed best ™ 
the dark. These animals naturally love the light 
and are much more cheerful and spirited in stab 
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this is freely admitted, than in the dark and 
1 hovels that we sometimes find attached to 
and farm-houses. There is one bad conse- 

that follows keeping horses in a dark stable, 
does not appear to be sufficiently attended to. — 
ng kept so long excluded from the light, the 
eyes become weak, and unable to support 
glare of open day. ‘The pupils being so 
abituated to an unusual degree of dilatation, 
‘readily contract when the animal is brought 
0 the open air; hence his eyes being offended 
ie strong light, to which he is so little accus- 
are perpetually winking and. watering; the 
pears as if half blind, and starts and stum- 
almost every step. 


si ) 


‘stable should, therefore, be furnished with 
“windows, in number proportioned to the size 
building. In general, no stables should have 
than two windows; and they should be placed 
1 a situation, as that the horses may not re- 
the rays of light too directly on their eyes. 
ere the stable has only one range of stalls, this 
t can be easily effected, and in such stables, the 
should always be placed at the back of the 
But in double stabics it is not easy to place 
ows so as not to incommode some of the 
since, on whichever side of the stable they 
, the horses on that side are exposed to the 
re of the light; another argument against 
stables. The windows should by all means 
sd, and should be made to draw down from 
as well as to be thrown up from. below. 
ould not be made too small, and should be 
p as near the ceiling of the stables as is 
le with the strength and symmetry of the 
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“6. CLEANLINESS. 


No damp or wet litter should on any account fy 
permitted to lie in the stable. Cleanliness is essen, 
tial to health. The stalls should therefore be care, 
fully cleaned out every morning, and: the moigt 
litter removed to a distance from the stable. The 
sharpness of the volatile salts, arising from the urine © 
which is absorbed by the straw, is extremely hurtfy] 
to the eyes of the horse; while damp litter softeng — 
the hoof, swells the legs, and produces many othe 
imconveniences.. | : é ‘ 
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When the horse ranges at liberty in the fields; he 
chooses his food, and seldom errs; but when shut 
up in a stable, he is exposed to great danger, both 
from the quantity and the quality of the food given 
to him. In this state he has to wait the conve. 

_mience of the keeper; and being sometimes obliged 
to fast long, the horse eats so voraciously as to over: 
load his stomach and occasion great danger. 

Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, mentions two instances — 
ef horses having died from excessive eating. ‘A 
young draught-horse was fed in the morning with 
too great a quantity of barley mixed with pease, 
and had been allowed to drink water immediately 
after. After having travelled a few miles, he was 
observed, about the middle of the day, to be very 
uneasy, frequently attempting to lie down. AS 
‘soon as he was unharnessed, he laid down, and rolled 
about, frequently lying on his back, starting UP 
suddenly, and turning his head towards his belly- 
He continued in this manner, in great agony, ¥ 
towards the. next morning, when he died. Upo 

. opening his body, the stomach was found burst, the 
barley and pease mostly entire, only greatly swelle 
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whole contents of the stomach, which were 
derable, spread through the abdomen. 
other case was that of a horse that had been 
too great a quantity of oats and barley, and 
en allowed to drink water freely afterwards. 
; seized with eriping pains, so that he fre- 
ay down, and, apparently, in the greatest 


y, the stomach was found distended to a 
normous size, but was not burst. Its coats 
tiretched so very thin, from the great disten- 
had undergone, that its cohesion was almost 
ed, and it had more the appearance of a coat 
us and of slime than the stomach. The oats 
tley were, for the most part, entire as they 
wallowed, only greatly swelled from the 
re they had imbibed’ : : 
e, and many other instances that ‘might-be 
ted, shew the necessity of preventing a 
om eating too much at a time. His food 


however, equally necessary to avoid the 
xtreme, fora deficiency of food soon brings 
toa state of debility and disease.. A starved 
comes weak and languid, and the circulation 
blood faint and feeble. Dropsical swellings 
in different parts of the body, and especially 
egs, and the horse sinks under a complication 
eases, which are the result of an impoverished 
Of the blood and juices. 9 Pa ae 
re is a great difference in the quality of the 
en to this animal, and which ought to be 
_to in order to preserve his health. 

is the most natural food’ for horses; but it 


x great labour and fatigue whilst fed with 


‘This arises from the great moisture and 


. He died on the next day. Upon opening 


be given in small quantities, and often re- 


admitted that they are not so capable of 


hey are when kept in the stable upon hay 
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succulence of the grass increasing the animal fluids. 
and producing a degree of fatness which adds to 4” 
weight of the horse without increasing his strengy, 
It also diminishes the powers of free respiration, by 
loading the vessels; and in this state the anima) 
may, with great propriety, be compared to a fy 
alderman when matched in a race with a lean activa 
rustic. It is, however, of the most essential benefit” 
to turn horses to grass occasionally, not only im ye, 
gard to a change of diet, but also to a change of ay 
The spring-grass acts as a natural purgative, ang 
carries off various unhealthy concretions, that some, 
times collect in the intestines of horses that are long — 
confined ‘to dry hard food. It also facilitates the 
evacuation of worms, particularly the ascarides, and — 
if renovates, in a striking degree, the whole mass of - 
fluids of the body. It is certain that nothing 50 — 
soon re-establishes a lean over-worked horse as grass; 
a change which sometimes cannot be effected in the ~ 
stable, even with the best hay and oats, and the 
most attentive grooming. ke : 

Hay is the prineiple fodder used for horses in this” 
countrv. Its smell and taste is sweet, and horses 
are very fond of it, especially of mow burnt hay, 
which is of a browner colour than the ordinary | 
kinds of hay. The sugar which it contains produces — 
thirst, and occasions them to drink much, which — 
tends to fatten them sooner than other food, New 
hay is very indigestible, and productive of very sé 
rious disorders; it ought never to be given for food. 
Very old hay is also to be rejected, for after the s& 
cond year it loses its nutritive and digestible quall- 
ties. Hay is never better than when it is about one — 
“year old.. a | 

Rye-grass hay is harder, coarser, and not neat $0” 
nutritive as the meadow-hay. But whatever may 
the nature of the hay, it is of the utmost consequence 
that it should be sweet and wholesome, and 2 
mouldy, as bad hay lays the foundation for disea* 


astomary to put hay in the rack at night: 
it may not be improper, as at night he en- 
e to masticate his food properly ; but it 
ecessary to give hay at night to animals 


le ; 


‘hey are usually given three times a day, 


mall mixture of beans, especially for carriage 
st horses. But such heating food ean be 
ifely only to such animals as undergo strong 
' The constant feeding with oats is apt to 
orses costive; it is therefore a good practice 
them bran-mashes once or twice a week. 

oats, whether white or black, are known by 
eight and thinness of husk, and being short. 


new oats are apt to swell the belly and pro- 
pes. Oats should be carefully sifted clean 
t and the dung of mice. : 

s recommended to bruise the corn in a mill 


of the animal, and is ejected from his bod: 
d unbroken. This is particularly the case 
brood mares and young stock, the bellies of 
e full of slippery grass; such should have 
1 ground and made into mashes. — 

eans ought to be dried in a kiln before they 
n to horses. Old beans should be split, and 
ither with bran or chaff. It is a good me- 
boil the beans, or else, by wetting them oc- 
r, to excite that degree of fermentation 
to make them sprout. 'They may be used 
advantage in cases where the horse labours 
ly. Beans contain more solid nourishment 
ats, but of a less salubrious nature, — 
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ses where the horse labours much through 


k little, and which spend most of the day _ 


‘the general food of horses in this coun-— 


hould be some months old before they are. 


ving it to the horse, as whole corn being 
perfectly masticated, eludes the digestive — 
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Carrots are said to amend the wind, purify ang — 
sweeten the blood, and to replenish after the wast, — 
ings occasioned by disease or inordinate labouy 
Mr. J. Lawson recommends them highly. They | 

are either given in spring or autumn to high-feq 
horses, asa change of diet, at the rate of one feed 
per day in the lieu of a feed of corn, or as full sub. 
sistence to others. They are to be washed clean, 
and, if large, eut into flat and sizeable pieces. The — 
quantity of carrots for a feed is from half a peck to — 
a peck. | : | 

Barley is the common food for horses in Arabia, 
Spain, Portugal, and some parts of Hrance. It isa 
good wholesome food, though a strong unfounded 
prejudice exists against its use in England. When 
mixed with straw, nothing is better calculated to 
keep horses in spirit and wind. Barley at first has 
a tendency to purge horses. iota 

Wheat is not proper for horses; for although its 

high price precludes its use, yet its cohesive idt- 
q gestible properties render it very dangerous food. 
| 


It is indisputably a good practice to mix chopped 
straw or hay with the grain. For as lord Pembroke 
justly remarks, speaking of this practice, ‘ Every 
erain goes to nourishment, none is to be found in 
the dung, and three feeds of it go farther than four 
that are given in the common way. But wheaten 
straw and. a little hay sometimes mixed with it is 
excellent food. ‘Toa quarter of oats the same quali- 
tity of chopped straw may be added.’ _ y 

Here it may not be improper te mention again 
that most foolish and dangerous custom of feeding 
horses im the same proportion, whether they work 
or not. From this. error many disorders proceed: 
for no horse which is not well and constantly exe! 
cised, can continue long in health if full fed. 


- 
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78. Drink. 


s seldom proper attention paid to the qua- 
> water which horses drink, although it be 
of the greatest importance. Water be. 
the vehicle of all nourishment to the animal 3 
It partakes of the quality of those bodies 
h which it passes, we cannot be too particular 
choice. It is the best diluter of fluids in 
nach, and it is essential to the healthiness of 
ids of the body. The following sensible ob- 
ons on the subject are from the pen of Mr. 
vrence. ) Ce Tee. 
has frequently been observed and not easily 
ed for, that horses do not thrive on changing 
> part of the country to another, although 
eatment in every respect be the same, dif- 
e of water excepted. This perhaps may, ina 
measure, be owing to the quality of the water 
nk, and which may be possessed of different. 
from that to which they had before been 
LE ei | | | 
is particularly observed in those places _ 
the stable-yards are supplied from pit-wells, 
Which are very deep, and the water very 
hich occasions that chilliness, trembling, an 
» Which is frequently observed in horses, 
they drink it immediately after it is new 


on end for a considerable time, and sometimes 
> griped and seem considerably out of order. 
‘water is liable to partake of all the metalline 
ral strata through which is passes. Hence 
noxious or salutary according to the na- 
hose substances with which it has been in 
 River-water has, likewise, its different 
_ from the various soils through which it 
$; but, in general, it is much softer than water 


ed, and which causes their coats to stare and 
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that runs under ground, and therefore is much fittep 
for use. Well or pit-water is subject to all the nil 
conveniences of spring-water, with this additionap 
circumstance, that it is generally hard, and, by stag.) 
nating long in the well, it may there take up from — 
the bed it lies upon such particles as may render it 
unwholesome;: therefore the goodness of ali well oy 
pit water is to be doubted, and particularly that 7 
which is taken from very deep wells. Pond-watey 
(under which head may be included all stagnant — 
svaters which generally proceed from rain), if lying — 
- ona clean or clayey bottom, and fresh, answers very 
well for cattle of all kinds; but m warm weather it © 
is apt to corrupt and ferment, which renders it uns 
wholesome, and the most uncleanly and disagreeable 
of any. ae | ) | q 
«To correct the hardness of pit-water, and render — 
it more salutary for horses to drink, it should be 
pumped into a large trough, and exposed to the — 
open air for some time before it is used, or if a cart — 
load or two of clay or chalk were thown into the 
well, it would greatly improve the water. It has 
likewise been found that breaking down. a piece of 
clay, about the size of an apple, in a pailful of hard 
water before it is given to a horse to drink, morning 
and evening, has produced a considerable and fa — 
vyourable change on the coats of horses. my Om 
- © Indeed, it will be found where horses are obliged 
to drink hard water, they are for the most part, 
rough haired, ‘and at the same time have a great 


deal of dusty matter at the roots of their coats, eve? 
though they are well curried and brushed every 
day, which plainly shows that there is some obstrucé 
tion in the pores of the skin, which prevents thé 
natural perspiration, and of course that shining 4p 
pearance of the hair which is observable in all horses 
that perspire freely. Hence it would appear that 
this cutaneous obstruction proceeds from the cole 
stant drinking of water of a bad quality. 
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hard water may be improved by throwing a 
of clay into it; and impure stagnant water 
proved by throwing into the well a few 
of burnt lime. : ae | 
may be permitted to wash their mouths 
s by a few swallows of: water after any 
cise; but while heated, they should never 
ed to drink freely of cold water, nor before 


Ih 


ae 


ming any active exercise. 


79. EXERcise. 


der to preserve the health of horses, it is ne- 
hat they be regularly exercised. Without 
the circulation of the blood becomes slow 
nguid, the sheath and legs. swell, glandular 
etions are formed, and many. obstinate dis- 
ke place; whereas health, firmness, and 
, are greatly promoted by proper exercise. 
ransition from idleness to exercise, or from 
o idleness, should be gradual, or much mis- 
ensue, Where possible the periods of ex- 
uld also be so regulated as not to interfere | 
le usual course of feeding and cleaning. In 
where it can be avoided, it is improper: to 
it horses to exercise in wet or stormy Wwea- 
Fat horses that have become delicate from 
mfinement, under such circumstances, often _ Ae 
nly, or are attacked by the disease called ie 
POO TOME GINO ik LotR: Oi) 26n 46 “ | 
s that are very fat, and have been kept idle 
time, should be prepared for work or exer- 
undergoing a regular course of purging me- 
and a good deal of walking exercise. While. 
ng the utility of exercise, it is scarcely neces- 
observe, that violent and long continued ex: 
on the other hand, attended with danger. 


. i U 
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: 2 8O-CLOTHING. * sa 
Stables ought to be kept clean, dry, well vent, 
lated and moderately warm; in which case bog 
clothes will not be necessary. ‘They are indee 
highly improper, as they keep the body in a con 
stant state of relaxation, and render the animal mor 
liable to catch cold. | | 7 
«Would it not appear ridiculous and inconsistent, 
says a sensible writer on this subject, ‘for a man to 
wear a great coat in a warm room, and to throw it 
off when he went out in the fresh air. Yet equally 
absurd. is the practice just alluded to of clothmg 
horses in the stable. One would imagine that the’ 
health of a horse was an object of the first consider. 
ation, and certainly of more importance than the 
fineness of his coat. But, in almost all stables, the 
latter is considered as of the most consequence, and — 
the health of the animal is sacrificed accordingly to 
this trifling object.’ | if if 
Clothing post or coach-horses, which are liable to 
experience great changes, and to stand out in the 
open air, is particularly objectionable. As to the 
practice of covering a hunter or race-horse with 
body-clothes and a hood, and in this state of sweating — 
him excessively, nothing can be more absurd and. 
hurtful. The perspirable matter being confined by 
the clothes, the pores_are clogged up, the vapout : 
becomes rank and unwholesome, and the poor anh 
mal naturally falls into a state of weakness and e% 
-haustion. The mail coach horses are generally kept 
in high condition; yet they are not only not clothed 
but frequently exposed to bad weather and othef, 
evils. When a horse is put into a stable in a state 
of excessive perspiration, it may not be imprope! be 
cover him with a cloth, in order that he may ©) 


gradually. ‘The other cases wherein clothing may 
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perly used are mentioned under the head of 
ses where the precaution is recommended. 


rse is produced i 
iid and extensive 
ges without con 
n. In those immense tracts, 1 Id horses 
seen feeding together, in droves of four or 
red; one of them always acting as sentinal, 
notice of approaching danger. This he does 
d of snorting noise, upon which they all fly — 
| astonishing rapidity. The wild horses of 
are esteemed the most beautiful in the 
hey are of a brown colour, their mane and ~ 
black tufted hair, very short; they are smaller — 
, tame ones, are very active, and of great 
s. The most usual method of taking them 
ares or pits formed in the sand. It is pro- 
ere were once wild horses in Europe, which 
ng since been brought under subjection. | 
found in America were originally of the Spa- 
reed, sent thither upon its first discovery, 
ve since become wild, and spread them- 
rey various parts of that vast continent. 
are generally small, not exceeding fourteen 
gh; with thick heads and clumsy joints; 
ars and necks are longer than those of the 


ome wild again, but kuow their master, and. 
ly caught by him. Se tO 


ifference that exists in the form an 
noble animal is to be attributed chi 
y of soil and climate.. The extrem 
ld are alike adverse to the luxuriant 
herbage and the growth of animal bc 
' perhaps, the contrast between the 
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pony produced in the bleak isles: of Shetland, ang 
the huge horse bred in the more temperate ang 
fertile plains of Flanders. Some have suppogeg, 
that the Welsh pony was originally the only bregg 
peculiar to Great Britain, and which has been ip. 
- proved by intermixtures with foreign horses. How 
ever this may be, it is certain that the Kneligh 
blood-horse is superior to any other, not only jy 


Europe, but in the whole world. hl 
he superior excellence of the English blood, 
horse is to be ascribed to the care and attention be 
stowed upon breeding, especially: for the turf; and 
which system has been zealously pursued for a great 
number of years. Some good judges are, however, - 
of opinion, that the breed is deteriorating, as the 
present practice of running horses so young has 
caused a preference to be given to a slighter race 
than formerly... They have strongly recommended 
a more frequent recurrence to a first cross with ge 
nuine Arabians; but the expence and difficulty of 
importing an. Arabian horse is very great. Few 
that are introduced into this country as Arabians 
have any claim to that title. The earl of. Elgin, 
whilst in Turkey, offered a poor native 500/. for al 
Arabian mare, which he rode, but was refused.  Per- 
haps an association of gentlemen could best effect” 
the important object of obtaining a selection of the 


most valuable Arabian horses. 


- 82. The Arabian forse. 


The Arabian horses are divided into two classes 
‘the nobles and the plebeians: the latter are crosst 
in a variety of different manners, and form the 
- most numerous species. ‘The former has been pre 
served uncontaminated and without alteration for 
an amazing length of time. The Arabs have ne 
tables of genealogy to prove their descent, yet they 
are sure of their legitimacy; for a mare is nevel 
eovered, writes Niebuhr, unless in the presezce 0 


3 
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ae i aes 
hho must be Arabians. This people do 

indeed stick at perjury; but in a case of 
us importance, they are careful to deal 
ly. ‘There is no instance of falsé testi- 


mily would be ruined if he should prevari- 
ing bis oath in an affair of such conse- 
The kochlani horses are the most highly 

and consequently the dearest. They are 
‘solely for riding, and are said to shew un- 
WH courage against an enemy. It is even as- 
that when a horse of this race finds himself 
sd, and unable to bear his rider much longer, 
res from the fray, and conveys him to a place 


nains beside him, and neighs till assistance 
ht. The sochlani horses are neither large 
some, but amazingly swift. It is not for 
gure, but for their velocity and other good 


continues Niebuhr, sometimes purchase 
orses at the price of two hundred or two 
d and fifty pounds sterling each. 
horses of the Bedouins or wandering Arabs 
e inconceivable vigour and spirit, amidst a 
al succession of fatigue and abstinence.— 
one of these Arabs has his mare, and his tent 
vim for a stable. ‘he mare and her foal, the 
nd his wife and children, sleep together 
usly: the infants often lie on the body or 
neck of the mare or foal without receiving 
yury from these animals, which seem afraid to 
lest they should hurt the children. An Arab 
beats his mare, but treats her gently, and talks 
fasons with her; and she is so extremely at- 
e to the wishes of her rider, that whenever she 
ves the approach of his heel to her side, she 
ty sets off with incredible swiftness. 


ven in respect to the descent of a horse, 
\rabian is persuaded that himself and his 


ty. If the rider falls upon the ground, his 


) that the Arabians esteem them. The 


_ step, proud and noble attributes, in short an admi. 


them to their different quarters round the county, | 
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| 83. The Egyptian Horse. > 7 an | 

The Egyptian horses are descended from ae 
Arabian, and are remarkable for size and beayty! 
They are more elegant than the Arabian courseys — 
but inferior in strength and swiftness. The horga 
of Egypt however, compensates for the deficiency 
by his own appropriate attractions; a majestic st4! 
ture, the head well proportioned, eyes full of fire 
wide nostrils, a fine forehead, the crupper round ang — 
plump, legs slender and tendinous, a light and sure - 


rable proportion between all his parts; so that if the 
Arabian horse renders more essential services, the | 
Egyptian will be more gratifying to the vanity of 
his owner. : , : a 


g4. The Persian Horse. 


The Persian horses are large and bony. They 
shew much blood, and attain a larger size than the 
Arabian horses. Sir George Ousely has lately exhi-. 


bited some good specimens of this breed. 


Nake 85. The Turkish Horse. ‘Om 
‘The Turkish horse is a strong, sprightly littl , 
animal, and, when crossed with large English half. — 
bred’ mares, is likely to produce a very serviceable — 
stock, either for the coach or the saddle. . 
‘ 86. The Hanoverian Horse. 7 
»<'The Hanoverian horse,’ says a late writer, ‘is of 
a good size, with rather high action, and in general 
grand in his forehead, though somewhat light in his, 
ribs. When crossed with English blood-mares, he, 
gets good hackneys and excellent coach-horses.— 
The regiment of the Scotch Greys some years 4g? 
had a Hanoverian stallion which travelled wt 


Several farmer’s mares were sent to this horse whi! — 
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nent was stationed in’ Warwickshire 3 and 
he was by no means superior horse in his 
appearance, still he got some very useful 
d stock, and with good and safe action, 


Ets 87. The Russian fiorse. 


ssian horses, especially those upon which 
ks are mounted, are very strong, both in 
constitution; but they have no preten- 
eauty, having rather coarse bony heads 
ht necks, and being what is called ragged 
and cat-hammed, that is to say, with their 
anding close together. But they have clean 

ith little hair at their heels, and certainly 
er blood in them than their external ap- 
> testifies. y 


88. The Spanish Horse. 


Spanish horse is the worst of his species in 
ation. He has neither strength, speed, nor 
ity. His form is the very reverse of excel. 
every point. A long head, narrow front, 
s, a large bony and prominent nose, small 
thick leather lips, narrow jaws, thick 
eavy and fleshy neck, upright and thick 

mall chest, short and thin arm, long and 
ank, small joints, long sloping pasterns and 
100fs, flat ribs, hollow back, short quarters, 
ound thighs, weak hocks, cat hammed, round 
, and a coarse bushy. tail, appearing as if it 
tuck into the rump. And in regard to his 
he raises his fore-leg high in a perpendicular 
Without advancing his shoulder, throwing — 
outwards every time they are suspended in. 


eo 
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_ 89. The French Horse. — Pe sey 
ommon breed of horses in France is: avery. 
ent Kind of animal; but much attention has. 
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lately beén paid to their improvement, and many 
the cavalry regiments are now well mounted. The 
best horses are bred in Normandy. — a 


: . 
90. The German Horse. | f 


The German horses are very similar to the Hang, 
verian: but they are not remarkable either for spegy 
or bottom. Ww oth 8 CRIG8O) gee 

91. The English Horse. | | 7 

The English blood-horses, as before observed, arp 
the most celebrated in Kurope. This excellence jy 
not so much owing to the salubrity of our climate 
and our pasturages, as to the close attention and 
judicious observations of our most eminent breeders, 
‘An able French writer on this subject remarks, that 
‘The crossing of the. Arabian and other Asiatic 
horses with ‘the English breed, and the farther 
crossing of their produce with each other, has natu. 
rally produced a division into five classes, which: are 
very distinct and have been well preserved. 

.¢The first’ is thé race-horse, proceeding a 
from either an Arzbian or Barb with an Englis 
maie that has been bred by a similar cross. ‘This 1s 
what the English call their highest blood. J 

‘The second is the hunter, arising from a blood- 

horse and a half-bred mare. This class in very mt 
merous—they are stronger than the first, and capable 
of undergoing great fatigue, i 
«The third is the result of a cross of the huntel 
with mares of a more common description: thes 
constitute the coach-horse. It is from these tw? 
classes that the English export so many throughout 
Europe, and particularly to France. , f 
«The fourth is the draught-horse, the produce ©” 
the former with the strongest mares of the county” 
There are some of this breed of the greatest Ze 
and in their form and character not unlike 
horses which are seen cast in bronze. | | 


og seuanas FARRIERs 1G) 


4 


fifth has no particular character, being the 
ccidental crossing among the rest. Still 
iding this mixture, the influence of the 
ood may be traced in’ some degree even 
most common sort. | 
yelish have procured Agaian horses, aie 
ed the greatest attention and care to their 
of breeding, particularly by publishing the 
yy of those which they considered ‘as their 
uce.. They have well ‘understood the im- 
f this publication, for,» by these means, 
beén able to have recourse to: stallions 
that approach the nearest to the origi- 
for the purpose of breeding, and. Abiersioy 
the breed from degenerating. 
ich is the state of breeding-horses in England, 
hey pretend that they have no occasion to 
Arabian horses, an opinion which. appears 
ded. rather’ ‘On the estimintaarn: in nibaelt 


ir h they wish to put upon them, than upon 


Bo haieo, 4 is, in England; a pe bie of 
and expense. Many rich families have been 

7 the enormous wagers which take place at 
‘as well as the expence of keeping the 
‘will hardly ‘be ‘believed that they: have 
ir system to such an excess as to. cover 
elds with sand, in order to produce a more 
erbage, and more assimilated to that which 
rabia, from whence the blood of these 
- originated, from the apprehension that 
! ‘sort. of grass would affect their wind; 
five or six) grooms, at six guineas, per 
h, are employed to take care of one horse ; 
1ey warm the water for the horse to drink 
, with shies ridiculous custobign nuenown 
ne Arabs.’ 


SS 
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This general classification of the most prevaloy 
breeds in England appears to be tolerably cory, 4) 
though it is a subject that does not admit of col 
precision. The following brief remarks on the tog 
distinguished breeds of English horses will be foyp , 
useful. | qd 
92. The Race-horse. il 

The English race-horse is indisputably the stron a 
est animal of his weight in the creation. This val 
culiar excellence does not depend on his bulk, by 1 
upon a certain form and disposition of his limbs, ag 
may be readily perceived in his full and close loins, 
low hips and muscular haunches and thighs. From 
this kind of conformation he is enabled to supporta 
wonderful continuance of violent exertion, or what 
is called, in the language of the turf, botfom. “They” 
are also superior to the Arabian, the Barb, or the 
Persian for swiftness. "The famous horse Childers 
could move eighty-two feet and a half in a second, 
or nearly a mile in a minute: he has run round the 
course at Newmarket, which is little less than fout 
- milés, in six minutes and forty seconds. So im 
portant is this breed in England, that wagers to the 
amount of nearly two hundred thousand pounds” 
were betted on the event of a race between Hamble 
fonian and Diamond. In another division of this 
work we will notice several curious racing anecdotes. 

| 93. The Hunter. if 

The hunter forms a happy combination of the 
race-horse with others of inferior swiftness, but po& 
sessing strength, vigour, and activity, and 1s, withe 
out doubt, a very useful breed. | . 

~The whole shape of a horse intended for a hunter 
should be this: the ears should be small, open, 2% 
pricked ; or though they be somewhat long, yet # 
they stand up erect and bold like those of a fox, it 
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of toughness or. hardiness. The forehead 

ng and broad, not flat, or, as it is usually 
ware-faced, but rising in the middle like 
hare; the feather should be placed above 
he contrary being thought by some to 
lindness. ‘The eyes should be full, large, 
t; the nostrils not only large, but looking 
sh within; for an open and fresh nostril 
steemed a sign of a good wind. ‘The 
ld be large, deep in the wicks, and hairy. 
ipe should be large, and appear straight 
‘bridles his head; for if, on the contrary, it 
se a bow on his bridling, it is not formed 
ree passage of the breath. This defect in a 
expressed among the dealers by the phrase 
ppled. ‘The head should be so set on to 
, that a space may be felt between the neck 


said to be bull-necked; and this is not only 
ish in the beauty of the horse, but it also 
s his wind not to be so good. The crest 


e straight and firm, not loose and pliant; 
‘should be strong and broad, the ribs round 
el, the fillets large, the buttocks rather 
road, the legs clean, flat, and. straight ; 
r, the mane and tail ought to be long and 
hort and bushy, the last being counted a 
ulness. When a hunter is thus. chosen, 
een taught such obedience, that he will 
answer to the rider’s signals both of the_bri- 


hat he knows how to make his way forward, 


: of his head, and has learned to stop and to 
dily, if his age be sufficiently advanced, he 


for the field... 
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‘chine; when there is no such space, the 


e strong, firm, and well risen; the neck 


ad, the voice, the calf of the leg, andthe 


ined a true temper of mouth, and a night 
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94. The Road-horse. 


- A good English saddle-or road-horse is one of 4, 
most useful animals in Europe, though the brea 
has been lamentably neglected. Farmers are moa 
- inelined to breed hunters than hackneys, on accoyys 

of their obtaining a higher price for the produygg 
They therefore put their mares to some thorough, 
bred ill-formed stallion, which possesses no recon, 
mendation but a pedigree, and perhaps the winning . 
of some sweepstakes. ‘Many of these, observe, 
Mr. R. Lawrence, ‘are very badly formed in thei, 
legs, and shew evident signs of bad action by the 
sears on their fetlock joints, occasioned by striking 

one leg against another, — f a 

-'The comparative low price given for good road. 
horses has, no doubt, contributed to discourage im. 
provement in this invaluable breed. — It, however, 
is an object of great national importance, as it affects 
both internal intercourse and external defence. The 
under-sized weak horses that are admitted into our 
regiments of light dragoons rendered them unable, 
at the battle of Waterloo, to withstand the charge 
of the French cavalry. | 18 660.90 Sia 
Road-horses are best produced by a half-bred stal- 
lion, rather tall, with a comely and outswelling fore- 
head. His eye should be bright and sparkling, his” 
neck well turned, and issuing high out of his breast 
with deep shoulders, broad breast, long muscular” 
arm, and short shank. His back should be short — 
and ribbed home, his girth large, and’ his belly 
‘round. His hind quarters should be bold and mus 
cular, and not too long in the thigh and leg. He 
should go light, and his knee should be well elevated 
and advanced during the trot. The progeny of such 

a horse must be excellently adapted either for the 

road, the saddle, or the purposes of war. 
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| os 95. The Draught-horse. 


of horses. The great, unweildy. black 
th a large sluggish head, a long fore-end, 
k, and long thick hairy legs, has nearly dis- 
1, and is now succeeded by an animal which 
he advantages of strength and docility with 

form, activity, and vigour. Farmers are 


ght and weight, are the more essential pro- 
P draughtshorsesi: 8) aco: 4d) Money ate 
aught-horse ought to have a large broad 
ecause horses of this shaped head are less 
ian others to diseases of the eyes. The 
ud be small, straight, and upright; the nos- 
fe and open, that he may breathe with the 
edom. A horse with a full and bold eye 
romises well, On the other hand, a sunk 
an elevated. brow are bad signs. The horse 
ied fittest for this purpose also, that has a 


He must have a firm and strong tail, and 
must be thick and well furnished with 
d placed neither very high nor very low, 


legs, the thighs should be fleshy and 
the whole muscle which. shows itself on 
ide of the thigh should be large and very 


gth of our horses destined for the draught, 
on there are instances of single horses that 
oO draw on a plain, for a small space, the 
three tons, and which can with ease, and 
ance, draw half that weight. The pack- 
Yorkshire usually carry a burden of 420 
e highest hills of the north, as well as the 
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improvements have been made in this use. — 


nvinced that strength and activity, rather 


d round buttoek, which neither sinks down | 


should be rather flat and broad than round; 
ness of the leg being a fault. in a horse 
to labour that will soon ruin. him... As to 


Vo country can bring a parallel to the size 
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strength depends more on the muscular disposition — 
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both in strength of body and vigour of constitution. 


are very improper to breed from, as these particulat 


most level roads... But the most remarkable Proog 
of the strength of our British horses is derived froyy 
that of our mill-horses; some of which will at one! 
load carry 13 measures, which at a moderate com, 
putation of 70 Ib. each, will amount to. 910 lb. 


96, SELECTING STALLIONS. 


The want of good saddle and road horses, in thig — 
country, and the increase of a bad breed, arises 
chiefly from the want of proper stallions. ‘The fol. | 
lowing cautions, if attended to, would obviate this — 
very general evil. - ean. - 

1. Remember that the length of the legs has no. 
thing to do with the size of the body, and that 


of the animal than on his height. ‘There are more 
good middle-sized horses than larger ones that are 
sixteen or seventeen hands high. . : 

9. Fat, large, black, fleshy legged. horses, with 
coarse large heads, narrow foreheads, and small eyes — 
and nostrils, are, in consequence of their relaxed 
texture, almost universally affected with swelled 
lees and greasy heels. ‘They are clearly deficient” 


2 Horses that are either blind or broken-winded 


diseases are often hereditary. , 
4. Perfect well-formed legs and feet are of the 
greatest importance in the choice of a stallion; ft 
when the feet of horses are disposed to dryness ang 
inflammation, the owner is exposed to constant vem 
ation and disappointment. ft 

5. The temper of a stallion is also an object 
importance, for some are naturally ‘vicious, whic 
overbalance many other good qualities. 

6. Inferior stallions, which cover at a low prict, 
have generally more mares put to them than the? 
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» have, and the stock is weak and under-sized 
ortion to the excess, bie 


> 97. Breepine Mares. 


armer who possesess a mare, whether well _ 
ied, is determined to breed from her, under 
that if she produces any thing in the form 
prse, it will obtain a ready sale: Thus the 
y is filled with a stock of animals, fit for little 

) vex their owners and consume the pro- 
he earth. — . 


upon the dimensions of her belly. | 
ld mares naturally decline in constitution, 
not reasonably be supposed to be so fit for 
§ young ones. Besides, froma decay of 
they do not graze well, and artificial food 
ipply the foal with nutrition like what is 


om natural resources... 
98. BreEepine. 


the stallion is brought to the mare, he 
e dressed, as that will greatly increase his 
‘he mare must also be curried, and have 
on her hind-feet, some of them being tick- 
will kick the stallion. A person holds the 
he halter, and two others lead the stallion 
ins; when he is in a proper situation, an- 
tant carefully directs. the yard, pulling 
are’s tail, as a single hair might hurt him 
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gecting a viscid whitish lymip, called’ the eats 


"ut it is also known bythe inflation of the low’ 
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dangerously. It sometimes happens that the stal]j : 
does not complete the work of generation, comiry 


from the mare without making any injection; jf 
should therefore be attentively observed, whethe, 
*n the last moments of the copulation the dock a 


the stallion’s tail has a vibrating motion ; for such 

motion always accompanies the emission Of the ‘sg, _ 
minal lymph. If he has performed the act, he mug 
on no consideration be suffered to repeat it, but be 

led away directly to the stable, and there kept two 
days. For however able a good stallion may be of - 
covering every day during the three months, it is 
much better to let him be led to’a mare only every — 
other day : his produce will be greater, and he him. 
self less exhausted. During the’‘first seven days, let 
four different mares be successively brought to him, — 
and the ninth day let the first be again brought, and — 
so successively while they continue in héat; but ag 
soon as the heat of any one is over, a fresh mare ig 
to be put in her place, and covered ‘in her turn 
every nine days; and’as several yetaifieven at the 
first; second, or third time, it ‘is coniputed that a 
stallion, by such management, may, “during the 
three months, cover fifteen or eighteen mares, ane 
bévet ten or twelve colts. i ob Kens 1)9°1,38 
” hese animals have avery large quantity of the 
seminal lymph; so that a.considerable portion of it 
is shed during the emission. In the mares likewise 
ig an emission, or rather distillation of the semina 
lymph, during the whole time they are horsing: 


Which ceases on conception. ‘The ejection of this” 
liquor is the most certain sign of ‘the mare’s heat? 
part of the vulva, ‘by ‘her frequent neighings; aD 4 
attempts to get to the horses; ‘og i 
- ‘Though the tisual season for the heat of mares © 
from the beginning of April to the end of June, ¥© ( 
+t is not uncommon to find some among 4 lange 1 


\ 
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hat'are in heat before that time: but it is 
e to let this heat pass over without giving 
‘the stallion, because they would foal in 
and the colts, besides the inclemency of the 


f the mares are not in heat till after the end 
they should not be covered that season ; 
he colts being foaled in summer, have not 
r acquiring strength sufficient to repel the 
of the following winter. | 
nstead of bringing the stallion to the mare, 
oose into the close, where all the mares 
ht together; and there leave him to choose 
Il stand to him. This is a very advan- 
“method for the mares; they will always 
iore certainly than in the other; but the 
in six weeks, will do himself more damage 
eral years by: a moderate exercise, conduct- 
manner we have already mentioned, ) 
it six months after the mare has ceased to 
ly desire for the horse, some convulsive mo- 
be perceived at the flanks when she has 
r freely; and this is the first sure sign of 
. Mares when pregnant will admit. of 
but it 1s never attended with any super- 
They usually breed till they are fourteen 
ears old, and the most vigorous till they 
eighteen. OE 

is no certain time that the mare carries the 
is generally, however, eleven months and 
tteen days. ‘They foal standing; whereas 
her quadrupeds lie down. Abortion seldom 
ace, except when the mare is exposed to 
t exercise, such as are called dead pulls 
y load, or in’ bad roads. On the other 
foper exercise is of great service to mares in 


n Mieliah we flanks begin to droop, | id the 
comes enlarged, the mare should be sepa- 
ip | 


would have bad milk for their nourishment, — 
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- yated from other horses, and left at liberty. In foal, 
ing, ho assistance should be given, unless it appeay 
to be absolutely necessary. Nature can best po. 
form her own operations when left to herself. 
If, however, there appears a difficulty in foaliy 7 
the hand should be introduced, to ascertain whethep | 
the foal presents itself in a proper position, with the 
' head and fore-legs foremost; and if the legs apa 
bent, they should be placed right. If the laboy, 
still proves difficult, the mare may be assisted hal 
taking hold of the legs of the foal, and pulling gen, 
tly every time she makes an effort. But even this 
assistance must not be given until the nose and legs 
of the foal become visible. After foaling, the mare 
should:be kept as quiet,as possible. _ oom 
It is customary to have a mare covered nine days 
after her foaling, that no time may be lost; but itis 
certain, that the mare having, by this means, both 
her present and future foal to nourish, her ability is 
divided, and she cannot supply both so largely as 
she might one only. It would therefore be better, 
in order to have excellent horses, to let the mares be 
covered only every other year; they would last the 
longer, and bring foals more certainly; for, in com- 
mon studs, it is so far from being true that all mares 
which have been covered bring colts every yeal, 
that it is considered as a fortunate circumstance 1 
half, or, at most, two-thirds of them, foal. 


"99. Crossing THE BREED. 
Tt is always an extremely hazardous speculati? 
to breed from an indifferent animal on either 9 ¢; 
under the expectation that the opposite proportion 
of the horse and mare will produce a happy medium 
It very seldom answers the purpose intended. Ts 
safest way is to breed from two animals that ate 
exempt from any natural defect. — " 


; 
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ticularly wrong to make disproportioned 
ns, as of a small: horse with a large mare, 
s horse with a small mare, as the produce 
opulations would be small or badly propor- 
It is by gentle gradations that we must 
to arrive at natural beauty. = [ 
erally supposed, that as improvements in 
¢ originated by intermixing the native with 
horses, continuing to breed from the same 
degenerate the stock. This idea, however, 
s as fallacious, when applied to the breed- 
horses, as it has been found to be in the 
of cattle and other quadrupeds. Breeding 
-in, as it is called, when the animals are per- 
, the writer conceives, a sure way of procuring 


100 Cotour oF Horses. | 
e is an old adage, that ‘a good horse cannot 
bad colour; but many experienced judges 


ion of the animal is connected with the co- 
‘he following are Mr. Gibson’s ideas on the 


hat 101. The Bays. 

jays are probably so called from their resem- 
colour of a dried bay-leaf. Bay is an ex- 
lour, and denotes a good nature. The 
y is.an exceedingly beautiful colour, and 
edly admired. A horse of this colour has 
y his mane and tail black, and sometimes a 
down his back. The dark bays have al- 
ways their knees and pasterns black. Some 


inion, that not only the beauty, but the 


incline to a brown, and are more or less — 
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102. £ae Chesntit.. sires i 

The true chesnut is generally of one colour, é : 
his hairs compounded of three colours, the },,’ 
light, the middle dark, and the points of a Pale 
brown, which makes an agreeable mixture. Sop, 
times the hair approaches to a fallow colour, ont 
with a sort of beautiful chesnut stain. Where 4 
chesnut happens to be bald or party-coloured, or 
have white legs, they are not very agreeable to tha 
eye. There are many good and beautiful horses op 
this colour, f | ca 
j ta 

103. The Sorrel. = 

The sorrel differs from the chesnut in having the 
hairs of several colours intermixed, and wherejp 
the fox-colour generally predominates. The sorrel 
horses have often much white about their legs and 
pasterns; and some are bald over the face, with 
manes and tails of a sandy colour. Those that have 
much white about their limbs are apt to be faulty 
in the feet and tender in constitution. | 


104. The Brown. 


This colour is of various degrees; but most brown 
horses have black manes and tails, often with black 
joints, though somewhat rusty. They generally 
grow lighter towards their bellies and flanks, and 
many are light and mealy about their muzzle 
Those that are dappled are esteemed most handsome, 
The plain brown are often coarse, but strong and 
serviceable for the draught. : | 


105. The Black. 

Jet shining black horses, with little white, are 
very beautiful. White adds neither to their beauty 
or their goodness. Those that partake most of © 
brown are generally the strongest in constitutio™ 
but Mr. Gibson considers the English black horse 
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bof the cart ; ern, not SO Aardy as the bays” 
J Se 


(106. The Grey. 


ys are much diversified in colour. The 
y retains his colour the longest, which is 
ength in constitution. The silver grey 
y beautiful, and many of them are very 
1e iron orey, with light mane and tail, are 
dered the most hardy. ‘The nutmeg greys 
| beautiful, as well as hardy. The light 
ey soon grows white, as all other greys do 
of time, | 


fs i 107. The Roans. 


ns are a mixture of various colours, where 
predominates, Those that have a mix- 
he bay or nutmeg colour are sometimes to- 
ndsome. Indeed the roans are generally 
stronger horses than they os a to be. 


108. The Dun. 


un, the fallow-colour, aiid the cream-colour, 
Il one common resemblance; and most of 
lave a list down their backs, with their manes 
Is black. Dun horses, though not handsome, 
ye useful; the fallow and cream-coloured 
often both good and beautiful. The fal- 
‘tawny dun, are sometimes faintly dappled, 
ok well in a set, when properly matched. 
s cream-coloured horses are bred in Hano- 
I seem to be a distinct breed from all others, 
-are a great variety of other colours, such as _ 
berry, the starling, the flea-bitten, and the 
olour; but they are rather uncommon. In 
y there are some horses finely spotted with 
d, yellow, and other gay colours, ny which 
high price as curiosities. ae at 


w 
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109. COLT-REARING. | h 

The business of breaking a‘colt, and preserving — 
his temper, will be greatly forwarded. by rendering | 
‘him familiar with the people about him. Whe, 
about three months old, he should be frequently 
handled, and have his legs gently taken up, and the 
feet gently hammered. He should also be haltereg 
and led about a few minutes every day. This prac. 
tice will also render it easier to administer medicine, 
should it become necessary. : 

Sometimes colts do not thrive, their coats stare, 
and they become hide-bound. This state of body ig 
frequently produced by worms, and which is usually 
indicated by a little whitish or light straw-coloured 
powder adhering beneath the anus. The following 
- ball may be found useful in such cases! 


Soccotrine aloes, - -. 2% drachms. 
Castile soap, - ance icy aaehms. 


Or the following: 


Barbadoes aloes, .- @drachms. | 

Powdered ginger, - half a drachm. 
Oil of wormwood, - 8 drops. 

Prepared natron, - scruples. 


With syrup of buckthorn sufficient to make a ball. 
The above doses are adapted for a colt not below 
one year old. If two years 'old, the aloes may be 
increased two drachms; and if three years olé, tw 
drachms more. The dose may be repeated once 
twice, as occasion may require, at intervals of a 
week or ten days. ST? 

‘The same medicine may also be given after the 
colt has recovered from the strangles. ; 

In case of worms, it’ will be found useful to gi 
about twenty grains of calomel on the night preee™ 
ing the giving of the ball. ) hd 
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and a half years old, colts shed the two 


ig the grass so well as they did before. 
e it is proper to give them bran mashes 
ler hay or straw cut like chaff. | anna 
e a mild purgative is recommended in these 
eat care should be taken never to permit 
hysic to be administered. Even old horses 
uently destroyed by strong doses of physic, 
can scarcely be expected to resist its inju- 
fects. ‘A valuable blood-colt,’ says Mr. 
was attacked with colic, which appeared to 
flatulent kind, and, though violent, not 
us. ‘The usual remedies were ineffectually 
d; and it was found, in attempting to give 
that. the internal coat of the gut was so 
1 so enlarged, that there was no possibility 
eting it; the colt died about sixteen hours 
e attack. On examining the body. after 
1 the bowels were found nearly healthy, ex- 
etum, or last gut, near its termination, in 
he inner coat. was so loose and. large, that. 


; 


left for the excrement. The internal sensi- 
of the stomach appeared also in a diseased 
eing very tender, and easily separated ; but 
10t inflamed. About a week after, I was 
ally informed, that the man who had the 
his colt, and was about to train him for the 


st had operated so well, that he thought the 
ild never have ceased purging.” This was 
he man’s expression, which he had commu- 
in the way of conversation, to a groom, be- 
pelt, was taker iM? joy! Mi 

Operation of castration has been treated of 


ble, in order to give the colt a finer colour, 


eth, which, for a time, renders them incapa-_ 


yy was nearly obliterated, and scarcely any 


ad given him three doses of physic; and that 


Some breeders defer this operation as long 
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and’ a fullerand ‘loftier crest and forehand than thos q 


geldings that have undergone it when very youn, 


This operation is perhaps carried to too great an ¢ 

tent in this country ; and it is really a pity to op, 
serve such a number of fine, well-formed geldiy 

rendered incapable of propagating their frais) It ig 
at least surprising that unmutilated horses. are. joy 
more used in the army. When our troops landeg_ 
in Egypt, they found the Mamelukes all: mounteg 
on ‘stallions; and the French confessed that thei 
cavalry which served in Kgypt, and which gene} 
Doyle says was decidedly the finest Kuropean he 
ever saw, did not dare to meet them with equal 
numbers. The horses were so’ excellent, and the 
riders so dexterous, that had they understood ow 
military manoeuvres, they would have been invine. 
ble. On the subject of castration, a popular writer 
expresses himself inthe following manner: “A 
«> * Castration is more practised in Eneland than in — 
any other part of Europe. It certainly renders the 
animal more tractable, and it gives the opportunity 
of turning him to grass with mares as well as with 
horses with less’ danger of mischief, -But it ens — 
feebles him both in make and constitution, for the 
gelding is certainly more delicate and less capable of 
bearing the extremes of heat and cold; and it is 
worthy of observation, that even the stallions which 
work in the brewers’ drays in London, and which — 
are never clothed in the stable, and are often obliged — 
to stand many hours in the streets, are always fuller 
of flesh and finer in their coats than the geldings of 
the same description. In the shape and characte? 


of the head there is a very evident difference be 


tween the stallion and the gelding. In the stallion 
the forehead is broader, and the eyes bolder and 
more prominent; the nostrils are larger arid capable 


of greater expansion; the windpipe, or trachea, i§ 


larger; and hence, very probably, may be traced the — 
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they are generally better winded than 
In neighing, abies the voice ae the annie 
ssa sonorous,’ 3 


a 


oe | 
\ 


“10, Conremmeaicing: 


ae ikistudalls baene? restive nina unma- 
_ Coolness and gentleness are the most 
means of overcoming the danger and: diffi- 
eaking a young colt. 
no been accustomed to be handled ry ails 
eoin by putting on a bridle fora very short 
‘immediately on taking it off, feed him; 
will soon become reconciled to the process: 
hould bea plain snaffle, thicker than the 
yards used: and in the centre should be 
slabbering bit, which, lying: loosely upon the 
cites the horse to move his jaws, and pre- 
from bearing: heavily upon it, ‘so as to’ 
mouth. He should at first be veined | up 
, and but for a short time to the surcingle. 
addle should be fixed with great care; and 
h should be no tighter than what is neces- 
prevent the saddle from turning ‘round. 

ast also be taken-that the crupper is a pro- 
gth, and does not gall the tail. Let the 
d be at perfect liberty in leading him out 
le, lest he should start and be afraid of 
lis head against the upper part of the door; 
ension natural in young colts. Always 
dle and saddle on with great gentleness, 
er haste or violence may so alarm him, 
ll never again quietly submit to the ope- 
void also holding him by the lower part 
, because as a horse breathes only through 
, and not through his mouth, the pressure. 
t of the noise stops his breathing, and he 
ZF 
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naturally ‘becomes impatient from, the dread of being 
enftheited do saioy sdenodieweirradatenter bad aay 
. It is customary to lead a..colt at; first swith: a. os, 
- yesson, which is buckled round the nose; but 
this a very harsh and severe instrument, if not 
~ used with peculiar gentleness. Instances have some, 
times occurred of the bones of the nose becoming 
- diseased, from being pinched and bruised by the syd. 
den and violent jerks given by the hand of an impa, 
tient, drunken, or unskilful breaker, 
“Phe first and most. useful lesson in breaking g 
colt is to lounge him in.a circle... A cayesson, js 
fixed ‘to:his head, to which is attached a long small 
cord. ‘This cord being held by the, breaker, the colt 
trots round him in as large a circle as_ the cord 
will-admit. ‘This, however, must be done. very 
gently, and but little at.a time; for more horses are. 
spoiled, by over mueh work than. by any other treat, 
ment, and that: by very contrary. effects; for some, 
times it drives them into vice, madness, and. despair; 
and-often stupifies and totally dispirits them. 
The earl. of Pembroke very justly observes, that, 
the first obedience required in a horse. is going for, 
wards } till he perform this duty freely, never even 
think of making him rein back, which would imevi- 
tably make him restive: as soon as he goes forwards, 
readily, stop and. caress him. You must remember 
in this, and likewise in every other exercise, to. use 
him to go equally well to the right and left: and 
when he obeys, caress hina and dismiss him imme — 
diately. If a horse that is very young takes fright 
and stands still, lead on another horse before hims | 
which probably will induce him instantly to follows 
Put a snaffle in his mouth: and when he g0® 
freely, saddle him, girting him at first. very loose: 
Let the cord whieh you hold be long and loose, bub 
not so much so as to endanger the horse’s. entangy 
ling his legs'in it. It must be observed. that s™ 
circles, in the beginning, would constrain the hors 


- 
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| must be required at first; never suffer him 
lsé; but whenever he attempts it, stop 


jue it; but if he does it not voluntarily, do 
dit of him at first. Should he fly and 
ake the cord gently upon his nose without 
, and he will fall into his trot again, If 
still, phinges, or rears, let the man who 
whip make a noise with it; but never 
| till it be absolutely necessary to make 
on. When you change hands, stop and 
, and entice him-by fair means to come 
‘ou: for by presenting yourself, as some do, 
iden before horses, and frightening them to 
de, you run a great risk of giving them 
ss. If he keeps his head too low, shake the 
n to make him raise it; and in whatever the 
oes, whether he walks, trots, or gallops, let it 
ant rule that the motion be ‘determined; 
such as is intended, without the least 
pacing, or any other irregular gait. 
‘t process to be commenced is. what is 
vorkingwin hand. This requires a certain 
of activity, a quick eye, and, like every thing 


is in reality no ‘difficult thing, few people 
it. It should be begun by trotting with 
head bent inwards, by a strap, tied from 

ing on the cavesson to the ring on the pad. 
) and buckle’ to the head-stall under the 


Ld aed 


ery useful to prevent the side part of: it 
ating agamst the eye, which it is very apt to 
1e bending strap is used, and drawn at all. 
| Should be done for a little while only at. 


) is tied to 


rse leans oft the strap, whick 


é 
nu 


jand pit him upon defending himself, 


it delay, and then set him off afresh. » If 
ps of his own accord, and true, permit him 


horses, good temper and judgment. 


n, take off the cavesson, and-use in its stead’ 
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along string; coming first from the rmg on they ad. 
and-from thence through the eye’ of the snaffle ;:an4 
also, if the horse’s head is low, ‘through the ring 9), 
the head-stall, and from thence through’ the ring oy, 
the pad; into the hand of the persons on ‘foot, whg, 
must humour it, yielding and’ shortening it ocegy 
sionally, which will prevent the horse from leanings 
and will render him light.’ The long string, thyg) 
used, ‘will do very well alone without: the strap, 
when the horse is accustomed to bend, and to trot: 
determined round the person who‘ stands in: the — 
centre, and holds the long string, © 90 hp 
After horses have been accustomed to be beng 
with a strap at the longe, they will-very soon Jonge 
themselves, as it were; that is to say, that when 
bent with the strap they will go very: well without: 
any longe; and indeed horses may be brought, with 
patience and gentleness, to work very well so, on 
almost all lessons in hand. RS OE TN Se 
‘Next begin the epaule en dedans ; and after that, — 
the head to the wall, the croupe to the wall, back — 
ing, &¢. on all figures by degrees. 9) 
“Most horses generally go the head to the wall 
more cordially at first than they do the croupe to the 
wall. ‘Working in the hand is, in fact, a kind of? 
driving» two persons on foot should be employed; 
one indeed may do, if he is a handy person, but two: 
are much better at first. One of these’ should hold’ 
a long string, and in some lessons, two, and a cham) 
briere standing at some distance from’ the horse; — 
the other person stands near the horse, holding the’ 
_ reins of the snaffle, and a hand whip, to keep the 
horse off from him if necessary. Girt on a pad with’ 
a erupper to it on the horse. The pad should have 
a large ring in the centre upon the top of it; ane” 
about four inches lower down on each side, a smaller 
one. | sa | 
On the top of.the pad, a little forwarder than the” 
great ring, there must be a small strap and buckie” 


a 
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.to buckle in the snaffle-reins,and.to. 
floating about, and the horse entan-. 
s in them in the longe. Horses should. 
worked in hand with any, thing in. checks 
ut a/large, thick, plain running: snaffle; a: 
too ticklish, and would. spoil the horse’s. 
ess it be in the hands of a very. able mas-. 
- for, in working in hand, it is next to 
sle to be sufficiently gentle and delicate with. 
2 eyes of the snaffle should be large, and on 
tall, about the height of the horse’s eye, 
> fixed a ring on each side. .'The person 
the chambriere holds a long string, about 
1 feet long, (so as to be out. of the reach of 
heels) which must be smooth, of a proper. 
,and run freely, This string, in the action, 
paule en dedans, ox shoulder within to. the 
buckled to the right hand small ring onthe 
re the reins of the running snaffle are first. 
om thence:it passes through the right eye. 
le, and from. that to the right hand small 
the head-stall, and through the large ring. | 
»p of the pad, into the hand of the person. 
s the chambriere; and who, by means, of. 
ig, bends the horse to the right,, and brings: 
shoulder, following him on his right side, and. 
ag or loosening the string as he finds it ne-. 
| If the horse’s forehand is high and. well. 
it will not be necessary to pass. the. string 
the ring upon the head-stall: at the same — 
ther person standing near the horse, the: 
eins separated, and the right one tied loose; : 
ht side, leads him on withthe left rein. of | 
in his hand, walking near his head, and 
are to keep the shoulders in their proper. 
id not to take off from the bend to the:. 
vhich is occasioned by the string in the other 
Ns hand, who will find it most convenient, 
working on this lesson to the right, to hold, _ 
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_ the string in his right hand, andthe chambrieye., 
his left, and so vice versa; these he must make “Utd 
of, and keep himself: more or less wpon the flan ; 
centre, or rear of the horse, as he finds it necessaigs 
In the changes from right to left m: the epaule da | 
dedans, the person nearest the. horse must be quid 
in getting on the horse’s left side, and the perso, 
with the chambriere must do'the same; the fore 
eoming round with the horse’s head before him, ang 
the latter round by his croupe behind him, and gj 
vice versa to the left. In the head and in tha 
eroupe tothe wall, both the men are already pro: 
perly placed for the changes. © 0 Hig 
In this lesson of the epaule en dedans, in hand; 
when a horse is very clumsy, heavy in hand, and 
stiff, headstrong, vicious, or apt to strike with ‘hiy 
fore-feet, or to rear or kick out behind, a stick oy 
pole is very useful. The stick, about seven feet 
long, is fastened by a strap or buckle through the 
eye of the snaffle, where the reins pass; a mati 
places himself at a certain-distance on the right side’ 
of the horse’s head, going before him over the 
ground to be worked upon, and holds the stick at 
‘arm’s length, having tied it so as to leave room to 
play, as he draws it gently backwards and forwards 
to refresh the horse’s mouth, The other man holds 
a long rein and the chambriere. Like the pillars, 
this lesson is good or bad according to the hands’ it 
isin. Instances have occurred of a horse’s jaw being 
broken, and his tongue cut in two by it ; and there 
fore it should be used in the most skilful and tem 
perate manner, or not at all.’ It is useful in raising 
horse’s heads, particularly these that are apt to gor 
their heads down, or to kick in piagiing on forwards. 
Almost any lessons may be accomplished by the 
help of this pole. SONNET 4 
"Fo work in hand, the head and the croupe to th ) 
wall, two strings, fixed as above described, (only 
that they must not come ‘at all through the las? 
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ie pad, but, from, the: small rings on the 
immediately into. the hand. of the person 
the chambriere) must be used, one on 
one string, indeed might do; the ‘right | 
working to the right, and so vice versa; but 
much better, and often necessary to keep 
orse in a proper position. Passing. the strings 
> rings of the head-stall. is not necessary | 
he horse carries his forehead high and well; 
hey do. pass through them, great care 
ken, by a gentle use of. them, that they 
ag the horse; these two strings must be 
together, and meet in the hand of the per- 
9 holds the chambriere, and. who is on the 
e of the horse; the snaffle-reins too must be 
and the person near the: horse, who: holds 
1ust also be on the left side of him and near 
der, holding the right rein of the snaffle the 
to bend him that way, (as does also. the . 
ring kept the tightest in the other person’s 
nd making use also of the left rein, when’ 
ty to keep the horse in a proper pesition, and) 
e him oecasionally, as if he was on his back, 
er so as to take away from the bend. in 
sson of the head or croupe to the wall is 
le better in hand, when the man who fol-’ 
holds the chambriere, has no long reins, 
only one long rein, unless the horse is very. ; 
d, refractory, or playful; for one of the long: 
apt to get into the way of the man who is. 
0 the horse. .When only one long rein is’ 
will be, of course, the right hand one to the: 
dso vice versa; and indeed, in other lessons. 
hese long reins are no longer necessary 
_horse is grown handy, provided the man. 
0 him has a feeling, sensible, good hand, and 
? knows what. he is about. eel Ey: 
head or croupe to the wall in hand, it is a’ 
ly, at first, to have a man holding a long: 


¢ 
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string’ biickled simply to the eye of the ‘stiaffie, iy, 
before the horse, leading him,’ as it were, along-thy 
wall: “Horses will, with care and - patience; not Ihe 
verylong before they work well in hand ; thoup} 
indeed never so truly or delicately as: under a ‘goog 
rider. ' Horses worked well in hand look particular} 
well coming up the middle of the school; and bad 
ing there on the piaffer ; as also in the piaffer both 
bent and’ straight, animated properly, and kept iy 
eood position, their mouths bemg properly playeg 
with and humoured. When ‘horses become fies 
and familiar with this method of working them ip 
hand, it should be done by degrees on’ all paces, 
fast and slow,’ but always’ without noise, hurry, of 
confusion. Khotieceeaonpeiey agate EOD Oct 
Nothing determines them better than working i 


Pia 


i 
hand, when it is well done. As the want of accu: 
racy and delicacy is, from the great numbers, im 
some measure unavoidable in military schools, it is 
not amiss to teach troop horses a little their lessons 
in hand, before the men perform them on theit — 
backs.’ One of these strings may be used by the 
man who holds the chambriere on foot, when the 
horse if mounted; and it is a good method to do 
so sometimes, on all lessons and on all figures.— 
This string, fastened as in the epaule en dedans, only: 
that it goes immediately from the eye of the snaffle 
into the hand‘of the person'on foot, who must stand’ 
in the centre of the circle, helps the person who is 
mounted very much to bend him, as it does indeed 
inall other lessotis. When the horse has a rider ol 
him, ‘only one string is necessary to’ beheld by the 
person on foot. In the head ‘to the wall, icroupet0 
the wall, piaffing, &c. &c. it must be. shifted’ (for 
exainple, in’ the head to’ the wall; &c. &c. too the 
right) under the horse’s jaw, from through the right 
eye of the snaffle, into the hand of ‘the person on 
foot, whois on the left of the horse; for it » eed 


: 
pass through the small ring’on the head-stall of the 


é, thesman: upon the. horse iheingt the, Breber 
0: keep the horse’s head up. . AF onete 
sometimes expedient to. pass ‘ile sting over 
. ee = the rider's thats greys os Sod 


eye of the snaffle, into the hand of the 
foot, after having passed under the horse’s 
lo | piaffer too without a rider or. square, | and 
auves advancing gently and well into the 
a very good lesson. One man must stand. 
7 before the horse with his face to him, hold. 
two eyes of the snaffle, and keep the. horse 
ng gently, by going backwards himself,— 
an with the chambriere must stand behind 
and animate him or not, as he finds ne- 
‘ Backing the horse is also sometimes use- 
may also be done on all figures. . i 
gree of vivacity or dulness in. the. horse 
rmine how. the man with the chambricre 
and where he i is to place himself when the 
cking. | 
, when well Hi may be worked; adi 
the best way, by a single man, with long 
a chambriere, without any. other person to 
‘All airs in hand should be worked in that 
whenever the animal 1 is become supple and 


ne in band is spatkieu Barly vet: in military. 
1, because it spares the horse the fatigue of 
‘upon ‘him; and the want of a proper 
rk with wigour, is a general army complaint 


, it has a masterly, active appearance, and, 
ery useful in suppling horses; but, past. 
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wih it. goes, as. ni arassicunalt : 


f corn, to enable. horses to go through - 


in all ‘European: services. When it is well. 


ra use sinh nenasted, ‘who feels ever ay 


4 
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motion of the horse, must act with more precision 
delicacy, and exactness. Fi abut “m 


© WEL. TRAINING AND MANAGING Horszs. 


It will now be proper to give some plain dineg, 
tions to riders, how to manage themselves as well as 
how to manage their horses. The two subjects arg 
closely connected, and will be best considered. jy 
conjunction. eae 


112. Method of placing the Rider. 


It is necessary that the greatest attention, and the 
same gentleness that is used in teaching the horses, 
be observed likewise in teaching the rider, especially 
at the beginning. Every method and art must be 
practised to create and preserve, both in man and 
horse, all possible feeling and sensibility; contrary 
to the usage of most) riding-masters, who seem in- 
dustriously to labour at, abolishing these principles 
both in the one and the other. As so many essel 
tial points.depend upon the manner. in which a mail 
is.at first placed on horseback, it ought to be const. 
dered and attended to with the strictest care and 
exactness. Fie! i 
“The first time a man is put on horseback, it ought 
to be upon a very gentle one. He never should be 
made to trot, till he is quite easy in the walk; not 
gallop till he is able to trot properly. , The same 
must be observed in regard to horses; they should 
never. be made to trot till they are obedient, 
their mouths are well formed. on a. walk, nor be 
made to gallop, till the same be effected on a trol 
When he is arrived at such a degree of firmness ™ 
his seat, the more he trots, and the more he vides 
rough horses,- the better. | This is not only the bes 
-. method, butalso the easiest and the shortest: by#! 
a man is soon made sufficiently an horseman fo" 
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‘but by the other detestable methods: that 
monly used, a man, instead of im proving, 
ts all sorts of bad habits, and rides worse and 

y day; the horse tod becomes daily more 
re unfit for use. In proceeding according to 
ler proposed, a man is rendered firm and 
‘the horse, both his own and the horse’s 


ty is preserved, and each in a situation fit to 
ad practise all lessons effectually, 


is mounted. One would imagine ‘this 
readily granted: yet we see how much 
rary is practised. When a gentleman 
ta livery-stable, the groom takes the horse 
bit, which he bends tight round his under 
» horse, striving to go on, is forced back: 
ng again, he frets, as he is again stopped 
ad hurt by the manner of holding him. The 
a the mean time, mounting without the 
at least holding it but slightly, is helped 
he groom, who being thoroughly employed 
n0rse’s fluttering, has at the same time both 
nd stirrup to give. This confusion would 
ented, if every horse was taught to stand 
n he is mounted. Forbid your groom 
when he rides your horse to water to 
mself over him from a horse-block, and 
with his leg, even before he is fairly upon 
Phis wrotg manner of mounting is what 
eaches your horse the vicious habit against 
e are here warning. On the other hand, a 
‘practice of mounting in the proper manner 
it is necessary to prevent a horse’s going on 

ider is quite adjusted in the saddle. 

ext thing necessary therefore is, that the 

ld mount properly. The common method 

ad near the croup or hinder part of the horse, 

bridle held very long in the right hand. 

‘manner of holding the bridle before you 


. horse should be accustomed to stand ‘still . 
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mount, you are hable to be kicked: and when Yo 
arei mounted, your horse may goon ‘some time,, g, 
play: what: gambols he. pleases before the rein, ; 
short enough in your hand to prevent him. Tr; 
common likewise for an awkward rider, as soon ag 
his foot is in the stirrup, to throw. himself With al} 
his force to gain his seat; which he cannot do, ti] 
he has first’ overbalanced himself on one side or the — 
other; he will then wriggle into it by degrees. The 
way to mount with ease and safety 1s, to stand Yas 
ther before than behind the stirrup. In this posture 
take the bridle short, and the mane together in your 
eft hand, helping yourself to the stirrup with your 
right, so that your toe may not touch the horse in 
mounting. While your left foot is in the: stirrup 
move on your right, till you face the side of the 
horse, looking across over the saddle. Then with 
your right hand. grasp the hinder part of the saddle; 
and with that and your left, which holds the mane _ 
and bridle, lift yourself. upright on your left foot, 
Remain thus a mere instant on your stirrup, only 
so as to divide the action into two motions., While 
you are in this posture, you have a sure hold with 
both hands, and are at liberty, either to get safely 
down; or to throw your leg over and gain your seat, 
By this deliberate motion, likewise, youavoid, what 
every good horseman would endeavour to avoid, 
putting your horse into a flutter, i 
When you dismount, hold the bridle and mane 
_ together in your left hand, as when you mounted 
‘put your right hand on the pommel of the saddle, 
to raise yourself; throw your leg back over the 
horse, grasp the hinder part of the saddle with yout 
right hand, remain a moment on your stirrup, an 
in every respect dismount as you mounted ; only 
what was your first motion when you mounted, b& 
comes the last in dismounting. Remember nob? 
bend. your right knee in dismounting, lest your spur 
should rub-against the horses::0) oo) 50000) | a 
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next be recommended to hold your. bridle: 
ient length.» Sit square, and let not: the: 
of the bridle pull forward your shoulders 
your body even, as ‘it would berif each — 
he ‘Hold your reins with the whole 
your hand, dividing them with your little 
‘Let your hand be perpendicular; -your 
ill then be uppermost; and. placed on the 
Bend your wrist a little outward ;) and: 
pull the bridle, raise your hand toward 
st, and the lower part of the palm rather 
1 the upper. Let the bridle be at sucha 
your hand, as, if the horse should stumble, 
be able to raise his head, and support it by 
ngth of your arms, and the weight. of. your 
hrown backward. If you hold the rein too 
you are subject: to fall backward. as your horse 


— Ss 


wing your horse perfectly well, you think 
in unnecessary, advance your arm) a little 
your shoulder) towards the horse’s head, 
your usual length of rein. By this means 
ave a check upon your horse while you in- 
a i ede 'F765) aneb 9 dione Hatha tes eas dake 
ou ride with a eurb, make it a rule to hook 

hain yourself; the most quiet horse may 
as rider into danger, should the curb: hurt 
in fixing the curb, you turn the chain to 


le cheek of the horse. He cannot then in- 
with the management of the reins, which 


: 
| 
) 
} 


— . 


- the jaw of the horse, which must give him pain, ang 


- horse; the latter seems flying off at all points. 
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belongs to the rider only; and holding a horse by 
the curb (which is ever painful to him) 1s evidently, 
improper when he is to stand still, ida 
Another thing to be remembered is, not to ride_ 
with your arms and elbows as high as your shoulg 
ders: nor let them shake up and down with the 
motion of the horse. The posture is unbecoming! 
and the weight of the arms (and of the body too if 
the rider does not sit still) acts in continual jerks oy! 


make him unquiet, if he has a tender niouth or any 
spikes! CH Ihe : DC? Sa 

~ Bad riders wonder why horses are gentle as sooy 
as they are mounted by skilful ones, though theiy 
skill seems unemployed: the reason is, the horse 
goes at his ease, yet finds all his motions watched; 
which he has sagacity enough to discover. Such a 
rider hides his whip, if he finds his horse 1s afraid of — 
it; and keeps his legs from his sides, if he finds he 
dreads the spur. ae : i 
~ Avoid the ungraceful custom of letting your legs 
shake against the sides of the horse; and as you aré 
not to keep your arms and elbows high and in mo- 
tion, so you are not to rivet them to your sides, but— 
let them fall easy. One may, ata distance, distin | 
guish a genteel horseman from an awkward ones” 
the first sits still, and appears of a piece with his 


~ [t is often said with emphasis that such a one has 
no seat on horseback; and it means, not only that” 
he does not ride well, but that he does not sit of 
the right part of the horse. To have a good seat, 8 
to sit on that part of the horse which, as he springs: 
is the centre of motion; and from which, of cout” 
any weight would'be with most difficulty shaken 
As in the rising and falling of a board placed be 
equilibrio, the centre will be always most at resh 
the true seat will be found in that part of yon 
saddle into which your body would naturally sh 


¢ 
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\ 


the thighs and knees... The rider should 
imself as united to his horse in this point; 


ps the mention of the two extremes of a 
may help to describe the true one... The 
when the rider sits very far back on the 
hat his weight presses the loins of the 


mel of the saddle. The first may be seen 
by grooms, when they ride with their stir. 
etedly short; the latter, by fearful horsemen 
st flutter of the horse. — Every good rider 
on the hunting saddle, as determined a 
his thighs, as can be determined for him 
bars of a demi-peak. Indeed: there is no 
between the seat of either: only, as in 
you ride with. shorter stirrups, your body 
nsequently more behind your knees. 
ve a good seat yourself, your saddle must 
To fix a precise rule might be difficult: 
ea direction, to have your saddle press as 
3 possible on that part which we have de. 
as the point of union between the- man and 
wever, so as not to obstruct the motion of 


4In- your ordinary sitting, The ease 
is the gentleman: you: may repose your- 
ot lounge. The set and studied erectness 
Im the riding-house, by those whose de- 
1S not easy, appears ungenteel and un- 
orse stops short, or endeavours by rising 
; to unseat you, bend not your body for- 
‘Many do in these circumstances: that mo- 


f 


le without stirrups; and is only to be pre- 
a proper poise of the body, though the 
of riders imagine it is to be done by the 


shaken from it, endeavour to restore the 


he other when his body hangs forward over 


$ shoulders. Place yourself in the middle. 
part of it: sit erect, but with as little con. . 
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tion throws the breech backward, and you off voual 
fork or twist, and out of your seat; whereas, thy 
advancing the lower part of your body, and bending 
‘back the upper part and shoulders, is the method 


-  poth to keep your seat, and to recover it when log. 


The bending your body back, and that in a greg 
degree, is the greatest security in flying leaps; it jy | 
a security too when your horse leaps standing. The 
horse’s rising does not try the rider’s seat; the lash 
to his hind legs is what ought chiefly to be guardeg 
against, and is best done by the body’s being greatly 
inclined back. Stiffen not your legs or thighs; ang 
let your body be pliable in the loins, like the coach. 
man’s on his box. This loose manner of sitting will 
elude every rough motion of the horse; whereas 
the fixture of the knees, so commonly laid a strésg 
on, will in great shocks conduce to the violence of | 
the fall. | | La 

Was the cricket-player, when the ball is struck 
with the greatest velocity, to hold his hand firm and 
fixed whén he receives it, the hand would be bruised 
or perhaps the bones fractured by the resistance, 
To obviate this accident, he therefore gradually 
yields his hand to the motion of the ball for a cer 
tain distance; and thus, by a due mixture of oppo 
sition and obedience, catches it without sustaining 
the least injury. The case is exactly the same in 
‘riding: the skilful horseman will recover his poise 
by giving some way to the motion; and the ignd- 
rant horseman will be flung out of his seat by & 
deavouring to be fixed. — | (ia 

Stretch not out your legs before you ; this will 
push you against the back of the saddle ; neither 
gather up your knees like a man riding on a packs 
this throws your thighs upwards: each practice ull 
seats you. Keep your legs straight down: and st 
not on the most fleshy part of the thighs, but ture 
them inwards, so as to bring in your knees and oa 
and it is more ‘safe to ride with the ball of the f : 
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' om the:stirrup, than with the stirrup as: far | 
xe ‘heel m for the pressure of the heel: being 
dease behind the stirrup, keeps the thighs 


t 


mvyou find your thighs thrown upwards, 

your knees to get them and the upper part 
ur fork lower down on the horse. Grasp the 
‘fh the hollow or inner part of your thighs, 
ore than just to assist the balance of your 
s will also enable you to keep your spurs 
horse’s sides, and to bring your toes in, 
at affected and useless manner of bring. 
in /practised by many. Sink your heels 
own: for while your heels and. thighs 
n you cannot fall; this (aided with the 
the back) gives the security of a seat to 
0 bear themselves up in their stirrups in a 
p; or in the alternate rising and falling in 


= 


r seat determine the length of your stir. - 
rather than the stirrups your seat. If more 
His requisite, let your stirrups (in the hunt- 
) be of such a length, as. that? when you | 
hem, there may be the breadth of four 

etween your seat and the saddle. ante 

d greatly assist a learner, if he would 
ling in-a large eircle, without stirrups; 

s face looking on the outer part of: the 
‘as not to have a full view of the horse’s 

ut just of that ear which is on the outward 
the circle ; and his shoulder, which is towards. 
_ of ;the circle very forward. By this 
tt learn to balance your body, and keep a 
‘independent of your stirrups: you may 
Oly likewise escape a fall, should you at) any 
Ose: them) by being accidentally shaken: from 


seat in some measure depends on the :sad- 
y not be amiss to observe, that because a 
ae “2 8B | 
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saddle with a high pommel is thought dangeroy 
the other extreme prevails, and the pommel is scayg 
allowed to be higher than the middle of the saddle 
The saddle should lie as near the back-bone as can 
be, without hurting the horse: for the nearer yo, 
sit to his back, the better seat you have. If it dog, 
so, it is plain the pommel must rise enough to 9 
cure the withers from pressure: therefore a hong 
whose withers are higher than common, requires 
higher pommel. If, to avoid this, you make the 
saddle of a more straight line, the inconvenience 
spoken of follows; you sit too much above the 
horse’s back, nor can the saddle form a proper seat, 
There should be no ridge from the button at the 
side of the pommel, to the back part of the saddle 
That line should also be a little concave, for your 
thighs to lie at ease. In short, a saddle ought to be 
as nearly as possible, as if cut out of the horse. — 
When you want your horse to move forward, 
raise his head a little, and touch him gently with 
your whip; or else, press the calves of your legs 
against his sides. If he does not move fast enough, 
press them with more force, and so till the spur just 
touches him. By this practice he will (if he has any 
spirit) move upon the least pressure of the leg— 
Never spur him by a kick; but if it be necessary 1 
spur him briskly, keep your heels close to his sides, 
and slacken their force as he becomes obedient. — 
When your horse attempts to be vicious, take 
each rein separate, one in each hand, and advancing 
your arms forward, hold him very short. In thus 
case it is common. for the rider to pull him bat 
with his arms low. But the horse by this meal 
having his head low too, has it more in his pow |, 
‘throw out his heels: whereas, if his head be rajst, 
very high, and his nose thrown out a little, whie 1: 
consequent, he can neither rise before nor behin®: 
because he can give himself neither of these motions 
-_ without having his head at liberty. A plank place 
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zo cannot rise at one end unless it sinks at 
horse is headstrong, pull not with one 
pull, but stop, and back him often, just. 
the reins, and making little repeated pulls 

ys. Horses are so accustomed to bear on 
en they go forward, that they are discou- 
e rider will not let them do so. 
orse is loose-necked, he will throw up his 
, continued pull; in which situation the 
ng the front of his face, can have no power 
m. When your horse does this, drop your 
id give the bridle play, and he will of course 
ead again into its proper place: while it 
g down, make a second gentle pull, and _ 
nd his mouth. With a little practice, 
me almost instantaneously; and this me- 
stop, in the distance of a few yards, a 
hich will run away with those who pull at 
all their might. Almost every one must 
rved, that when a horse feels himself pulled 
bridle, even when he is going gently, he 
akes what was destined to stop him, as 
to bear on the bit and to go faster, 
your horse’s head high, that he may raise 
and crest; play a little with the rein, and 
bit in his mouth, that he may not press — 
me constant and continued manner; be not 
aising his head too high; he will naturally 
ady to bring it down, and tire your arms 
ight, on the least abatement of his mettle. 
1 feel him heavy, stop him, and make him 
a few paces: thus you break by degrees his 
y to press on his bridle. ) ahhh aiaade 
ught not to be pleased (though many. are) 
und neck, and a head drawn in towards his 
et your horse carry his head bridling in, 
he carries it high, and his neck arching 
, but if his neck bends downwards,. his 


Ke 


Lod 


on the bridle, and you have no command over hi», 


oa that of the neck: for of the neck was raised, the 


- either drawn in, or thrust out, according as his 7 4 
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fioure is bad, his sight is too near his toes, he lea), 


If he goes pressing but lightly on the bridle, hey 
the more sure-footed, and goes pleasanter, as yoy, 
wiist only may guide him. If he hangs down pj 
head, and makes you support the weight of that ang 
his neck with your arms bearing on his foreleg 
(which is called being on his shoulders.) he wij 
sttike his t0es against the ground and stumble, | 

If your horse is heavy upon the bit, tie him every 
day, for an hour or two, with his tail to the manger, 
and his head as high as you ean make him lift it, by | 
a réin’on each post of the stall, tied to each ring of 
the snaffle bit. | ve | ha 

Elorse-breakers and grooms have ‘a great propen. 
sity to bring a horse’s head down, and seem to have 
no seat without a strong hold by the bridle. ‘They 
know indeed that the head should yield to the reins, 
and his neck form an arch; but do not take the 
proper pains to make it an arch upward. A tem 
porary effect of attempting to raise a horse’s head, 
fay perhaps be making him push ‘out his nose, 
They will here tell you, that his head is too high 
already ; whereas it is not the distance from his. 
nose, but from the top of his head to the ground, 
which determines the head to be high or low. Be 
sides, although the fault is said to be in the manner 
of ‘carrying the head, it should rather be said to be 


head would be more in the position of one set 00 
well formed neck. | | ~~ 
The design therefore of lifting up the head, 1 to 
raise the neck, and thereby bring in the head; 
even while the bridle makes the same line from 
rider’s hand to the bit, the horse’s nose may ook 


i raised or depressed. Instead of what has © 
here recommended, we usually see colts broke ™ 
their heads cavessoned very. low, their necks 


as 


- 
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the least suppled. When the breaking- 
left off, and the) are mounted for the road, 
more food and rest, they frequently plunge, 
econd breaking becomes necessary. ‘Then, 
gentleman can manage their own horses, 
put into the hands of grooms, from whom 
the other hand, your horse carries his head 
her his nose) too high, he generally makes 
amends by moving his shoulders lightly, and 
safely. Attend to the cause of this fault. 
horses have their necks set so low on their 
ers, that they bend first down, then upwards, 
‘stag’s. Some have the upper line of their 
from their ears to their withers, too short. 
d of this sort cannot possibly bend imwards 
an arch, because the vertebre (or neck © 
are too short to admit of flexure; for in long 
necked horses the number of the vertebra 
me. In some the jaw is so thick, that it 
ithe neck, and the head by this means has not 
bend. On the other hand some have the 
dime from the jaw to the breast so short, that 
cannot rise. EN ae a 
these cases you may gain a diéile by a nice 
th an easy bit; but no curb, martingale, or 
orcible method, will teach a horse to carry his 
neck im a posture which nature has made 
ohim. By trying to pull in his nose far- 
a he can bear, you will adda bad habit to 
You could not mdeed contrive a more — 
ual method to make him continually ‘toss his 
up, and throw his foam over you. | 
ule already given to ride a loose-necked 
jill be a proper one for all light-mouthed 
one caution being ‘added, which is, always 
th whether his saddle or girths may not in 
ray pinch him ; and whether the bit may not 
lips by bemeg too high in this mouth: be- 
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cause, whenever he frets from either of these Causes, 
his head will not be steady. va 
_ It is a common custom to be always pulling i | 
the bridle, as if to set off to advantage either the 
_ spirit of the horse or the skill of the rider.. Oy 

horses therefore are taught to hold their heads low. 
and pull so as to bear up the rider from the saddle | 
standing in his stirrups, even in the gentlest gallop, 
how very improper is this we are experimentally 
convinced, when we happen to meet with a horse — 
which gallops otherwise. We immediately say, he 
canters excellently, and find the ease and pleasure of 
his motion. When horses are designed for the race, 
and swiftness is the only thing considered, the me. 
thod may be a good one. ang bi 

It is not to be wondered that dealers are always 
pulling at their horses, that they have the spur con- 
stantly in their sides, and are at the same time con. — 
tinually checking the rein: by this means they 
make them bound, and champ the bit, while their 
rage has the appearance of spirit. These people 
ride with their arms spread, and very low on the 
shoulders of their horses: this method makes them 
stretch their necks, and gives a better appearance to 
their forehands; it conceals also a thick jaw, which, 
if the head was up, would prevent its yielding to 
the bit; it hides likewise the ewe-neck, which 
would otherwise shew itself. Indeed, if you havea 
horse unsteady to the bit, formed with a natural 
heavy head, or one which carries his nose obstinately 
in the air, you must find his mouth where you cans 
and make the best of him. : 

Many horses are taught to start, by whipping 
them for starting. How is it possible they cal — 
know it is designed as a punishment? In the ~ 
riding-house, you teach your horse to rise up before, 
and to spring and lash out his hinder legs, by whip- 
ping him when tied between two pillars, with his 
head a little at liberty. If he understood this to bé 
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ment for doing so, he would not by that 
learn to do it. He seems to be in the same 
taught to spring and fly’ when he is fright- 
Most horses would go quietly past an object 
ere beginning to fly from, if their riders, in- 
f gathering up their bridles, and shewing 
Ives 
1eir necks. ( : 

m a horse starts at any thing on one side, 
riders turn him out of the road, to make him 
0 what he starts at: if he does not get. the 
his fear, or readily comply, he generally 
, the object, making with his hinder parts, 


arn to keep straight on, without minding 
neither side. Ney ht 
tarts at any thing on the left, hold his head 
d keep it straight in the road, pulling it: 


tht leg hard pressed against his side, towards 
k: he will then go straight along the road. 
method, and by turning his head a little 
e may be forced with his croup close up to 


croup necessarily turns the other. Always 
uarrel with your horse, if you can: if he is 
tart, you will find occasions enough to exer- 
Is Obedience when what he starts at lies di- 


hot subject to start, you should not quarrel 


im about a trifle. 


st an object may perhaps be a little irregular 
aged horse, which will always obey the leg: 
such a horse, if he is really afraid, and not 
if may not be amiss to make look another 
less the object be something you would 
‘ly accustom him to the sight of. BO 


so ready, should throw the reins loose 


a great circle out of the road; whereas, he | 


ing at the thing he starts at, and keeping © 


thtened him; for as his head is pulled one - 


his way, and you must make him pass; if | 


ist be observed, however, that this rule in 
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The case will also be different with a horse whoe, 

_ fear is owing to his being not used to objects; tell 
such a one is not to be rode by any horseman 4. 
whom these rules are directed: the starting he, 

_ meant arises merely from the horse’s being pampey, 
ed, and springing through liveliness. ig 
The notion of the necessity of making a horse gp 
immediately up to every thing he. is afraid of, a q 
not suffering him to become master of his rider, 
‘seems to be in general carried too far. It is an ap, 
proved and good method to conquer a horse’s feay 
of the sound of a drum, by beating one near to him 
at the time of feeding him ; this not only familiariges 
the noise to him, but makes it pleasant, as.a fore. 
‘yunner of his meat; whereas, if he was whipped up _ 
to it, perhaps he might start at it as long as he lived, 
Might not this be applied to his starting at other 
things, and shew that it would be better to suffer 
him (provided he does not turn back) to go a little 
from and avoid an object he has a dislike to, and to_ 
accustom him to it by degrees, convincing him, as- 
it were, that it will not hurt him; than to punish- 
him, quarrel with him, and perhaps submit to his 
will at last, while you insist on his evereoming his - 
fear in an instant? If he sees a like object again, it 
is probable he will recollect his dread, and arm him 
self to be disobedient. | q 
We are apt to suppose that a horse fears nothing 

so much. as his rider; but may he not, in many Cir” 
cumstances, be afraid of instant destruction ? of be- 
ing crushed? of being drowned? of falling down # 
precipice? It it a wonder that a horse should be 
afraid of a loaded waggon? may not the hangilg — 
load seem to threaten the falling on him? Thee 
cannot be a rule more general, than in such a Casey 
to shew him there is room for him to pass. This ® 

_ done by turning bis head a very little from the @ 
riage, and pressing your leg, which is farthest from 
it against his side. ah | 7 


\ 
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e is not to stop without a sign from his 
it not then probable, that when driven up 
ge he starts at it, he conceives himself 
either to attack or run against it? Can he 
and the rider’s spurring him with his face 
‘to it, as a sign for him to pass it? That a 
easily alarmed for his face and eyes (he will 
tch back his head from a hand going to caress 
hat he will not go with any force, faée to 
sn to another horse (if in his power to stop); 
he sees perfectly sideways,—may be useful 
the treatment of horses with regard to 


gh you ought not to whip a horse for start- 
e can be no good effect from clapping his 
h your hand to encourage him. If one 
notice of his starting, it should be rather 
me tone of voice which he usually under- 
; an expression of dislike to what he is doing; 
is opposition mixed with his starting, and 
will ever repeat what he finds has foiled. his 


hstanding the directions above given, of 
sing a horse up to a carriage he starts at; 
which you apprehend will frighten him 
ou at a narrow part of the road, when you 
nee let him know he is to pass it, be sure you 
determined, and press him on. Do this 
ecially when part of the carriage has already 
u: for if, when he is frightened, he is ac- 
to go back, and turn round, he will cer- 
it if he finds, by your hand slackening, 
iot pressing, that you are irresolute; and 
e most dangerous point of time, when the 
the carriage take him as he turns. Re- 
ot to touch the curb rein at this time; it. 
nly check him. It is not known to every 
the person who would lead a horse by the 
hould not turn his face to him when he re- 
ZC 
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arms, shows his whip, or pulls the bridle with jerks. 
he frightens the horse, instead of persuading him td 


have one only occasionally. Choose your snaffig 


_ may give you some idea of the proper play of a_ 


acts only in a straight line. It is true, that a horse 


~ 


fuses to follow him: if, besides this, he raises hie 


penne. 
wre) Py 


follow; which a little patience may bring about, © 
Ride with a snaffle; and use your curb, if you. 


full and thick in the mouth, especially at the engy 
to which the reins are fastened. Most of them arg 
made too small and long; they cut the horses 
mouth, and bend back over the bars of his jay, 
working like pincers. : | | a 
- he management of the curb is too nice a matte; 
to enter on here, farther than to prescribe great cay.” 
tion in the use of it: a turn of the wrist, rather than — 
the weight of your arm, should be applied to it 
The elasticity of a rod, when it has hooked a fish, 


horse’s head on his bridle; his spirit and his pliable. 
ness are both marked by it. , “ 
A horse should never be put to do any thing ina 
curb which he is not ready at: you may force him,” 
‘or pull his head any way with a snaffle; but a curb 


will be turned out of one track into another by a 
curb, but it is because he knows it as a signal, 
When he is put to draw in a chair, and does not 
understand the necessity he is then under of taking 
a larger sweep when he turns, you frequently see 
him restive, as it is then called: but put him on @ 
snaffle, or buckle the rein to that part of the bit 
which does not curb him; and the horse submits to 
be pulled about till he understands what is desired 
of him. ‘These directions suppose your horse ® 
have spirit, and a good mouth; if he has not, you | 
must take him as he is, and ride him with such a DE” 
as you find most easy to yourself. a 
- When you ride a journey, be not so attentive © 
your horse’s nice carriage of himself, as to your : | 
couragement of him, and keeping him in goo¢ ™ 


a 
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: aise i head ; ne if he flags, you may 
him with bearing a little more upon the bit 


nder-footed, or tired, he naturally hangs 
bridle. Onajourney, therefore, his mouth 


et. Be then very ay | about his feet, and 

farrier spoil them. 

few, although practised in riding, know 

ise for the spur except to make him go for- 
A little experience will teach them a farther 

if the left spur touches him (and he is at the 

. prevented from going forward), he has a 


1e right. In the same manner to the left, 
ht spur is.closed to him; he afterwards, 
fear of the spur, obeys a touch of the leg; 


fe: of the stall to the other, when any one 
im with his hand. In short, his croup is 


er disobey the leg, unless he becomes restive. 
means you will have a far greater power 
mm; he will move sideways, if you close one 
m5 and satenight forward, if both; even 


on the watch : and ik the slightest. un- 
shew his forehand to advantage. 
up of the horse, are founded all the airs 


the menege; the passage, or side-motion 
DOpers to elose.< or open their files, and indeed all 
lutions. But the convenience of some de- 
this discipline for common use is the reason 
Itioning it here. It is useful if a horse is apt 
x ible or start, If to the first, by pressing your 


1 would suffer in an airing. If a horse is — 


end greatly on his strength and the goodness — 


re any power over a horse but by the bridle; 


h he will soon understand, to move ta | 


me manner as a horse moves his croup from 


the leg, as lis head is by the bridle. He 


on of the bridle upwards, he will raise his. 
his use of the legs of the rider, and guidance . 


iding-masters express themselves) which are - 


Tegs to his flank, and keeping up his head, hes 


legs of his rider in every action they require of him, — 


on the side he is flying to, he stops his spring imme. 


‘ and press your leg to the opposite side: your horse 


_ of the habit which many riders have, of letting thet! 


-wiolent action; and if he is not, they render him ® 
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made to go light on his fore-legs, which is aidjp), 
and supporting him; and the same if he does actuay J 
stumble, by helping him at the very instant to exe 
himself, while es yet any part of him remains poy 
irrecoverably impressed with the precipitate motion 
Hence this use of the hand and legs of the rider jg 
called giving aids to a horse; for, as to holding yp 
the weight of a heavy_unactive horse by mere pull, 
ing, it is as impossible as to recover him when fall, 
ing down a precipice. | Od 


‘A horse is supported and helped by the hands en : 


hence he is said to perform his airs by the aids from 
his rider. ‘ ne 7 
- The same manner is useful if a horse starts. For | 
if when he is beginning’to fly to one side, you leg 


diately. He goes past what he started at, keeping — 
straight on, or as you choose to direct him; and he 
will not fly back from any thing if you press him— 
with both legs. You keep his haunches under hin, © 
gcing down a hill; help him on the side of a bank; 
more easily avoid the wheel of a carriage; and ap-— 
proach more gracefully and nearer to the side of a- 
coach or horseman. When a pampered horse cul- — 
vets irregularly, and twists his body to and fro, turn” 
his head either to the right or left, or both alternately 
(but without letting him move out of the track), 


cannot then spring on his hind-legs to one side, be- 
cause your leg prevents him; nor to the other, bee 
cause his head looks that way; and a horse does nob | 
start and spring to the side on which he looks. 
Here it may not be amiss to observe the impropriety 


legs shake against the sides of the horse: if a hon 
is taught, then they are continually pressing hi" 
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rid incapable of being taught. The fretting 
t horse will hence be excessive, as it can no 
se be moderated than by the utmost stillness 
eat, hands, and legs of the rider. | 

it first are taught to bear a bit, and by de- 
y pull at it. If they did not press it, they 
ot be guided by it. By degrees they find 
eks stronger than the arms of a man; and 
r are capable of making great opposition, 
| of foiling their riders. ‘Then is the time 
them supple and pliant in every part. The 
ch of all others requires most this pliancy is 
Hence the metaphor of stiff-necked for 
mt. A horse cannot move his head but 
‘muscles of his neck; this may be called his 
it guides his course, changes and direct. his 


uppling Horses by the Erautr gn DEDANS. 
preceding rules or cautions for horsemen, 
are mostly extracted from Thomson’s useful 
m the subject, will tend to correct the most 
mn bad habits, and contain the best. principles 
smanship. But. in training horses it is ne- 
to proceed in a systematic manner. Having, | 
re, cautioned the rider against all bad habits, 
im how to sit firm, and. the horse having 
longe on circles, and is prepared and set- 
his motions, it will be proper to proceed 
s a farther suppling and teaching of both, 
ara out upon this new work, begin by 
ime the horse’s.head a little more inwards than 
pulling the inward rein gently to you, by. 
‘When this is done, try to gain a little on 
ders, by keeping the inward rein the shorter, 
re, ne the outward one crossed over towards 
ard one. ‘The intention of these operations: 
‘The inward rein serves to bring in the head, 
ures the bend; whilst the outward one, that. 
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is a little crossed, tends to make that bend perpeng: 
cular, and as it should be, that is to say, to reduc, 
the nose and the forehead to be in a perpendicya 
line with each other: it also serves, if put forwarg. 
as well as also crossed, to put the horse forwards 4 
found necessary; which is often requisite, man 
horses being apt in this and other works rather 7 
lose their ground backwards than otherwise, whey 
they should rather advance; if the nose were drawp 
in towards the breast beyond the perpendicular, x 
would confine the motion of the shoulders, and haye 
other bad effects. All other bends, beside what are 
above specified, are false. The outward rein, being 
crossed, not in a forward sense, but rather a little 
backwards, serves also to prevent the outward shoul. 
der from getting too forwards, and making itapproach 
the inward one; which facilitates the inward leg’s 
crossing over the outward one, which is the motion 
that so admirably supplies the shoulders. Care must 
be taken, that the inward leg pass over the outward 
one, without touching it: this inward leg’s crossing 
over must be helped also by the inward rein, which 
"you must cross towards and over the outward. rein 
every time the outward leg comes to the ground, m 
order to lift and help the inward leg over it: at any 
other time, but just when the outward leg comes 0 
the ground, it would be wrong to cross the inward 
rein, or to attempt to lift up the inward leg by ity 
nay it would be demanding an absolute imposst0l 
lity, and lugging about the reins and horse to Ml 
purpose: because in this case, a very great part 0 
_ the horse’s weight then resting upon that leg, wou™ 
render such an attempt not only fruitless but alsd 
- prejudicial to the sensibility of the mouth, and prov® 
bly oblige him to defend himself; and, moreovel; # 
would put the horse under a necessity of straddling 
before, and also of leading with the wrong Ce 
without being productive of any suppling motio” 
whatsoever. | Piet a 
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1e horse is thus far familiarly accustomed 
have required of him, then proceed to 
degrees the same crossing in his hinder 
bringing in the fore-legs more, you will of 
ige the hinder ones in the same work; if 
t, the rider must bring both reins more in- 

d, if necessary, put back also, and approach 
1 leg to the horse; and if the horse throws 

oup too far, the rider must bring both reins 

d, if absolutely necessary, he must also 

his outward leg, in order to replace the 

erly: observing that the croup should 

considerably behind the shoulders, which 
ms must go first; and the moment that 

obeys, the rider must put his hand and lee 

1eir usual position. | iat 

e should never be turned, without first 

tep forwards: and when it is doing, the 

not lift his elbow, and displace himself; 

ily of the hand from the one side to the 

ig sufficient for that purpose. It must 

nstant rule, never to suffer a horse to be 

mounted, or dismounted, but when he is. 
ted. ‘The slower the motions are. when a 

lorse is taught any thing, the better. 

st, the figures worked upon must be great, 

rds made less_by degrees, according to 
ement which the man and horse make; 

denced pace also, which they work in, 

accordingly augmented. The changes from 
‘to the other must be in a bold deter. 
rot, and at first quite straight forwards, 
demanding any side-motion on two pistes 
ery necessary to require afterwards, when 

is sufficiently suppled. By two pistes is 

when the fore parts and hinder parts do not 

ut describe two different lines, ah ye) 

ginning a donge is used on circles, and 
raight lines, to help both the rider and the 
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‘horse; but afterwards when they are grown rie 
intelligent, they should go alone. At the end os 
the lesson, rein back; then put the horse, by a httle 
at a time forwards, by approaching both legs gent, 
to his sides, and playing with the bridle; if he reare 
push him out immediately into a full trot. Shaking 
the cavesson on the horse’s nose, and also putting 
one’s self before him and rather near to him, wil 
generally make him back, though he otherwise ye, 
fise to do it: and moreover a slight use and ap, 
proaching of the rider’s legs will sometimes he 
jnecessary in backing, in order to prevent the horse 
from doing it too much upon his shoulders; but the 
pressure of the legs ought to be very small, and 
taken quite away the moment that he puts himself 
enough upon his haunches. If the horse does not 
back upon a straight line properly, the rider must 
not be permitted to have recourse immediately to 
his leg, and so distort himself by it: but first try, # 
crossing over his hand and reins to which ever side 
it may be necessary, will not be alone sufficient — 
which most frequently it will; if not, then employ 
the leg. 2 | al 

- After.a horse is well prepared and settled, and 
goes freely on in all his several paces, he ought to 
be in all his works kept, to a proper degree, upon 
his haunches, with his hinder legs well placed under | 
him; whereby he will be always pleasant to himselt 
“and his rider, will be light in hand, and ready 
execute whatever may be demanded of him, wit 
‘facility, vigour, and quickness. — | Be 
The common method that is used in forcing 4 horse 
sidewise, is a most glaring absurdity, and very hurt 
ful to the animal in its consequences: for instead OF 
suppling him, it obliges him to stiffen and detent 
himself, and often makes a creature that is naturally 
benevolent, restive, frightened, and vicious. y 
For horses who have very long and high forg 


hands, and who poke out their noses, 4 ruppt ° 


2 
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of excellent use; but for such as bore and 
it heads low, a common one is preferable; 
ny horse’s head indeed may be kept up also 
running one, by the rider’s keeping his hands 
and forwards: but whenever either is used 
hout a bridle upon horses that carry their 
and that bore, it must be sawed about 


‘ide to the other. | 
lesson of the epaule en dedans should be 
0 such people as are likely to become useful 
g to teach men and to break horses; and 
of such that can be found the better; none 
hould ever be suffered upon any occasion to 
horses look any way besides the way they 
. But all horses whatever, as likewise all 
are designed for the teaching others, must 
oughly and perfectly through this excellent 
under the direction of intelligent instructors, 
1 practise it too afterwards; and when that 
roceed to and be finished by the lessons of 
nd tail to the wall. a oats: 


. Lhe Head to the Wall and the Croup. 
: to the Wall... °. ... bo) 
esson should be practised immediately after — 
the epaule en dedans, in order to place the 
perly the way he goes, &c. The difference 
the head to the wall and the croup to the 
sists in this; in the former, the fore-parts 
: remote from the centre, and go over more ~ 
in the latter, the hinder parts are more 
rom the centre, and consequently, go over 
ound; in both, as likewise in all other les- 
shoulders must go first. In riding-horses, 
| to the wall is the easier lesson of the two 
the line to be worked upon being marked 
Il not far from hishead. 
tion of the legs to the right, is the same 
Of the epaule en dedans to the left, and so 
ou 
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vice versa; but the head is always bent and tuypeq 
differently : in the epaule en dedans, the horse loo, 
the contrary way to that which he goes; in this, i 
looks the way he is going. = a 
In the beginning, very little bend must be wa 1 
quired; too much at once would astonish the horse 
and make him defend’ himself: it is to be ayo. 
mented by degrees. If the horse absolutely refuge, 
to obey, it is a sign that either he or his rider hag 
not been prepared by previous lessons. It may 
happen that weakness, or a hurt in some part of the — 
body, or sometimes temper, though seldom, may he 
the cause of the horse’s defending himself: it is the — 
rider’s business to find out from whence the obstacle 
arises; and if he finds it to be from the first men 
tioned cause, the previous lessons must be resumed 
again for some time.;. if from the second, proper re. 
medies must be applied; and if from the last cause, 
when all fair means that can be tried have failed, 
proper corrections with coolness and judgment must | 
be used. oe Eley: ol ig ae 
In practising this lesson to the right, -bend the 
horsé to the right with the right*rein ; helping the 
left leg over the right (at the time when the right 
leg is jnst come to the ground), with the left rem 
crossed towards the right, and keeping the right 
shoulder back with the right rein towards your 
body, in order to facilitate the left, leg’s crossmg 
over the right; so likewise vice versa to the lett 
each rein helping the other by their properly mixed 
effects. In working to the right, the rider’s left leg 
helps the hinder parts on to the right, and his 1 ht 
leg stops them if they get too forwards; and so vit 
versa to the left: but neither ought to be used, t 
the hand being employed in a proper manner 
failed, or finds that a greater force 1s necessary ? 
bring about what is required than it can effect alon’ 
for the legs should: not only be corresponding Wl 
but also subservient to, the hand; and all unnecess?7 


/ 
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well as all force, ought always to be ancien 
* possible. | 

:, xecution of all lessons, the eeguiliboic of the 
ody is of great use to the horse; it ought 


nal; when to the right, to the right ; and 
the left, to the left. bee 

all horses, in every lesson and action, it 
served that there is no horse but has ‘his 
liar appue, or degree of bearing, and also.a 
yy of mouth, as likewise a rate of his own, 
absolutely necessary for the rider to. dis- 


ys takes off at least the delicacy of both, if 
glutely destroys it.The horse will inform 
r when he has got his proper bearing in the 
by playing pleasantly and steadily with the 

y the spray about his chaps. A delicate 
d hand will not only always preserve a light 
bearing in its sensibility: but also of a 
me, whether naturally so or aequired, make 
one... The lighter this appui can be made, 
ter; provided that the rider’s hand corres- 
vith = if it does not, the more the horse is 
prepared, so much the worse. _ Instances of 
onvenience of the best of apputs, when the 
not equally taught with the horse, may. be 
ry day in some gentlemen, who try to get 
orses butted as they call it, without being 


e of which is, that they ride in danger of 
heir necks; till at length, . after » much 


: themselves and their grooms, the poor 
adually become mere senseless unfeelin ng 
thereby grow. what. they. call. settle 
2 proper appui is found, and made of 
ght as possible, it must not.be kept duly 


‘0 with and accompany every motion of 


nd make himself acquainted with. A bad_ 


‘epared themselves for riding them: the 


bout, and by the joint insensibility and i ig- 


Bit Korethion, but be’ playeda with; other- 
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wise one equally continued tension of reins wo), 
render both the rider’s hand and the horse’s moyy 
very dull. ‘The slightest and frequent giving aid 
taking is therefore necessary to keep both perfect 

Whatever pace or degree of quickness you wo, 
in (be it ever so fast or ever so slow), it must be a. 
densed: time is as necessary for a horseman ‘as fora. 
musician, ! laa caaile . 

This lesson of the head and of the tail to the way 
must be taught every soldier: scarce any mancouyy, 
can be well performed without it. In closing ang 
opening of files, it is almost every moment wanted 


115. Curing Starting and other Vices. 


In order to make horses stand fire, the sound of 
drums, and all sorts of different noises, you must use — 
them to it by degrees in the stable at feeding time; 
_ and instead of being frightened at it, they will soon 
come to it as a signal for eating. i 

With regard to such horses as are afraid of bum. 
ing objects, begin by keeping them still at a certain’ 
distanee from some lighted straw; earess the horse; 
and in proportion as his fright diminishes, approach 
gradually the burning straw very gently, and m- 
crease the size of it. By these means he will very 
quickly be brought to be so familiar with it, as to 
walk undaunted even through it. “—_ 

As to horses that are apt to lie down in the watel, 
if animating them, and attacking them vigorously, 
‘should fail of the desired effect, then break a straw: 
bottle full of water upon their heads, and let the 
water run into their ears, which is a thing they 
apprehend very much, | . eae 

All troop horses must be taught to stand quiet 
and still when they are shot off from, to stop * ve 
moment you present, and not to move after a 
till they are required to do it; this lesson 0U8 
especially to be observed in light troops: in S!¢.” 
the horse must be taught to be so cool and unt — 
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wito suffer tiie rider to act upon bia with 
reedom, as if he was on foot. ‘Patience, 


plishing this end. Begin by walking the 
tly, then stop and keep him from stirring 
in , so as to accustom him by degrees not 
the least idea of moving without orders: if 
then back him; and’ when you stop him, 
quite still, leave the reins quite loose. 
a horse to fire-arms, first put a pistol or a 
n the manger with his feed: then use him 
ind of the lock and the pan; after which, 


9 flash i in the pan ; afben hich put a sige 

to the piece, and so continue augmenting 
ics to the quantity which is commonly 
he seems uneasy, walk him forward a few 
‘ly ; and then stop, back, and caress him. 
re often also disquieted and unsteady at the 
, and drawing, arid returning of swords; all 

they must be familiarised to by little ‘and 
equency and gentleness. 


nd smell of dead horses, it is vadwiseable 
uate them to walk over and leap over car- 
lead ‘horses; and as they are particularly 
at this sight, the carbon gentleness ought 
ently to be used. 
ould also be sctulona to.swim, which 
e necessary on service; and if the men 
$ both are not used to it, both may be fre- 
lable to perish in the water. A very small 
f strength is sufficient to guide a horse, 
re indeed, but particularly in the water, 


1o-Ways constrained i in any shape, — 


i temper, are the only means requisite 


| are upon him, show the piece to him, 


_ git forwards, sometimes on one side, some-— 


8 are naturally apt to be frightened ai 


he y must be perinitted to have their heads, 
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 Whenever.a horse makes resistance, one oy . 
before remedy or correction is thought of, to be 
mine very minutely all the tackle about him, if all 
thing hurts or tickles him, whether he has any y; 
tural or accidental weakness, or in short the Jey 
impediment in any part. For want of. this precail 
- tion, many fatal disasters happen: the poor dump, 
animal is frequently accused falsely of being restiyg 
and victous3) 18: used ill. without reason 3. and,. bej aa 
forced into despair, is 4n a. manner obliged. to aq 
accordingly, be his temper and inclination ever ‘ 
well disposed: It isi very. seldom the case, that q 
horse is really and by nature vicious ; but if such } 
found, he will despise all caresses, and then chastise, 

ments become necessary, 655 2 
- Correction, according as you use it, ‘throws a horse 
into more or less: violent action, which, if he ry 
weak, he cannot support: but a vicious strong horse 
is to be considered in a very different light, being 
able both to undergo and consequently to profit by 
all lessons, and is: far preferable to the best-natured 
weak one upon earth. Patience and attention are 
never-failing means to reclaim such a horse. C 
whatsoever manner he defends himself, bring him 
back frequently with gentleness (not, howevel, 
without having given him proper chastisenient if 
necessary) to the lesson which he seems most avers? 
to. Horses are by degrees made obedient, through 
the hope of reeompence and the fear of punishmenh 
How to mix these two motives judiciously togetheh 
it is a very diffieult matter: it requires mue” 
thought and practice, and not only a good head, bt y 
a good heart likewise. The coolest and best M 
tured rider will always succeed best. By a dex” 
rous use of the incitements above mentioned, YO 
will gradually bring the horse to temper an Ont, 
dience; mere force, and want of skill and coolnes, 
would only tend to confirm him in bad tricks. * 


= Tye 


tient or choleric, never strike him; unless 


nd put in execution any defence by re. 


sometimes a mark of strength and vi- 
ad proceeds from, spirit,.as. well as sometimes 
e and weakness...: Weakness. frequently 
orses into viciousness,. when any thing 
ength is. necessary is demanded from 
it inevitably must: great care therefore 
ys be taken, to distinguish between these 
es before any. remedy or punishment. is 
of. it may sometimes be a, bad sion when 
not at all. defend. themselves, and proceeds 
ugeish disposition, a want.of spirit, and of 
sensibility... Whenever one is so fortunate 
ith a horse, of just, the right spirit, acti+ 
icacy of feeling, with strength and good. 


re and inestimable jewel, and, if properly 
in a manner do every thing. of himself, 
are oftener spoilt.by having too. much. done 

nd by attempts ito dress them in too great 
than by any other treatment: | ries he 
aApossible, in general, to be too circumspect 
. of all kinds, ‘in aids, chastisements, or ca- 
ome have quicker parts, and more cunning 


on the rider. Various, in short, are their 
ns and capacities... It is the rider’s business 
ut their different qualities, and to make 
ible how much he loves them, and desires 
ed by them; but at the same time that he 
ear them, and will be master. enn tyd 
hg is a very common defence among res 
Vicious horses: if they do it in the same 
acking, they must, by the rider’s legs and 
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y refuse to go forward ; which you must 
blige him to do, and. which will be of 
rection, by preventing his having time to. 


self. Resistance in horses, you must. 


annot be cherished too much; for such 


_ Many will imperceptibly gain a little. 
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spurs, firmly applied, be obliged to go forwards, 4) 
_ their heads kept up high. But if they de it fyi. 
forwards, keep them back, and ride them geng 
and very slow for a good while together. Og ,j 

bad tempers and qualities in horses, those whi 
are occasioned by harsh treatment and ignoigy 
riders are worst. x 
Starting often proceeds from a defect in the sight 
which therefore must be carefully looked into” 

- Whatever the horse is afraid of, bring him up to it 
gently; if you caress him every step he advance 
he will go quite up to it’ by degrees, and soon grow 
familiar with all sorts of objects. Nothing but great 
gentleness can correct this fault; for if you. inflict 
punishment, the apprehension of chastisement be 
comes prevalent, and causes more starting than the 
fear of the object. If you let him go by the object, 
without bringing him up to it, you increase the 
fault, and confirm him in his fear; the consequence 
of which is, he takes’ his rider perhaps a quite con. 
trary way from what he was. going, becomes his 
master, and puts himself and the person upon hin 
every moment in great danger. bh 


Before closing this subject, it is necessary to no 
tice the different paces of horses, and which consist 
of the walk, the trot, the canter, and the gallop. 
There are, besides, the amble, the running trot, and : 
the airs of the riding-house ;' but these paces are ng . 


natural. a 


“116e ite Walle 9 


Few horses can walk well, however easy this pa 
may appear tobe. It is essential to the performan yi 
of a good walk, that the fore-legs stand perpendia 
lar and well advaneed before the shoulders, that t i 
hind-legs accord with their position, that the b@ d 
be short, and the haunches and thighs strong eo 
muscular. A late writer on this subject expr’ ¢ 
hiwiself thugcei 0s YO Seu Ye ain ie 
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li horses that walk firm, fast, and’ well, 
sot oversteps the mark of the foie-foot by 
hes; and this arises from the animal being 
e his hind-quarters with freedom, and to 
ind-legs well under his body, by which 
sare greatly’ relieved; as the hind-legs, 
, take more of the weight of the body 
ould do when dragged after the animal: — 
s therefore should stand perpendicular, 
round bone, which is the connecting joint 
‘and leg with the body. In that case, 
} and extension will be even and uni. 
d the animal will move with muck less 
lan he would under other circumstances, 
ion of the walk, the horse moves his legs 
ly; that is to say, one after the other. Thus; 
gins with the right, he first raises the right, 
id-leg, and advances it under his body; 
e the foot reaches the ground, the right, 
e-foot, is raised and advanced, in order to 
om for the hind-foot, which, in middling 
walkers, alights upon the: mark: of the 
but, in good and fast walkers, oversteps 
rably, as has been just observed. As soon 
r fore-foot alights upon the ground, the 
hind-foot, is‘raised ; the left, or near fore- 
rises to make room for the near hind-foot, 
way as on the other side. Ob 
lik, therefore, consists of a separate and _ 
e action of all the four legs, beginning with 
and in proof of this, the same remark 
und in an old’ author, “ Borelli: de. motu 
” who, speaking of the walk, says, “ znci- 
us pede postico.” He begins the walk with 
o; and this, though it appears unaecounta- 
irst view, is, nevertheless, the fact ; because; 
nd-lee were not first advanced; before the — 
began its action, there would be no support 
ody whilst the fore-leg was suspended: in 
24 E ' 
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the air; nor could the body be moved forward url 
the hind-leg had quitted its station, in order to i 
a new point of support or centre of gravity. ” 

‘ During the walk, the fore-leg, which. is raised +. 
the air, should be for a moment stationary befor, ef 
reaches the ground. This shews that the body ;_ 
properly poised, and steadily supported by the othe ft 


cat. be) 
* 
+” 


fore-leg ; in which case, the horse has a greater coy 
mand of the leg which is in the air, and which 
can throw forward to either a greater or less distan i 
as the nature and surface of the road may require 
It is also a great proof of soundness in the feet ; for. 
a tender-footed, or what is called a groggy horse. 
cannot stand long upon one leg without pain, and 
hence arises that short, stiff, and contracted motion — 
which invariably takes place with horses of that 
description.’ 3 me | 4a 

The utility of good walking is particularly felt m 
hilly countries; for a long-backed and weak-loined 
horse, whose fore-legs are badly placed, goes down 
hills with great difficulty and uncertainty. a 

The walk, on the average, reaches five miles an 
hour, though there have been instances of horses” 
walking even six. . But beyond the rate of five 
miles, it generally becomes a shuffling pace, between 
a walk and a trot, in which the animal walks with 
his fore-legs, and in some degree trots with his 
hind-legs. : hawk a 
A horse that walks lightly and freely, moves his 
head up and down in conformity with the action Of 
his fore-legs. This motion of the head accompanies 
the motion of the leg; thus, when the leg is off the 
ground, the head sinks, and rises again when the leg” 
reaches the ground, and so on alternately whilst be 
isin motion. ‘This nodding of the head has its U8" 
inasmuch as it relieves the muscles of the neck, anh 
takes off that uneasiness which arises from 4 ong 
continuance of one position, as is so evidently the 
case with coach horses that are reined up tight WY 
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td 


and which are constantly throwing their 
0 get relief from such an unnatural con- 


‘cannot move his shoulders with freedom, 
ce his fore-legs well, if his head is too’ 
nfined by the hand of the rider; a tight 
refore, should always be avoided. It is a 
of observation, that a horse that walks 
ly excels in every other pace; neverthe- 
are sometimes exceptions, as some bad 
re very speedy in othér paces, but this is 
iefly to the bad management of the rider. 


117. The Amble, ° 


bling, the animal moves two legs on the 
at once. ‘T'his pace belongs more particu- 
uadrupeds that have long flexible spines, 
ions, tigers, and dogs. When a horse, 
, adopts this pace of his own accord, it is a 
‘eakness. | | : : 


aan | 


118. Zhe Trot. | 
ot, two legs are moved at the same time: 
a near or left fore-leg is elevated, the off 
hand leg is raised at the same moment. 
can trot well unless his legs be well placed, 
1est be neither too narrow nor two broad. 
is too narrow, the elbows generally incline 
Inwards, and the animal is liable to cross 
ind to cut his knee. On the contrary, 
chest is too broad, the horse is apt to 
n unpleasant rolling motion. _ yh 
trot,’ says the writer before quoted, ‘there 
n degree of flexion in the knee necessary — 
quick action; and with a good trotter, 
the shoulders freely and throws forward 
g, the knee may be seen by the rider ad- 
yond the point of the shoulder every time 


In the air. 
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“9A hen the knee is bent too much, atid raised 4 
high, there must be a great deal of unnecessary i 
tion and consequently a loss of time. On the otha 
haiid, when the leg is thrown out too straight, via 
the toe pointed, the leg remains stationary fond 
short period, gaining no more ground that whag ¢, 
acquired by the momentum of the body. The beg 
action, therefore, is when the leg is moderately 
raised, and the shoulder thrown forward; but 
principal source of speed in trotting, as well as inal} 
other paces, is in the hind quarters. — The action of 
same horses in this respect is extremely beautiful, 
that is to say, when there is an equal flexion in the 
hock and stifle-joints. Hence they appear to go, ag 
it were, upon springs; but when this bounding mo. 
tion is carried to-an extreme, it constitutes what is 
ealled the darting trot, and is never so speedy as the 
quick repetition of action in ‘the ‘different legs intl 7 
less extended trot. Twelve miles in’ the hour is 
considered fast trotting; but there are’ many horses 
capable of trotting sixteen, and even eighteen miles” 
within the hour. In these casés, however, of ex 
treme speed, the motion ought not to be considered 
as ‘a trot, for it becomes decidedly a run, as may pe 
perceived by the legs moving separately and succes 
sively one after the other; whereas, in the trot, two 
are moved at once, namiely, a fore and a hind-leg on 
opposite sides. Horses that are badly formed Mm 
_ their fore-quarters, when pressed in the trot, are apt 
to strike the shoe of the fore-foot with the toe of the 
hind-foot,; making a disagreeable clacking nol 
which is called forging, and rendering the pace ue 
safe by the risk of the hind-foot getting locked with 
the heel of the shoe of the fore-foot ; in which cas 
except the shoe be torn off, the horse must inevi¥™ 
bly fall, and with great violence. — an 

“This defect arises from the horse’s being una’ 
to advance his fore-lee with sufficient celerity, © 4. 


‘ fo get it out of the way of the hind-le¢ avhen 3 
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mder the body; and though it. may. be 
, in some degree, by. good riding, yet it is 
joroughly got rid of, and will always recur 
animal is tired by hard labour. . fie 
e instances, where a horse is pressed in 
e gets into a shuffling pace, between a 

gallop; that is, he either gallops with his 
;, ana trots with his hind-legs, or else. vice 
n either case it is a very unpleasant action, 

y retards the speed.” ar 7 
on hard roads, and particularly in frosty 
extremely injurious to the legs and feet. 
2s the concussion is so great as to occasion 
flamation, producing what is called ,foun- 
sinking of the coffin bones. 


a 119. The Canter. : 

vanter is a pace peculiarly pleasant to the 
ad much easier to the horse than the trot, 
‘the action is divided into three motions. 
the horse leads with the off fore-leg, the 
come to the ground in the following order | 
ssion: namely, first, the near hind-leg; next, 
nd-leg and the near fore-leg together; and, 
ie off fore-leg.. But, during this alternation, 
a period when three feet are on the ground | 
; for instanee, two hind-feet and the near 
i will be on the ground just prior to the 
when the off fore-foot alights, which hay- 
‘place, the near hind-foot rises from the 
aving the other three; viz. two fore-feet 
off hind-foot stationary. _ { Hon 
e canter, the horse moves somewhat ob- 
‘by advancing one shoulder more than the 
conformity with the leading leg. Thus, if 
th the right fore-leg, the right hind-leg 
w, and be advanced more under the body 
left hind-leg. By this position, the feet 
a rhomboidal quadrangle, which gives a 


SS 


\ 
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greater stability to the body during progrégsig__ 
than if the animal moved with an equilateral Proje 3 
tion of his limbs. WEL ey Ay 
- If the horse leads with his right fore-leg, and fo, 
- Jows with the left hind-leg, he is said to canter fala 
This may be easily felt by the rider, as the body gp 
the animal will move in a tortuous unharmonioyg, 
manner. Whenever this takes place, he should bg 
stopped immediately, as he incurs the danger of 
falling... + 4. ah al 
It is easiest for the rider when the horse leads 
with the off or right fore-leg, because the rider, 
holding the reins in the left hand, generally turng 
his body to the same side, which inclination accords 
also with the oblique direction of the horse’s body — 
To oblige the horse to lead with the off fore-leg, it. 
will be necessary to shorten the near or left hand _ 
rein, and to press the horse’s side with the left leg, 
and to apply the spur if necessary. : og ih, 
By shortening the left hand rein, his head and 
neck will be inclined to the left or near side, which 
will confine the motion of his near or left shoulder, — 
and force him to advance the off-shoulder; at the 
same time, the pressure of the rider’s left leg throws — 
off the croup to the right side, and gives the hind 
quarters the same direction as the fore-quarters. in 
the horse is required to lead with the left or neat 
fore-leg, the right hand and heel must be employed” 
for that purpose. a 
The canter is a pace peculiarly accommodating to 
the sensations of the rider, as his seat is preserve — 
with little or no exertion; whilst, at the same 1mG_ 
the progress he makes is very considerable. a 
| 120. The Gallop, = : 

The gallop is usually divided into two paces; the 
hand gallop and the full gallop. The motion, how-_ 
ever, in both cases is the same, the difference bes _ 
in the quickness of repetition. | ae 
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pping, the legs all move separately, and 
the ground in regular succession alter each 
Hence, the usual mode of representing the 
painting, with his forelegs and hind-legs 
1 at the same time, is quite erroneous; be- 
e hind-legs are always advanced under the 
) receive the weight at the time that the 
e extended. Dogs, and other animals 
e spines, gallop with their fore and hind- 
ded at the same time; but horses are in- . 
of such motions. , 

g the gallop, the horse leads with one fore- 
ected beyond the other; and riders, in gene- 
ugh there is no very obvious reason for it) 
e off or right fore-leg to the near or left, 
is all the effect of habit; for, as the body 
lorse is obliged to move rather obliquely, 
Nn a straight line, the rider, for his own 
also obliged to sit in the same direction. 
ufter being accustomed to ride a horse that 
ays with the same leg, he finds it inconve- 
| unpleasant to ride one that leads with the 
leg; but this, as has been just observed, is 
he effect of habit. | ive 
horse, however, should be taught to lea 
1er leg occasionally, because the leg with 
does not lead does more work than the 
coming to. the ground first, and thereby © 
first the shock of the body. Moreover, if 
Is never suffered to change his legs, he ac- 
stiff contracted motion on the one side com- 
y with that of the other; and. therefore, 
iged to change, he goes not only very un- 
himself, but also to his rider. Water 
the gallop, it is necessary that there — 
€ an uniformity of action in all the four 
hus, if the horse leads with the off or right 
the right hind-leg should follow; butif the 
ds with the off or right fore-leg, and the 
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left or near hind-leg follows, he is then said to if 
lop false, and should be stopped immediately, 
fear of his legs interfering, and thereby rendern 
him liable to fall. Mae | a 
‘Different horses gallop in very different for, 
Some gallop very high with their fore-quarte, 
throwing up their knees as high as their chests, ay 
even higher. This action is peculiar to most forej, k 
horses, particularly the Spanish; and, although # 
adds to the pomp and parade of a war-horse, or; 
maneged horse, yet it reduces’ the speed in a vey 
great degree, as well as'adds to the labour and f, 
tigue which the animal has to undergo. on ae 
The English thorough-bred horse, on the cons 
trary, gallops low, and with his forelegs nearly ing 
straight line of elevation; nor are his head and 
~neck much raised beyond the line of his body. 
“This style of galloping is much better adapted for 
speed, and is almost universal amongst race-horsest 
but it requires great muscular power and comma d 
of the limbs, to enable the body to preserve his 
steady and straight line during its progression ; for 
the hind quarters must be doubled up, as it were, 
to enable them to clear the ground at the moment 
when they are thrown forwards under the body. 
Hence the necessity of the thighs and hocks being 
well-formed; that is to say, that the thigh shoul@ 
be broad and muscular, and the hock broad also, 8? 
as to increase the fulcrum, or mechanical purchase 
in the hock-joint, from‘ whence the spring is prince 
pally taken. It must also be evident, that a 9% 
conformation is necessary in the fore-quartets, ie 
preserve a proper harmony of action in all the lim) 
although instances sometimes Occur of horses a 
‘are badly formed in their fore-quarters being Py 
sessed of great speed. “But this’ casual varialle® 
from an established’ rule may be attributed pum 
pally to the animal’s being endowed with S0°5) 
peculiar properties in the conformation of bis 


+ 
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and furnishes no reason for neglecting to 
fore-quarters in the choice of a horse for 
road or field. 2 Gh PON RG org 
orses, in galloping, change the leading leg 
y are going on. When they change the 
fhout the hind-leg, they then gallop false; 
n they change both a fore and a hind-leg at 
time, it is a proof of strength, and of great 
of their limbs. bee | : 


121. TRAINING FOR THE CHACE. 


a rule with the best sportsmen, that no horse 
e used in hunting till he is full five years 
me will hunt them at four, but the horse at 
is not come up to his true strength and 
_and will not only fail at every tough trial, 
be subject to strains, and accidents of that 
auch more than if he were to be kept an- 
ear first, when his strength would be more 
eee “ ak 

n the hunter is five years old, he may be put 
om the middle of May till Bartholomew- 
the weather between these is so hot, that 
ye Very proper to spare him from work. At 
omew-tide, the strength of the grass begin- 
e nipped by frosts and cold dews, so that 
to engender crudities in the horse, he should 
up while his coat is yet smooth and sleek, 
, Into the stable. When he is first brought 
ie should be put in some secure and spacious 
vhere he may evacuate his body by degrees, 
brought not all at once to the warm keeping; 
t night he may be stabled up. He ought to 
upplied with good meat, litter, and water, 
be often dressed, and suffered to sleep as 
3 he pleases; he should be so fed, that his 
ay be rather soft than hard; and it must be 
eht and clean colour. | As CORE 
jo QF 
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There is a general practice among the grooms « 
many places, of giving their hunters wheat stray, 7 
soon as they take them up from grass. They .o 
they do this to take up their bellies; but the ‘ 
seems much reason to disapprove of this, : he 
change is very violent, and the nature of the stray 
so heating and drying, that there seems great reagoy 
to fear that the astringent nature of it would ph, 
prejudicial more than is at first perceived. I jy 
always found that the dung is hard after this fool 
and is yoided with pain and and difficulty, which ig mn 
general very wrong for this sort of horse. It be 
better therefore to avoid this straw-feeding, and to 
depend upon moderate airing, warm: clothing, and 
good old hay and old corn, than to have recourse to 
any thing of this kind. : Owe: ‘a 

When the horse has evacuated all his grass, and_ 
has been properly shod, and the shoes have had 
time to settle to his feet, he may be ridden abroad, 
and. treated in this manner: the groom ought to_ 
visit him early in the morning, at five o’clock in the” 
long days, and at six in the short ones; he must — 
then clean out the stable, and feel the horse’s neck, 
flank, and belly, to find the state of his health. If 
the flank feels soft and flabby, there isa necessity of 
good diet to harden it, otherwise any great exercise 
will occasion swellings and goutiness in the heels 
After this examination, a handful or two of good 
old oats, will sifted, should be given him; this wi 
make him have more inclination to water, and Wi} - 
also make the water sit better on his stomach that 
if he drank fasting. After this, he is to be tied UP” 
and dressed. Ifin the doing of this he opens bis 
mouth, as if he would bite, or attempts to kick a 
the person, it is a proof that the teeth of the curly 
comb are too sharp, 2nd must be filed blunter. | 
after this he continues the same tricks, it is throus™ 
‘wantonness, and he should be corrected for | 
Then he is to be rubbed down with the brush, ®” 


Fae: 
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second time; he should then be rubbed 
-a wet hand, and all the loose hairs, and 
_foulness there is, should be picked off. 


s 


s done, and he is wiped dry as at first, a 
dle-cloth is to be put on, reaching down to 
rring-place ; then the saddle is to be put on, 
joth thrown over it, that he may not take 
yen rub down his legs, and pick his feet with 
icker, and let the mane and tail be combed 
/mane-comb. He should then be mount-. 
walked a mile at least to some running wa-. 
ere watered ; but he must only be suffered 
out half his water at one drinking. 

him a little after he is out of the water, 
him to a gentle gallop for a little while, 
er this bring him to the water again. This 
done three or four times, till he will not 
more. If there is a hilly place near the 
y place, it is always well to ride up to it; if 
e, any place is to be chosen where there is 
id sun. That the creature may enjoy the 
‘this, he is not to be galloped, but walked 
his place an hour, and then taken home to 
_ The pleasure the horse himself takes in 
gs, when well managed, is very evident ; 
gape, yawn, and shrug up his body: and 
whenever he would stand still to stale, 
r listen to any noise, he is not to be hindered 
, but encouraged to every thing of this kind, 
benefits derived from these airings are nume- 
hey purify the blood, teach the creature how 
his breathing agree with the rest of the mo- 
his body, and give him an appetite to his 
hich hunters and racers that are kept stalled 
otherwise very apt to lose. An hour or 
ter the horse is come in from his aifing, the 
should give him a wisp of clean hay, making 
t out of his hand; after this let the manger 
cleaned out, and a quartern of oats clean 
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sifted be given him. If he eats up this with gy. 
petite, he should have more given him; but ify. 
slow and indifferent about it, he must have no vidal 
The business is to give him enough, but not to ale 
him with food. If the horse gets flesh too fay 
this home feeding, he is not to be stinted to preyey, 
it, but only his exercise increased; this will tak 
down his fiesh, and at the same time give }iw 
strength and wind. : : i 
After the feeding in the morning, the usual me 
thod is to shut up the stable, only leaving him, 
little hay on his litter. He need be no more looked 
at till one o’clock, and then only rubbed down, ang 
left again to the time of his evening watering, which 
is four o’clock in the summer and three in the win 
ter. When he has been watered, he must be kept 
out an hour or two, or more if necessary, and they 
taken home and rubbed as after the morning water 
ing. Then he is to have a feed of corn at six o’clock, 
and another at nine at night; and being then clean. 
ed, and his litter put in order, and hay enough left 
for the night, he is to be left till the morning. This 
4s the direction for one day, and in this manner he 
is to be treated every day for a fortnight; at the 
end of which time his flesh will be so hardened, his” 
wind so improved, his mouth so quickened, and lis 
gallop brought to so good a stroke, that he will be 
fit to put to moderate hunting. - | a 
- . In order to strengthen a hunter, when subject to 
violent and frequent exercise, some recommend (0 - 
give some old split beans at every feeding with oatss 
and others think the crumbs of bread made of beans 
and wheat flour, and given once a day, an excele® 
method for preserving the appetite. The day be- 
fore the horse is to hunt, it will be found mu@” 
better to give a little bread with the oats than beat 
which are rather hard of disgestion, == ta 
| hey Kedah yp 

| a 


TRAINING FOR THE COURSE. | 


orance and prejudice prevails on the 
training for the course; and many a good 
been killed or beaten in consequence of 
d practices too frequently adopted. Old 
sh opinions are now in a great measure 
- yet most people think it absolutely ne- 
prepare horses for the field by the admi- 
of three strong purges. ‘There seems,’ 
writer, ‘to be some magic attached to 
ger three; for the animal is always con- 
o swallow a third dose, even though the. 
may have operated within an inch of his 
ave left him in such a state of exhaustion 
ity as would require a considerable time to 
. Undoubtedly there are many cases 
urging is indispensibly necessary to get a 
o condition: but, on the other hand, it is 
true that there are thousands of horses 
ndergo constant and severe labour without 
aration of the kind whatever; and there 
cers nor hunters in such high condition as 
h horses, that are well fed and kept*in cool 
and that. travel a certain number of miles 
every day, and these horses are seldom. 
purged, except in cases of worms or greasy 


ae 


Bracken, who was a great sportsman and a 


ix years, having in that time given her 
purges. He also states that she had no 
whatever during that period, except about 
ss of a pigeon’s egg, of cordial ball occa- 
nd that she performed as well as most of 
Neighbours, having won eight plates out of 


‘ery year. 
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nemy to this indiscriminate practice of purg- 
a case of a mare of his own, which he had 
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Mr. Clarke, of Edinburgh, also makes some yo, 
judicious observations on the abuse of purging m¢ 
dicines. Speaking on this subject, he says, ‘It may 
be of use to the young practitioner to explain what | 
is meant by the phrase of the humours faliing dowy 
but, at the same time, I must inform him, that thy 
phrase is so generally in use, that when a horggy 
eyes are affected, the humours are said to fall dow, 
into them, although they are situated nearly in the - 
most elevated parts of the body. But to explain 
their falling down to the extremities, 1 shall take ae 
‘ease that frequently occurs. When a horse that j. 
in the highest state of health, but is too fat and fy) 
of juices, and accustomed to stand much at rest, 15 
suddenly put to violent and long continued exercise, — 
his legs will be apt to swell soon after; they will _ 
perhaps continue in that state for some time; they 
may at last break out in running sores about his 
heels. and form cracks, &¢.; when in this situation, — 
it is said that the humours are fallen down into the 
legs. Here a question naturally occurs, where were — 
those humours before the horse underwent this se- 
vere exercise, and how came they to fall down on 
this occasion only? Unless a horse has been gra- — 
dually habituated to exercise, previous to the under- 
going that which is violent or long continued, his 
vessels will be too full of fluids; and these, especially 
the finer capillaries, from the force and rapidity of — 
the circulation during the exercise, will admit the — 
grosser fluids that do not usually circulate in them. 
They are likewise liable in these cases to be rup- 
tured; hence the fluids they contain escape into the 
cellular membrane, where they stagnate, and being 
then out of the course of circulation, occasion *— 
swelling. If this happen in the legs, as the m0 
dependent part of the body, the humours are the? 
said to have fallen down; the swelling causes 4 dis 
tension of the skin; the cuticular pores are the? 
enlarged, and admit through them the thinner parts 
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s to the outward surface of the skin, 
pn being exposed to the external air, are 
nged in their quality, and acquire, according 
ances, either a clammy or greasy nature, 
sharp fetid ichorous quality that erodes the 
d by lodging there forms small ulcers. 
ght always to be remembered, that great 
ms weaken an animal body ; and if they are 
frequently and too close upon one another, 

owing a proper interval between each, or 
re carried to excess, as is sometimes the case, 
kness, of the animal system is thereby in- 
the powers of life are overcome, and death 
yf course.’ epee | 


er upon this subject Mr. Clarke says, ‘I do 
ove of repeating purge after purge, merely 
this or that horse is to run, or hunt, with-: 
considering whether the animal be fat or 
whether he has been kept at hard meat with 
xercise, or whether he has run a considerable 

te in the season at grass. All this, and se- 
sher circumstances necessary to be attended to, 
to be duly weighed and maturely considered 
my purging medicines are administered ; for 
le, if a horse has run long at grass, and is of a 
ic and full habit of body, evacuations by 
, and diuretic medicines, to a certain degree, 
essary, together with length of time, good 
and regular exercise, to bring his body into 
per habit to enable him to perform with 
a such active exercises. But if a horse is of | 
ow, or dry habit of body, whether it may 
from the want of proper food, from fatigue, 
ther cause, can it be proper to reduce him 
wer by repeated evacuations of any kind? 
Such an inconsistency in this practice, that 
d not even deserve to be noticed, were it not 
ch practised every day; for, with some peo- 
$no matter of consideration with them what 
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state of body a horse may be in, that is, whethe; p, 
be of a fat and full, or lean and dry habit of bog,. 
still he is said to be full of humours, and why 
must be purged off before he is fit for running 
hunting, | | a 
- When a horse has undergone the regular purging 
and the ceremony of taking cordial balls, he is vat ; 
loped and sweated in his clothes at certain intervaly 
By this unhealthy system he is relaxed; and whey 
stiddenly exposed to cold, he stands all in a heap. 
with his back up, his legs drawn together, and | 
tail close to his buttocks, shivering and shaking like 
an aspenleaf. Such a horse may be said to be half” 
blown before he begins to start. | a 
- Indeed, no horse can be taken up fat from grass 
and sweated both suddenly and violently, without 
producing weakness atid exhaustion. A horse thus” 
misused will be all in a lather of sweat before he has _ 
run the third part of his race; to the great astonish. 
ment of the trainer, who never dreams that it is— 
possible for such an event to take place from too 
much, as well as from too little previous sweating. 

Mr. Richard Lawrence recommends that the ex 
ercise should be regular, moderate, and of sufficient — 
duration. ‘Thus, for instance,’ says he, ‘the horse 
might be ridden gently for afew minutes with his 
clothes on; by which time the circulation of the 
blood would be so much increased as to resist any 
ill effects of the sudden application of cold to the” 
body. He might then be stripped, and set off at @ 
canter, or a hand-gallop, for about a mile; then 
walked for a few minutes, and the cantering repeat 
ed and continued in this way alternately for abou” 
an hour, taking care that the animal should not” 
sweat beyond a general and moderate moisture i 
the’skin. This portion of exercise should be g'V7 
him twice a day for the first fortnight or three W eck 
after he has gone through his physic: and it migayy 
afterwards be increased by giving him some SW 
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order to practice him in the free use and 
d of his limbs to the utmost extent of action. 
sweating, with his body and head and neck 
he will have the benefit of the contact of 
h air, the vapour arising from the skm will 
fast as it is_produced, and the vessels will 
ethened and invigorated by the freshness of 
is breeze. If any further reasoning were 
o shew the bad effects of immoderate 
the body clothes, the following analogy 
rery fairly supply it. It is a fact, which 
wsemen and drivers of horses must know, 
norse when going with the wind, sweats: 
an when he is going against it; and this 
m the circumstance of his being, in the 
e, constantly surrounded by the vapour 
rom his own body; whereas, in the latter 
e wind meeting him, drives it away, and 
ickness proportioned to the velocity with 
is going. Hence a horse is always much 
igued and exhausted when he goes with 
1 than when he goes against it.’ | 
uld certainly be highly improper to start a 
th a full belly; still it is also improper to 
n for several hours on the muzzle before he 
Long fasting naturally produces faintness. 
rate meal might. be given with advantage 
ir hours before starting. ye 

as before noticed, very improper to water a 
the training ground, and immediately after 
on a canter or hand-gallop. Such treat- 
pt to produce spasms, with all their fatal 
ences. Should a mare, while training, shew 
for the horse, it will be necessary to give 
shes and occasionally some Epsom salts; 
mder such circumstances, it would be bet- 
nvenient for the owner, to decline running. 
lent labour of the race-horse certainly re- 
e preparation, in order to divest the body 
2G 
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of all superfluous fats and fluids, as well as to jy 
prove the breathing; but purging and Sweating 
ought to be carefully and judiciously used, ang 
proper regard should be paid to the constitution ¢ 
the animal, . rih v : 4 
‘© We have happily got quit, says Mr. Scott, 5, 

_ his British Field Sports, ‘of much of the stoving ie 
hot and suffocating stables, and of the excessive and 
debilitating purgation of former days. Even thy 
malignant and bewitching humours, always sy 
posed to be resident in the body of the horse, haye 
been nearly laughed and exorcised out of It, sing 
the salutary horse-laugh originally raised agains, 
them by Gibson and Bracken; and could we but 
both reason and experiment away the exhausting, 
enfeebling, spirit-quelling, crippling sweat, we shoul 
render our training and running stable system very 
near to perfection ; which indeed already 1s, with 
the above stated exceptions, the most correct, ma 
turely considered, and comfortable to the horse, of 
any other in existence.’ | a 
In continuation, the same writer says, ‘Speed 
materially depends on the freshness, elasticity, and 
healthy tone of the sinews, which one would sup. 
pose can scarcely be promoted by a weekly laborious 
and fatiguing gallop of four or six miles, under @ 
weight, alive or dead, of perhaps fifteen or sixteen 
stone; the horse not perhaps fairly able to race with 
twelve—all horses beside, whatever their pow 
age, nature, or constitution, being treated in the 
same way. If there be any satisfactory XP : 
mental proofs to invalidate the above argume? 
such have not reached me; I have never heard any 
other plea for the necessity of forcibly reducing yun 
ning horses to the state of bone-leanness, than the 
of custom and opinion ; and togdismiss this part © 
‘the subject, granting that a severe method of tr") 


ing would ensure a somewhat greater superiority 


performance, would it not be preferable on all 28°" 


p such an advantage, if an advantage it can 
d, for compassion sake in the first instance, 
he considerable benefits of preserving the 
he horses in a sound state, and more to be 
d upon and of lengthening the duration of 
vices 2’ 3 : 


}) LPrarnrine Horses To Leap. 


proper that all hunters and military horses 
oleap. ‘This should be done gradually 
, lest the horse falls and becomes fearful. 

to commence by leading him to a low bar 
with furze, which, pricking the horse’s legs 
2 not raise himself sufficiently, prevents, his 
a sluggish and dangerous habit of touch- 
le goes over, which any thing yielding and 
sing would give him a custom of doing, 
ses, in learning to leap, are apt to come 
and in a manner with their feet under the 
ne best way to prevent their doing so, is to 
der the bar two planks, of the breadth of 

on. which the leaping bar is fixed: these 
uld meet and join at top under the bar, 
ro feet. high from the ground, and project at 
upon the ground, about two feet; they 
be strongly framed, that the horse may not 
m by touching them with his feet; the 
d be placed so. as to run round when 
The. ditches and hedges to which a horse 
sought should be small and inconsiderable ; 
his, as in every thing else, the increase 
made by degrees. The horse should be 
d to approach the object he is to leap, 
d without hurry, and to stand coolly at it 
ime; and then to raise himself gently up, 
ar over it without either laziness or impe- 
When he has been taught to leap well 

he may. next be brought to walk up to 
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after he has become a little familiar with this . 2 
tice, he may be led up to it in a trot, and so by qa 
grees quicker and quicker, until he is brought 
leap it flying on a full gallop. ogee 
Tn going at a leap, the reins should never be haa 
tight, because the horse cannot rise, or have the free. 
use of his shoulders and fore-legs, except his heaq 
be at perfect liberty. Many riders, however, have, 
notion that a horse’s head should be a little held'yy 
-by the bridle, with a view, as they term it, of assiaill 
ing him, and directing him how to measure his leap, 
This is, however, a very mistaken notion, as many 
riders know to, 'their cost; it very often is the 
means of pulling the horse into a ditch. A horse 
will always learn how to measure his leap, if left to 
himself, better than when the rider attempts to re 
gulate his motion; because, if his head be held up 
_. and constrained by the bridle, he can neither see so_ 
well where he is going, nor can he have the free use _ 
of his shoulders and fore-legs, both of which are ab-— 
- solutely necessary to enable him to accomplish the 
leap with ease and safety. Sportsmen, in general, 
entertain a curious idea, that a horse ean extend his” 
leap if he diseovers the ditch to be wider than he 
expected, by taking an: additional spring whilst he — 
is going over it. But this is certainly a very erro- 
neous notion; for after the horse has once quitted 
‘the ground with his hind-legs, he can neither Mm 
erease nor diminish the exertion or spring with 
‘which he began his leap, because no point of resist- 
ance remains for his hind-legs to spring from. = 
In leaping, it is necessary that the rider should” 
keep his body back ; because, by so doing, a gre@” 
deal of the shock is avoided, The motion of the 
horse is, in fact, similar to that of a rocking-horses 
namely, he first rises with his fore-parts, and ult 
mately with his hinder ones; therefore, if the rider 


projects his body forwards at that period of the leaps 


the bar, and to go over it without halting; ial 
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t inevitably be thrown over his horse’s head 
jerk which he receives from the hind-quar- 
tut, in leaning back, he should not disturb 


yious position on the saddle, for the bend 
be confined to the loins entirely. His arms 
so remain still and close to his sides; and 
t way to teach this, and to prevent their 
aised up, is to oblige the rider to hold a 
or a hand-whip, under each arm, and not to 
: drop. The thighs and legs should be kept 
same position, without grasping the horse's 
hich only tends to render the shock more 
It is recommended by some sportsmen, to 
e haunch of the horse gently with the whip 
ng the bar, in order to make him clear’ his 
legs with the address used by the cow, one 
best standing leapers. | a 
irish horses are generally good leapers; and 
‘e commonly short in the hind-quarter, and 
umped, or low in the croup, with their 
ys standing considerably under the body, 
ir hocks close together, being what is called 
mmed. | : ef 


124. RIDING a BACH 2 PY, 


jockey seat on horseback differs materially in 
mn from that of the riding-school. The latter 
ved by the balance or equipoise of the body, 
the former by the firm grasp of the thighs, 
knees particularly, confirmed by the oppo- 
tions of the knees and toes, the one turned 
ther somewhat outwards, and in a small de- 
evated. There must be a concentration of 
ar power and energy, in the rider’s arms and. 

s, and breast and knees, for the holding and 
; of his horse. The spine or back-bone of 
key must always be prepared to bend in the 
; since in the horse’s running, there 1s a ne- 
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_ cessity for some inclination of the body forwana 
and nothing can be more awkward and. ridicyl,. 


long as to sit a dead weight upon his horse. 4 


_ and uncertain seat. Of late years, and since the 


rein; but surely it is necessary, in most cases, 


‘speed of a horse, to make the most of him. Fauly 
pulling at a racer, whilst he has the full liberty 
extending his head and neck to the utmost, C4? 


than a horseman leaning forward, with a back , 
straight and stiff as a stake, his posteriors protruda: 
in the same degree. The true seat is natura), 
easily, and upright in the saddle, as in a chair. ¢ 
knees about as much bent; the legs falling nea, 
straight down the horse’s sides, and the feet hom 
in the stirrups; the hands somewhat above the 
pommel of the saddle, elbows close to the sides, ang 
the view directed between the horse’s ears. Jockos 
riding is, in truth, something between sitting an 
kneeling; and the length which a man rides shoylg 
be so regulated, that he may be, as it were, buoyant 
in his stirrups, without being so much clevated 
above the saddle as to depend upon the bridle or 
his support: at the same time, he must not ride 5 ; 
man who rides too short, and is elevated. too much 
above the saddle, must necessarily have a vacillatmg 


military mania has bewitched our country, the rid- 
ing-house mode, of no more than the toe or ball of 
the foot in the stirrup, has prevailed to a considera. 
ble degree. We have seen directions too of late, m 
print, for the jockey to turn his toe in, and his heel 
out, & lé militaire; as though, like Watty Cockney, 
it were apprehended he could not otherwise keep 
his spurs out of the horse’s. sides: a groundless. ap- 
prehension in a well-seated jockey, who, of the two 
will find the greatest difficulty in reaching his” 
horse’s sides with his spurs. : iy a 

Chifney recommends riding a racer with a slack 


hold a horse sufficiently close, to keep him togethe! 
and steady; nor can you otherwise regulate the 
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rses, from habit probably, will slacken their 
‘the rein being slacked. 

ler of the speediest horse will, in course, 
yaiting race; that is to say, keep behind at 
ble distance, in order to preserve his horse’s 


ver, be too considerable, by which error 
races have been lost. For example, in a 
gstakes, where the speediest and best horses 
sometimes waited so long on each other, that 
of an inferior and unnoticed horse has 
he advantage, and advanced so far, that, at 
best could not overtake him. The speedy 
ist be favoured also over heavy ground and 


wr the slow and stout horse. In making the 
wever, which is taking the lead, and espe- 
a four-mile race, it must be daiederad that 
utest racer may be run toa stand-still; there- 
: rider must not at first take too much upon his 
ut keep a few pulls in hand for an occasion ; 
along at such a rate as to keep his speedier 
list at warm work, wearing him out by de- 
in such a race, the stoutest horse will win, 
he is greatly out-footed. Ina race ofa single 

a mile and a half, between a speedy horse, 


to his foot, and a stout and honest horse, that 


of the latter to set off af scor es, and run all 
y through, attending only to the single con- 
ion, that he does not blow or burst his horse, 
he ought to bea judge. _ 

be proper, in this place to advert to the 
qualities in the racer, of stoutness and ho- 
a discrimination seldom made, but to be 
of which may be sometimes of consequence. 
mnay be honest without being stout; that 


ruct his wind or shorten his stroke; and | 


31 speed for Fa last run. The distance must > 


Se See ee Se Ee 


‘The opposite directions will, consequently, 


common defect of that class, inability to © 


n through the piéce, it may be necessary for 


: 


SS 


Be ge. Se 
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is, he may have the will, perhaps the ambition 4. 
run to his last sob, but be deficient in physigg 
power—he faints, he sinks internally ; his lungs ~ 
limbs refuse any longer to perform their office wil 
their highest energy, and his pace is compulsively. 
slackened. The stout, but not honest horse, yyy 
occasionally slacken his pace, and suffer himself ¥ 
be beaten without any of the above symptoms, oil 
appearance of debility : perhaps there 1s some ang, 
logy in this case with that of the cart-horse, which, 
however in general a capital drawer, never will oy 
can draw dead pulls. It would be difficult to dig, 
cuss satisfactorily this point, as it regards the racer; 
but it may be fairly insisted on, abuse with the 
whip and spur never succeeds in the case; and, in — 
fact, horses are well known to have their runnmg 
days; and there are so many obvious and constantly 
recurring impediments to racing exertion, and the 
edge or extreme of speed is so delicate a thing, that 
we may well wonder at the degree of certainty 
which we are accustomed to witness on the course. 
In whipping the horse, the hand of the rider is ele. | 
vated above his head, that the strokes may proceed 
from the extremity of the whip. Spurring is per= 
formed by turning the toe outward, and giving 
quick strokes. In making the last run, it 1s an ob. 
ject to keep the whip hand, and _to avoid being 
hemmed in by the other horses. It is also politic” 
and usual not to win the race too hollow, when Mm 
the jockey’s power, that the extent of the horses” 
abilities may not be known. The winning by the 
shortest possible distance is one great and difficult” 
part of the business of the rider. o” 
~ Here it is necessary to say a few words on whip- 
ping and spurring. The rule with a hot am 
speedy horse is, to spare whip and spur, and trust 
to a strong arm and check rein. The stout © 
lurching horse, which well knows how to ee 
himself, must 'be forcibly driven, in order to ehos 

o 


xt 
ca 
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t performance. There are some. styled 
pped horses, which absolutely will not run 
he stimulus of the whip and spur, and 
y take with the utmost non ehalance and 
mee. But even with these, excess, as in all 
ses, defeats its proposed end; and when a 


reached his utmost possible point of exer- 
3 indisputable that all the whipping and 
which could be administered by the arms 
f even that butcher on horseback, Jack 
ere he now living, could not push him 
readth beyond. ‘There is another mate- 
ration, too little attended to; the effect 
erity must have upon a horse in the 
mentioned state—say, for example, upon the 


0 use this severity have any rational or re- 
motive, it can be no other than to keep the 
to his mark. But surely heart-oppressing 
dening discouragement cannot do this, and 
itself, may fail; and the horse, confounded, 
willing to make farther exertion if possible, 
more likely to lift himself up and lose 
than be able to maintain his stroke. | 

e runner may endure the whip and spur in 
n, but has a most resentful and indignant 
n their abuse, which never fails to make 
eless and indifferent in his exertions, and 
abate in his speed the instant abuse takes 


- 195. CARRYING WEIGHTS. 


enerally believed by sportsmen, that even 

nds difference in weight will make a horse 
Ose; but it is very difficult to conceive how 
ery slight difference can have such influence 
ciding of a race. Were horses always 


as 


t and best-whipped horse, Granting that. 


™M vigour and wind; such nice calculations 


okey a eel a ae 


be piven, when the ability to carry weight is strike 
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would be better founded. It is more probable th, 
the difference in riding amongst different jockey, 
may affect a horse more than a trifling addition : 
weight; and it is well known that horses cannog 
run so well upon’some grounds as others. Some 
horses can run well on a flat that can neither run yy) 
nor down hill; and these perhaps are circumstanegy 
that require more attention in making a match, then 
the consideration of a small difference in weight 
Besides, some horses, especially small light col R 
run faster at two years old than at any other period. 
whilst others do not acquire their utmost power of 
speed until three or four years old. i r. 

A good judge on this subject expresses himself 
thus: ‘ Neither! the accustomed weights for the year, 
nor the give and take weights, seem to me possible 
to be accommodated to the nature of the case. Ag 
examples, perhaps, seven or eight pounds only will 


ingly different in the two horses; on the other hand, 
in give and take weights, a horse of fourteen hands 
will carry nine stone, and one of fifteen hands eleven 
Now, nature may have reversed this scheme com 
pletely by having enabled the lowest: horse to Df 
master of the greatest weight. Matching with dis- 
cretionary weights or weights for age and qualifica 
tions, seems susceptible of more accuracy ; and pel= 
haps it may be yet discovered, that much more 
weight may be allowed on account of substance? r 
strength than has been hitherto supposed,’ a 


126. MatcneEs aGarnsY Tre. 4 
Before treating of matches against time, it may 


be amusing to notice a few instances of performan’ 
‘that have been timed. The speed of Childers © 
been before noticed. Eclipse was never timed a? 
it was judged, or perhaps some persons might lo 
at their watches on the occasion, that he ran ‘ 
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rer York in eight minutes, carrying twelve 
He won tore twelve stone, or royal plates, 
other racer. Bay Malton ran four miles 
in 1766, with eight stone seven pounds, in 
inutes forty-three seconds and a half. Merry 
r, in Jennison Shaftoe’s great match, ran 
five miles in one hour. Firetail, beatin 

» ran a mile at’ Newmarket in 1773, with 
ne, in one minute four and a half seconds; 
horse has hitherto being proved capable of 
a mile within a minute of time; nor has it 
; ascertained how many miles a race-horse is 
of running within the hour. Long and dis- 
y races were formerly in use upon the turf, 


improvements. Even four mile races, or, 
led, running over the course, are not so 
s formerly. | ats : 
most speed of a trotter has hitherto been 
d, by the stop-watch, to be a mile in a few 
ss than three minutes; and sixteen miles 
our, upon the common road, with the 
twelve stone, seems to be the utmost 
been performed with that weight, unless 
ct that the same was performed in 1792, in 
ire, with fifteen stone. Thirty miles were 
n two hours and ten minutes; and ten miles 
Epsom road, in November, 1810, by Mr. 
orse, in thirty minutes ten seconds. The 


‘for the purpose, have been two miles in six 
s and a half, without distress; and fourteen 
nd a half in several minutes less than one 
hout distress likewise: this last was by a 
ng, the property of captain Wombwell of 
s, which had before trotted sixteen miles 
ur, carrying ten stone; an account of 
ith remarks, may be seen in the Sporting 
¢ for October, 1816. | | 


ntinuance of which is among the number 


t performances in harness, and with a light. 


Te 
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Robson’s brown mare Phenomena attracted eg. 
siderable attention by trotting, in July, 18009, la 
tween Huntingdon and Cambridge, seventeen mile 
in fifty-six minutes; and afterwards, the same dis 
tance in less than fifty-three minutes; when hel 
owner offered to match her to perform nineteen 
miles and a half within the hour; but the challeng, 
‘was not accepted. ‘These were doubtless extraorgy 
nary performances, but it was not considered, eithg, 
by the public, or the trotting jockeys themselye, 
how much was to be allowed in the estimation, oy 
account of the light weight she carried, namely, 
feather, being ridden by a lad belonging to the ry, 
ning stables, weighing about five stone. | 

_ The pleasing and intelligent author of the Brith 
Field Sports, in speaking of the treatment of the 
horse in a race, says that jockeys are frequently up. 
der the necessity of cutting up and abusing a horse, 
utterly in contfadiction to their own better judg. 
ment and inelination; in many instances to their 
abhorrence. ‘The anecdote,’ says he, ‘has already 
been published of the miscreant blackguard who 
gave the following orders to William Barnes:— 
“ Make him win, or cut his bloody entrails out— 
mark, if you don’t give him his belly full of whip, 
you never ride again forme. [ll find horse if youll 
find whip and spur!” I saw the little horse, after 
running three terrible four mile heats, “literally cut — 
up alive,” and may I never again witness such a 
blasted and blasting sight! The-old direction, m 
the last extremity, to spur a horse “in the fore 
bowels,” as the tenderest and most vital part, 1s 8* 
vage, detestable, and stupidly useless.’ 

‘But the chief, continues this writer, ‘ of the cu 
-elties in horse-racing, which yet remain to disgus 
us, are perpetrated in matches upon the road, mad® 
for the most part, by low-bred, unprincipled person 
and equally ignorant of the properties and powe!s° 
the horse and the nature of racing, Nearly or quite 
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ars have passed, since the inhuman sacrifice 
poor old Flea-bitten Grey Horse; but it 
9. be held in remembrance, as a mark for 
d unequivocal detestation, and not to be, as 
smoothed and unctioned over with a shake 
head and a grave hypocritical countenance, 
if they mean any thing seriously,’ it is in a 
| and suspicious way. ‘This excellent ani- 
gelding, three parts bred, had won a match 
y-two miles within the hour, upon the 
road; but the same match being repeated, 
ed, and was whipped in, the last mile, until 
trails trailed after him upon the ground !— 
on each side by furies of hell, in the human 
expressing in their eyes and countenances 
edy and demon-like thirst of gain, or appre- 
yf Yoss! Se a OR 
nt author mentions the case of a soap-boiler 
st end of London, who possessed a horse 
ed to work in his cart, and carry out small — 
amongst his customers, and which horse he 
ecustomed to drive in a gig occasionally. B 
accident, or other, it was discovered that this 
was possessed of extraordinary speed and bot- 
nd a lawyer, who, in conjunction with his 
sional pursuits, carried on a little black-leg 
ament, became the purchaser of this animal, 
egan to turn his powers to account as soon as . 
ible. The first match which he made was to 
‘nineteen miles within the hour; and the 
eing, to all appearance, a heavy, half-bred, 
and shewing no indications of speed in his 
! form, great odds were laid against his win- 
ewager. ‘The horse, however, accomplished 
k within the time, to the surprise. and: dis- 
e of the knowing ones. Not satisfied with 
erformance, his owner matched him again, to 
ty miles within the hour, which he also ac- 
shed ; and, shortly after, he was again matched 


‘oe 
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the conclusion of the last mile. a 
» Since that period, many cases of equal brutality. 
might be brought forward, all tending to shew th, 
habitual barbarity of the inhabitants of this county a 
towards one of the noblest and most useful animal, 4 
in the creation. ‘Fhis species of barbarity seems to j 
be almost peculiar to this country; for in no othep — 
is the horse urged to extraordinary exertion, except 1 
in cases of actual necessity. s a 


to go twenty-one, but dropped down dead befall 


127. Tue Turr Laws. — 


‘Horsr-racinc.—To prevent the multiplicity of — 
horse-races, the Stat. 13 Geo. TI. Chap. 19, directs — 
that no plates or matches under 50/. value shall be _ 
run for, on pain of forfeiture of 200/. by the owner _ 
of each horse so running, and of 100/. by such per. — 
sons as advertise the horse. And though the owners — 
of horses may run them for a stake of 50/. and_up-_ 
- wards, at such places as are or have been used for — 
horse-races; yet if they run them upon the high- — 
road, or any other place than those. prescribed by — 
the statute, the wager is illegal, and they are subject — 
to the forfeitures of the statute —4 Term Reports, — 

a | 
: But by an exception in the statute, races may be 
run at Newmarket and Black Hamilton for any sum 
or stake less than 504. | 

Note—Although matches or horse-races, made 
according to the provisions of 13 Geo. IL. Chap. 19, 
are legal, yet all bets or wagers above 10/. on them 
are games within the Stat. 9 Anne, chap. 14, ana 
consequently void.—2 Blackstone’s Reports, p. 706. 

But though the legislature has, in many instances, — 
laid wagering under particular restraints; yet the 
practice is not restrained by the eommon law, unless — 
it may become injurious to publie economy. “5 
therefore, all wagers which are not contrary to sou” 
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hich are not made upon games, or are likely to 
arb the public peace, or to encourage immorality, 
y affect the interests, characters or feelings 
ss, not parties to the wager, are legal, and 
| ecovered 1 in a court of justice. 


| 128. Laws OF Racine. 


take aa ages from May-day, 3 i.e. a horse 
ny time in the year 1818, will be deemed a 
on the first.of May, 1819. 

nehes are a hand. Fourteen pounds are a 


c Sobights are, each party to appoint wil per- 
ide without weighing. 


weight, all above or under to carry extra or 
red the gp a of seven pounds to an 


bist ad is to insert the age of the horses in 
icles, and to run any horse of that age with- 
claring what horse, till aan come to the post 


randicap match is, A, B, and C, to put an 
sum each into a hat ; C, who i is the handicap- 
zakes a match for A and B, who, when they 
erused it, put their hands into their pockets, 
w them out closed, then they open them to- 
and if both have money in their hands, the 
is confirmed; if neither have money, it is no 
In both cases, the handicapper draws all 
oney out of the hat; but if one has money in 
ad, and the other none, then it is no match, 
1at has money in his hand is entitled to the 
t in the hat. as. 


| the general interests of the community ; .. 


nd take plates are, fourteen hands to carry 


shim plate ' is weight for age and weight fiir , 
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The horse that has his head at the ending-no 
first wins the heat. . : "i 
Riders must ride their horses to the weighing — 
post to weigh, and he that dismounts befo 8 
wants weight, is distanced. | . 
If a rider fall from his horse, and the horse ‘he § 
rode in by a person that is sufficient weight, he wil] 
take place the same as if it had not happened, Pro. 
vided he go back to the place where the rider fel] 
Fforses’ plates or shoes not allowed in the weight 
Florses not entitled to start without producing ine 
proper certificate of their age, if required, at the 
time appointed in the articles, except where ageq 
horses are included, and in that case a junior horge 
may enter without a certificate, provided he carry — 
the same weight as the aged. | cog 
For the best of the plate, where there are three 
heats run, the horse is second that wins one. | 
For the best of the heats, the horse is second that — 
beats the other twice out of three times, thougli he 
doth not win a heat. a he q 
A confirmed. bet cannot be off without mutual — 
eonsent. . | 
_ Kither of the betters may demand stakes to be — 
made, and on refusal declare the bet void. — | 
If a party be absent on the day of running, a 
_ public declaration of the bet may be made on the — 
course, and. a demand whether any person will make 
stakes for the absent party ; if no person consent to — 
it, the bet may be declared void. | 
_- Bets agreed to pay or receive in town, or at any — 
other particular place, cannot be declared off on the 
course. : a _ 
At Newmarket, if a match be made for a particu- — 
lar day in any meeting, and the parties agree 1 
change the day, all bets must stand; but if run in@ 
different meeting, the bets made before the alter — 
tion are void. a : 


‘e, 7 
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erson who lays the odds has a right to 
he horse or the field. | | 
, a person has chosen his horse, the field is 
is. against him, but there j is no field with- 
starts with him. 

made in pounds are paid in guineas, 

dds are laid without mentioning the horse 
it is over, it must be determimed as the ‘bets. 
t the time of making it. 

riade in running are not. aoineblined till the 
; won, if that heat be not mentioned at the 
t betting. } 

ere a plate is won by two heats, the preference 
jorses is determined by the places they are in 
d heat. 

ses running on the wrong side of the post, 
t turning back, distanced. | 

_ drawn before the plate is won are é distanced. 
ses distanced if their riders cross or jostle. 
made after the heat is over, if the horse 
‘on does not start, is no bet, | 

en three horses have each won a heat, they 
ust start for a fourth, and the preference be- 
asin will be determined by it, there being 
no difference between them. 

istance in a fourth heat. , 
determined, though the horse does not start, 
he words ‘Absolutely, Run or Pay, or Play or 
» made use of in betting. _ 

nple. —-1 bet that Mr. Robinson’s bl. horse, 
1, absolutely wins the king’s plate at Newtar- 
t meeting; I lose the bet thou oh he does hot 
nd win though he. goes over the. course alone. 
unning of heats, if it cannot be decided which 
the heat. goes for nothing, and they thay all 
Fain, except j it be between two horses that had 
maheat. | 

s that forfeit. are the beaten horses, whet it 
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- Bets made on horses winning any numbey .. 
plates that year, remain in force till the first day S 
Way?’ «ii: | be 
Money given to have a bet laid, not returneg it 
not run. — | i 
Matches and bets are void on the decease of eithe, — 
party, before determined. | e 


129. RULES OF THE J OCKEY CLUB. 


1. That the ballots for members of the jockey clyh — 
shall be in the news rooms, Newmarket, on the | 
Tuesday in the first spring meeting, and the Tues, ‘ 
day in the second October meeting, in each year, i 
2. That the candidates shall be proposed by mem. — 
bers, and their names put up in the card-room, m 
the meetings preceding the ballots, viz. im the Cra. — 
ven and the first October meetings. q 
3, That nine members at least be present at the : 
ballot, and that two black balls exclude. y 
4. To meet annually at dinner the day preceding 4 
thé king’s birth-day.. OTe vi 
5. That three members of the jockey club shall be 
appointed stewards, and to commence their office on — 
the 4th of June annually. One new steward to be ] 
appointed every year, on the 3d day of June, by the — 
steward who quits on that day, subject to the ap- — 
probation of the members of the jockey club then — 
present. LV uate 
6. The first and second vacancy of the three stew 
ards now named are to be settled by drawing lots: 
and ever afterwards the senior steward is to quit his © 
office on the 3d of June annually. aa 
7 Allstakes shall be made in cash, bank bills, 
bank post bills properly indorsed, bankers’ nol@ — 
payable to bearer, or bankers’ notes payable © © 
order, also properly indorsed; and not otherwiS — 
without the consent of the party or parties pres? — 
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1 in the match, subscription, or” sweep- 
on whose account such stakes are made. 
| stakes for matches, subscriptions and sweep- 
shall be made before starting for the same; 
lefault thereof by any person, he shall forfeit 
anner as if he had not produced his colt, 
se, or mare, to start, and shall have no claim 
ake or stakes, of the match; subscription, or 
stakes, should his colt, filly, horse, or mare, 
tarted and come first; and this to remain in 
ee, as an established agreement of the jockey 
less stich person has previously obtained the 
‘ie the aay or syle Peron Rios ds whom 


| Dicer to inne frauds, notice shall be given 
y porsan make any bet or bets, from Sjepal 


Ruch person es not entitled. to pape or 
pay the same: as such bet or bets is or are 
nt, illegal, and totally void: and that if any 
longing to a member of the society shall 
ind to have made, or to have been engaged in 
ng, any such bet or bets, he shall be dis- 
is service, and no farther. employed by any 
of this society. 

Then any match or sweepstakes shall be 
d no particular weight specified, the horses, 
rry eight stone seven pounds each. Andif 
eight is given, the highest weight is, _ by this 7 
ition, fixed at eight stone seven pounds. 
hat no person “shall be allowed to start. any 
are, or gelding, for match, sweepstakes, or 
ption, unless he shall have paid all former 
id forfeits to the keeper of the match-book, % 
clock in the evening before starting... 
[hat the owners of horses, &¢. engaged in 
or sweepstakes, in which | the. forfeits shall 
to 100 que or upwards, shall be entitled 


 livered free of postage. 
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to a déduction of ten per cent. if they declare thet 
forfeits by half an hour past nine o'clock in tpg 
evening preceding running. 4 


130. Decisions or THE JocKEY Civ. 


Any disputed matter, submitted to the consider, — 
tion of the jockey club, must relate to horse-racing — 
The parties must agree upon a statement of the case . 
in writing, request the opinion of the stewards of — 
the jockey club thereon, and agree to abide by theiy — 
decision; and such agreement must be signed by — 
the parties. If the dispute should not occur af 
Newinarket, the reference must come through op 
with the sanction of, the stewards of the races where — 
it happened: ee we 0 

Except the case arise at Newmarket, they decline 
giving any opinion where facts alone are in dispute; 
stich as a complaint of foul ridmg, &e. All such — 
cases are most effectually investigated on the spot, 
whilst the matter is fresh in the memories of the 
witnesses, where their attendance is most easily pro- 
cured, and their credibility best understood. G 

- Ali communication must be addresssed ‘To the 
Keeper of the Match-book, at Newmarket,’ and de- 


EN order of the stewards. 


Newmarket 16th May, 18%6.—Some disputes 
having arisen respecting the qualifications of horses — 
to run for particular races, as well in regard to the 
time when the certificates should be produced, as 10 — 
the person by whom the qualification or disqualii- 
cation should be proved, the stewards of the jockey. 
club, in the hope of introducing a uniformity 
practice in this respect, and with a view to preveh” — 
disputes, declare it as their opinion, that when the 
qualification of any horse is objected to before stat — 
ing, it is incumbent on the owner to produce @ ce 
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or other proper dobvnieonts: to the stewards, : 
f the course, before the race is run,’ td 
qualification of his horse; and that if he 
art his horse without so doing, he must be 
ed as disqualified; and farther, that their 
yon all cases referred to them on = secs 
agent accordingly. | 
ee order of the stewards. 


| a CASI TS), Tabi 4, 176. 
scription of 10 guineas each, for hunters, 
yer won either plate, match, or sweeepstakes, 
ch, one four-mile heat; &e. © To de named on 

the 1st of Apr il, 1777, to the clerk of the, 


awaids of Newmarket were requested to 
eir opinion—whether a horse having won a 
ion on the 23d of Asp L777, was aeumied 
ror the above? 

rer.—The stewards are of opinion, that a 
ng duly qualified at the day of nomenation, 
d to start. Signed by order, ie. | 


iA. B, and C. rum for a eben the 
heats. A wins the first heat, B the second. 
_after saving his distance the second heat, 
ts between the distance-post and the end, 
unts, rides past the ending-post, and weighs 
_ starts and wins the third heat, and weighs, 
, any objection being made. _ 
ng second the third heat, in a shart time af- 
s demands the subeription (not knowing till 
at C’s rider had dismounted), and refuses to 
1 Ee ila heat, which B and + run nen 


LAW hich ; is entitled to the prize? 
er r— The stewards are of opinion, that no 
n having been made to C’s starting for the 
leat, Cis entitled to-the prize. ae: by, é&e: 
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Case 3.—The winner of a plate, whose horse.) i 
distanced ,all the. others, applied for the stakes. da 
-entrance-money, which was advertised to be paiq tof 
the second-best horse that won a clear heat; one o 
the distanced horses had won the first heat... 

_ Answer.—The winning horse cannot be deemed 
the second horse, and therefore is not entitled to th 
stakes, to which the owners of the other horses (ha) _ 
ing distanced) have also no claim. ne 


Case 4,—F or a plate, the horses came in as followal 
Question, whether B was entitled to the stakes? 


| a ce a * » Ds) Jl i : 
BGG) jit now Seu, ha nee) 
Ce caaniar ee Oo 0. dr. an 


It was decided that B, being distanced, was not — 
entitled to the stakes. 2 


Case 5.—A gold eup, &c. for horses that never : 
won: | ia 


A ae = th nie 1 a. 
B mk ea _ = oa = 9 \ 
C - “ Leen 3 


The owner of B claimed on the ground of A’s 
disqualification, he having the preceding year wona 
clear heat at Chelmsford, to entitle him, according 
to their articles, to the stakes or entrance-money. © 

~ Answer.—The stewards are of opinion, that A ~ 
was not disqualified, and consequently is entitled to 
the cup, &¢.—the term ‘winner, they conceive, ap- 
plies only to the horse that beats all the rest. 


Case 6.—An enquiry whether a horse having WO? 
a sweepstakes of 23 guineas each (3 subscribers) } 
qualified to run for a 504. plate, expressed to be for } 
horses that never won plate, match, or sweepstak® 
of that value. | 4 | ‘? 
_ Answer, by the stewards of the jockey club, 4” 
. That it has been the practice, in estimating 


nings, to consider the clear sum gained only; 


i 


therefore, which had won a sweepstakes 


| ed. 


—Mr. Baird having entered two horses for 
s plate at Newcastle, in 1793, and won it 
s Culottes, his other horse not starting— 


e plate, on the ground that he was disqua- 
y having entered two horses. a 

matter being referred to the Stewards of. the 
lub, by his grace the duke of Northumber. 
they determined that Mr. Baird was entitled 
‘plate. — | 


AA betted B that a mare should trot a 


ur minutes, all which it was stated she won 
ASE ; but B measured the distance after the 
€ over, found it was short of a mile by four 
he stewards of the jockey club, to whom 
ferred, determined, that as no objection | 
to the measure of the course before start- 
he mare having performed the distance set 
ld not objected to, A won all the bets. 


.—In 1799, on a case referred to them, the 
ards determined as follows :—* The receiver of a 
not deemed, in our opinion, to be a winner 


ce, unless specified to be so by a particular 
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ble and useful animal is highly distin. 
r docility and sagacity. His attachment. 
Master is frequently both warm and dignified. 
Proud, and delights in gaudy trappings ; and 
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tly to exempt the stake of the proprietor ;_ 


neas only, viz. two stakes of 93 guineas” 
as not thereby disqualified for the 50/, above 


ner of the second horse objected to his re- 


five minutes, in four minutes and a half, 
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it has been. remarked, that horses used in heares 
often shake their plumes with a supercilious aint 
On account of the strength, valour, and utility of 
this animal, he was formerly an object of adoration, 
having been worshipped by ancient kings, 
The true bred blood horse has performed 2 Vall 
riety of feats which no other class of his speciés cay 
equal. The English racer, as before observed, jg 
derived from Arabian progenitors. The followins 
warranty of the pedigree of a horse, brought from 
Evypt by colonel Ainsley, is curious, and shews the | 
scrupulosity and precaution of the Arabian breeders, 
‘In the name of God the merciful and compas. 
sionate, and of S¢ed Mahommed, agent of the high 
God, and of the companions of ‘Mahommed and of | 
Jerusalem. Praised be the Lord, the omnipotent 
Creator. This is a high, bred. horse, and its colts 
tooth is here in a bag, hung about his neck, with 
his pedigree, and of undoubted authority, such as 
no infidel can refuse to believe. He is the son of 
Rabbamy, out of the dam Lahahdahah, and equal 
in power to his sire, of the tribe of Zazalahah ; he is 
finely moulded, and made for running like an 0% 
trich, and great in his stroke and his cover. In the” 
honours of relationship, he reckons Zalicah, sire ob 
Mahat, sire of Kellac, and the unique Alket, sive OL 
Manassah, sire of Alsheh, father of the race down 
the famous horse, the sire of Lahalala. And © 
‘him be ever abundance of green meat and corn, aie 
- awater of life, as a reward from the tribe of Zaza 
Jah, for the fire of his cover; and may a thousal 
branches shade his carcase from the hyena of tHe 
tomb, and the howling wolf of the desert; ane“) 
the tribe of Zazahalah present him with a festiv™ 
within an enclosure of walls; and let thousancs | 
semble at the rising of the sun, in troops Hasty 
axhere the tribe holds wp under a canopy of cele eo 
signs, within the walls, the saddle with the er 
land family of the possessor. Then let them st 


" 
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Js, with a noise incessantly, and pray to 
amunity for the tribe of Zoab, the inspired 


a circumstance generally known,’ says Mr. 
Scott, ‘that bred, or race-horses, from the 
their bones, and some peculiar intrinsic 
wer in their muscular and fibrous systems, 
e of carrying, and with expedition, far 
veights in proportion than the northern or 
1orses of Kurope. And I have seen the late 
lock, then riding nearly or altogether twenty 
zantering over the London pavements upon 
thorough bred horse, under fourteen. hands 
ight, and which, to common observers, was not 
o more than half the weight. Was a thirty 
late to be run for, at twenty mile heats, the 
ould be carried off by thorough bred. horses, 
we have always,.in this country, possessed 
[ great size and powers. I was not, however, 
hat the power of standing under the greatest 
between the racer and the common horse, 
r been actually put to the test, until I lately 
e following curious evidence of the fact, in a 
rom, the Rev. William Chafin to a friend :— 
Vernon, some time after Amelia was out 
, laid a very considerable wager, that she 
eater weight upon her back, without cring- 
a certain miller’s horse, which had been 
carry heavy sacks all his life time. The 
‘the horse were placed side by side, on the 
und, and bags of different sizes, whether of | 
sand I know not, but I believe the latter, 
don their backs with great precaution. 
never moved ; but after immense weight 
Nn placed on both, the horse began to sidle, — 
ore the last bag could be put on him, he sunk 
lees; 1t was put on the mare, and she bore 
aoving her posture until she was unloaded. 
hense sum of money was lost and won in 
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this trial.” Amelia raced, I believe, about sixty 9 
4 va | Or 

seventy years ago, was the best mare of her yea, 
and a great winner at Newmarket; and Mr. Chae 
had the above account, about a week after the ty 
had been made, from the father of the present Sip ] 
John Lade, an eye-witness. The particulars are ;, 
all probability to be found in one of Cheney’s, that | 
is to say, the earliest Racing Calendars; but such — 
experiments by no means deserve the countenance 
of sportsmen, being in their very nature barbaroys — 
and almost unavoidably likely to be productive of 
irreparable injury to the victims of them. There jg _ 
a deception in the appearance of the bred ‘horse, 
particularly in the bone,. which, from the fineness of 
the skin and:smoothness of the hair, does not show 
bulk so prominently as the bone of the horse of q— 
coarser breed; and there are many cart-horses which 
cannot stand in competition with some of our racers, 
for size of the leg bone below the knee. Sampson, — 
the sire of Bay Malton, measured eight inches anda 
haif round the smallest part.of his fore-leg, and nine 
inches round the same part of his hinder leg’? 
_ All racing transactions and information relative 
to the turf are comprised in the annual: Racing Ca- — 
lendar, published by Messrs. Weatherby, of Oxen- — 
don-street, London. These Calendars commence mM — 
1727. Pick’s Calendar, published at York, Gard’s_ 
Guide to the Turf, Bodger’s prints of the Newmar. — 
ket Courses and Exercise Ground, and the General — 
Stud Book, are also useful to Sportsmen. -According 
to the Calendar for 1753, there were then in England — 
‘seventy courses in which regular annual races wel@— 
held, and one in Seotland, and sixteen covering sta 
lions advertised. In 1777, ninety-one courses m ; 
_ England, three in Scotland, and eleven in Ireland, 
and eighty-nine stallions advertised, In 181 
eighty-two courses in England, three in Wales 
nine in Scotland, six in Ireland, and fifty-seve? 
stallions advertised to cover in England. It is pt 
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at the most flourishing period of the turf 
deemed that between the years 1766.and 


Darley Arabian, standing at the head of our 
pedigrees, was, according to scattered rem- 
tradition, a horse of good substance, finely 
inclining to the deep or blood bay, and 
or altogether fifteen hands in height. He 
t from Aleppo, perhaps towards the end of 
Anne’s reign, by Mr. Darley, of a sporting 

n Yorkshire, at that period a mercantile 
the east, and belonging to a hunting club 
po, where he made interest to purchase this 
doubtless, from all concurring circumstances 
ence, a real Courser of the Desert, and of the 
and pure blood. He was kept by Mr. Dar- 
a private stallion, covering very few mares 
se of his proprietor; indeed as Arabians had 
ng out of repute in the English breeding 
uch consequence was to be expected, and a 
of the best bred mares of the country were 
ually poured in upon him, ‘as afterwards, in 
lence of his great success, upon the Godol- 
abian. His first get, however, was a true 
essful racer; and from this Arabian have 
d the speediest and largest coursers that 


tripped the winds, in striding and spring- 
r the earth. Flying Childers and. Eclipse, 
est of quadrupeds, were the son and great 
ny of this stallion, from which also, through 
s and Blaze, descended Sampson, the most 
il horse which ever raced, whether before or 
ime; of first-rate speed as a racer, and in 
led to equal pre-eminence as a hunter, 
¢oach-horse. “The Darley Arabian was the 
Flying or the Devonshire Childers, Bleed-_ 
Bartlet's Childers, Almanzor, Whitelegs, 
Brisk, Dedalus, Skipjack, Manica, Aleppo, 
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Bullyrock, Whistlejacket, Dart, and others, som, 
them out of mares of no great repute. _ 
Flying Childers was bred by Leonard Child 
Esq. of Carr House, Doncaster, and sold to the D 
of Devonshire at three years old; and, according tall 
a contemporary writer, his grace afterwards refuseg — 
for the horse his weight in silver, which probably, — 
would have amounted to five or six thousang 
pounds, a vast sum for a horse at that time. He — 
was said to be vicious, which seems to be indicated — 
by his countenance and manner, according to hig — 
portrait; and, like Eclipse, he was a resolute ang _ 
headstrong horse. No horse in his time could ryy — 
within a distance of him over the course. In form, — 
he was short-backed and compact, his length toa 
considerable degree being made up in his legs; not, — 
according to general estimation, the most advan. | 
tageous shape for a race-horse; but Childers was q — 
horse above ordinances, superior to the ordinary — 
rules of form, by which others of his species seem to — 
be bound; there do not appear in his portrait that 
depth and. slant of shoulder which we have seen m 
Kclipse.. Childers probably did not race until six 
~ years old, and never any where but at Newmarket; — 
and there is an old and probable tradition current in — 
Yorkshire, that his extraordinary speed and powels — 
were first discovered ata severe fox-chase, 1n which — 
all other horses in the field were knocked up. In — 
- colour he was bay, with white upon his nose, and 
whited all fours, namely, upon his pasterns, the — 
white reaching highest upon his near fore-leg an@ — 
his hinder leg. His head, although well joined 1 — 
his neck, and his muzzle fine, was rather thick ov 
the jowl. He was foaled in 1715, and. his pedigt®! ~ 
is as follows:—Son of the Darley Arabian out OF 
Betty Leedes, by Old Careless; grandam, own sistel 
to. Leedes, by Leedes’ Arabian, which was the sire 
of Leeds; great grandam by Spanker, out of © 


ers, ¥ 
uke 
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rocco mare, Spanker’s own dam. Old Care- — 
eof the dam of Childers, was got by Spanker 
Barb mare. Spanker was almost all Barb. 
e see the pedigree of Childers runs very 
mand im, that is, his progenitors were bred 
ne nearest affinities. Never was there a more 
te racing pedigree, all the progenitors, to the 
aving proved their blood by successful racing 
ding racers, and all of the best blood, Arabian 
_ In October, 1722, Childers beat Lord 
eda’s Chaunter, previously the best horse of 
six miles, ten stone each, for one thousand 
_-He had already, at six years old, ran a- 
ainst Almanzor, and the Duke of Rutland’s 
Betty, nine stone two pounds each, over the — 
course at Newmarket, three miles, six fur- 
and ninety-three yards, which distance he ran 
minutes and forty seconds; to perform which 
st have moved eighty-two feet and‘a half in 
ond of time, or nearly after the rate of one 
| a minute; the greatest degree of velocity 
any horse has ever shewn, or probably ever 
Fle likewise ran over the Beacon course, four 
one furlong, one hundred and thirty-eight 
in seven minutes and thirty seconds, covering 
bound a space of twenty-five feet. He leap- 
ards on the level ground, with the rider on 


Godolphin Arabian was about fifteen hands 
ht, with good bone and substance ; in colour 
n bay, mottled on the buttocks and crest, but 
white, excepting a small streak upon the 
ls. All the old engravings give him the 
d swelling crest. which has been so much 

1 Stubb’s picture; there is also the same 
ehind his withers, and assinine elevation of 
towards the loins... His muzzle was so re- 

y fine, that he'might well (a favourite idea 
Id jockeys) have drank out of a tumbler. He 
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was truly snake-headed,' which is to say, his hea 
was perfectly well seton. His capacious shouldem 
were in the true declining position, quarters wey 
_ spread ; and of every part materially contributory 4, + 
 aetion, nature had allowed. him an ample measiye, — 

in his fouwt ensemble there appears the express image 
of a wild animal, or horse of the desert, and of ope — 
_. at the first view, perfectly adapted from his form ty _ 

“get racers. He was sent to France, from some capi, 

tal or royal stud in Barbary, probably from Mo, — 
rocco; and it was suspected he was stolen; but gg _ 
little valued that he was actually used to draw, 
cart in the streets of Paris. It is not known that — 
jhe had any pedigree, but'a notice was sent over — 
with him, ‘that he was foaled in the year 1724, most — 


probably in Barbary. 


~ This horse’ was: not imported by Mr. Coke, as hag 4 
been ‘supposed, from Barbary, but from France _ 


Mr... 


Soke gave him to Mr. Williams,’ master of St, 


James’s coffee-house, who presented him to the Karl — 
of Godolphin. '° Being most likely out of condition, — 
and not shewing himself to advantage, he was kept — 
on the noble lord’s. stud, as Teaser, to Hobgoblin, — 
during the years 1730 and 1731, when that stallion — 
refusing to cover Roxana, she was served by the 
Arabian, and the produce was 4 colt foal, afterwards — 
named Lath, which proved not only a most elegant — 


and beautiful horse, but the best racer which h 


# o 


over him. — 


“The following famous racers, some of which wele — 
of great size ‘and’ power, besides many others of 1 ie 
rior note, with’a great number of capital racing 2” 


appeared upon the turf since Flying Childers. The — 
Arabian covered during the remainder of his life, M 
the same stud, producing yearly a succession of pro- 
digies of the species. “He died in 1753, in bis _ 
twenty-ninth year, and ‘his remaitis were deposited 
ih a covered passage leading to the stable, a fab” 
thankless stone, bare of any inscription, being place® — 
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lensko, the property of Sir Charles Bunbury, — 
during his racing career, excited a greater 
i the public curiosity than any of the most 
3 of his predecessors, in 1813 won the two 
takes in the Newmarket Spring Meetings, 
lately afterwards the Derby Stakes at Epsom, 
e Magna Charta Stakes at Egham in the fol- 
August. It was even betting for the Derby, 
n Smolensko and the field; and an unfortu- 
ntleman backing the field to a large amount, 
t sufficient firmness of mind to bear up 
the consequence of his own imprudence. A 
ys, however, before the race, a report getting 
that the horse was lame, and he being seen 
tone of his shoes, Sir Charles Bunbury took 
nm five and six hundred pounds to ten, three 
ver. ‘The betting soon returned to its former 
At this time the newspapers were filled with | 
sko, and he was by them represented as the 

st horse which had appeared since Eclipse, 

ike Eclipse only in his coolness and want of 

. AXll the world went to Epsom to witness 

formance of this new Eclipse. On his return 

don, he was ordered from Tattersall’s for the 

on of his royal highness the regent. Many 

were desirous of purchasing this horse, and 

gems no doubt that four or five thousand - 
ght have been obtained, had the proprie- , 
lesirous to part with him. On the ap- 
of the Egham meeting, the public papers. 
ain full of Smolensko, and a turnpike man 


¥ 
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upon the road declared that, in twenty years, p. 
had not seen such crowds pass his gate of cartiagg 
company, horse, and foot, the latter of all deseyy 
tions, and all for the purpose of getting a sight of 
the famous black horse. Many had come eighteoy 
or twenty miles on foot, returning through the gata 
till two o’clock in the morning. Crowds gathereg 
round him on the course, and he was then exhibiteg — 
to her majesty the queen and the princesses on the 
royal stand. A man actually offered Sir Charles ” 
‘Bunbury two hundred pounds for the use of hig 
horse, to make a show of; and there 1s no doubt by 
that Sir Charles, could he have done such a thing — 
might have made five hundred pounds by exhibit. _ 
ing him in London! Among the curious tattle at 
Egham, on the subject of this wonderful horse, if 
went about that the day before the race he had been — 
stinted of his meat and water, according to the old 
system; most probably a hoax of the groom, by — 
way of answer to some sage enquiry; it,. however, — 
reached the ears of Sir Charles, who remarked to his — 
informant, that should a servant of his make so 
gross a-breach of his orders, ‘he would never eat — 
any more of his beef and pudding. It was reported — 
Sir Charles challenged all England, offering to take — 
four pounds, and run his horse against any horse of 
his year, his horse not to take a sweat. Smolensko ~ 
was one of the healthiest, quietest, and best tem-— 
pered horses that ever was trained. He is about — 
sixteen hands and a half high, full brother to Thut-— 
—derbolt, got by Sorceror, a son of Trumpator, ant” 
his pedigree is filled with our oldest and highest 
racing blood, PROUT Tee O 4 
- Goldfinch, by Lop, the property of John Turns” 
Esq. acquired great celebrity as a hunter in the Mel 
shem or Jolliffe Hunt. Sharke, got by Marsk, [us 
dam by Snap, grand-dam by Marlborough, brother 
to Babraham, out of a natural Barb mare, was rey 


ed 


nowned for his performances, which were dee® 
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han any other horse’s in England. At 
ars old he beat Postmaster for five hundred 
t he received from Prior two hundred gui- 
de won trom Jacinth three hundred guineas, 
years old (April 17, 1775): he won a sweep- 
ten subscribers, two hundred guineas ‘eachy 
other, thirteen subscribers, one hundred gui- 
}d a hundred of claret each : also the Clermont 
alue one hundred and twenty guineas, and. 
ndred guineas each ; and a sweepstakes, thir. 
ibseribers, twenty-five guineas each. He won 
indred guineas from Cincinnatus, and beat 
7 (six years old) for one thousand ouineas, 

years old. He again beat Postmaster for 
and guineas, and won a sweepstakes, three 
s, one thousand guineas each. He beat 
one thousand guineas, and won of Levia- 
hundred guineas (July 8). He received 
ic one thousand guineas, from J ohnny five 
and beat Fireaway for three hundred gul- 

six years old, he walked over B. C. for 
ndred and forty guineas; he received from 

an five hundred guineas, and again beat Le- 
for one thousand guineas, and Hephestion 
‘hundred guineas. He won ninety-two gul- 
all ages when ten horses started. He re- 
one hundred guineas compromised from lord 
hor’s Mambrino; and, when aged, he beat 
Ber a lee) ag ore rom AP reat 

p, a bay horse, foaled in 1810, was bred by 
Watt, Esq. of Bishop Burton, near Bever- 
kshire; got by Dick Andrews, and his dam 
r lord Egremont) by Gohanna, which was 
>dam of Scamp. At Malton, April 6, 1813, 
Won a sweepstakes of fifty guineas each, 
‘Mr. Grimstone’s Dulcinea, by Sancho, and 
M. Sykes’s Diabolus ; on the same day, he 
weepstakes of twenty guineas each, (one 
id a half) beating Mr. Morris’s Luna, by 
;. | 21, : 
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Stamford, and Mr. Dalrymple’s Tomboy. At Ba : 
ots ‘aly a 
verley, June 2, he won a sweepstakes of twenty, 
guineas each (one mile and a half) beating Mr. H, Ry 
rison’s Latona, Sir B. R. Graham’s Bacchante, ae 
Sir M. M. Sykes’s br. ¢. ‘by Sancho. At. Youk _ 
spring meeting, 1814, he won the gold cup, value 
two hundxed and twenty guineas, (three miles), beat, 
ing Viscount (five years old, Shepherd’s Boy (three | 
years old), and Mexico (four years old). At Bever, | 
ley,, May 26, he won. the gold cup, value one 
hundred and thirty guineas, (four miles) beating 1 
Woodman and Sir. B. R Graham's b. c. On thee 
next day he beat Silston for 502. At York August q 
meeting, he was beat with great difficulty for one of — 
the great subscription purses by Prime Minister, 
but beat Hoeuspocus and Cameleopard. At Pon. 
tefract, September 14, he won the gold cup, value 
one hundred and twenty guineas, (four miles) beat. 
ing X Y Z (six years old) and Mareianna (five years 4 
old.) At Doncaster, September, he was beat for 
the Fitzwilliam stakes by Catton, but beat Cossack, 
Ranger, and Fairville. This was one of the finest 
aces ever seen, and won with the greatest difficulty, 
The next day he won the prince’s stakes of twenty- 
five guineas. each, with twenty-five guineas added. 
(six subseribers) beating Hocuspocus by Quiz, 
‘Molineux, by Hambletonian, Don Carlos, by Sit” 
Charles, and Rodrigo, by Sancho;, and on the fol 
lowing day, he won the gold cup, value one hun 
dred guineas andupwards, beating lord Fitz williams 
Cameleopard, Mr. Blake's’ Sprightly,. and Sir VW" 
-Milner’s Mamoune. Wel Ae 
Tramp was beat twice when three year's old, 
which, with the above, constituted the whole ot his 
-yacing: ‘The noted John Jackson rode him for ®” 
these races except. the cup at Doncaster, W 1 
James Garbutt rode, owing to the former peilg 
above weight. . ee 
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wnt, got by Stamford, dam by Bourdeaux, 
y'J. W. Childers, Esq. of Cantley, near 
Yorkshire, and foaled in 1809. In 1812, 
it Durham 70/. for all ages, three miles heat, 
heats, beating Heliantha, Ravedine, Query, 
n Hutchison. At Nottingham, he won the 
‘s’ plate of 50/. three years old colts, at three 
onemileeach, beating Tom Tit, Raspberry, and 
by Orlando. At Pontefract he won the. cup, 
one hundred and sixty guineas, beating Don 


at 


Biscuit, Pm-sure-he-sha’nt, and Euryalus. 
aster, he was purchased by Sir William 
‘for eight bibidied guineas, and won the 
three years old, two mile heats, beating, at 
s, Legerdemain, Skip, Hermit, Navigator, 
er, Kid, Young Delpini, Wisdom, and Sir 
th. In 1813, at Catterick Bridge, he wona 
twenty guineas each, two miles, (eight 
's) beating X Y Z, Rebecca, and Lord Bel- 
colt; At Durham, he won the cup, value 
dred and twenty guineas, three miles, beat- 
( Z, Wrodman, Limblifter, Engraver, and 
arlioso. At Stockton, he won the cup, value 
ndred guineas, beating Macaroni. At Pres- 
on the gold cup, value one hundred gui- 

vith two hundred guineas in specie, beatin 
. Uncle Dick, Manuella, and Cwrw. At 
ract, he won the cup, value ene hundred and 
eas, beating X Y Z. At Doncaster, he 
rince’s stakes, of twenty-five guineas each, 
nty-five guineas added, beating Langold. 
lay he won the cup, value one hundred. gui- 
nd upwards, beating Marcianna, Fugitive, 
e Gaul, Oriana’s brother and Duke of 
-c. In 1815, he won fifty guineas at the 
n hunt and Dumfries races, at two heats, 
s each, beating Surveyor, Arabella, and. 
Bate: .:'% ‘uO Watons acjdaes 
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_ Viscount was a superior runner at four years 6] Fo 


till he met with an accident, which caused 4 
necessary, after which he lost his racing powers 

Langton was bred by John Grunston, Esq. .» 
Neswick, near Beverly, Yorkshire, and foaleq 
1802. He was got by Precipitate, and his dam 
(who also bred Alonzo, Charlotte, &c.) by Highflig, 
At Malton Craven Meeting, 1805, he won a sweep, _ 
stakes of twenty guineas each, beating Truth, g, 
Reginald, Laura, Norval, and two others. At Don. 
caster, he won 100/. beating, at three heats, Masta 
Betty, Cleveland, Young Chariot, Scampston, anq 
sir Andrew: he also received forfeit from lord F_ 
G. Osborne’s Don Felix, and was sold to Mr. Ho, 


ting 


ae 


worth. At Bibbury, 1806, he won a sweepstake 


of twenty-five guineas each, with one hundred guj, — 
neas added by the club, (nine subscribers) beating 
Pedestrian and Bagatella. At Oxford, he won ‘the 
cup of eighty guineas, beating Quiz and Rumbo, — 
Next day he won, at two heats, two miles each, 


_ fifty guineas, beating Pantaloon. At Egham, he 
- won a stakes of twenty guineas each, (five sub. 
- seribers) beating Candidate. At Newmarket Cra 


ven meeting 1807, he won two hundred guineas, — 
beating Rosebella. First spring meeting, fifty gui- 
neas, beating Charmer. Second spring meeting, he 
received one hundred guineas from Pagoda. % 

cond October meeting, he received forfeit from 
Briscio, and was then sold to lord Jersey. At New-— 


_ market July meeting, 1808, he won fifty guineas, 
beating Ned. In the Houghton meeting, he won@- 


stakes of one hundred guineas each, (three sub- ’ 
seribers) beating Tot and Bramble. The same day _ 
he beat Romeo for fifty guineas. The next day he — 
won 50/. beating York, Prospero, Rambler, Cer© — 
rus, Pelisse, Hedley, Momeutilla, Weaver, he 
another. In the July meeting, 1809, he receive” 
forfeit fiom Podagra. He won 50/. beating Van) 
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Radenaie, for one Dandies g slic ea, 
orfeit from Preek. In the © “res : 
0, he won the third class of. the Oiled: 
» subscribers) beating Bulrush, Trump, 
a Hylas, Thorn, Cecilia, Black Diente 
plus, Little Preston, and Sir Edward. Jn 
t spring meeting, he won the gold cup, value 
guineas, the remainder in specie, (fourteen 
bers) beating Invalid, Gundy, and. several 
- First October meeting, he won the trial 
f ten guineas each, beating Norval, Burleigh, 
er, Benvolio, &c. In the Craven meeting, 
he beat Deceiver for one hundred guineas. 


nt for one hundred guineas. 

inal York, a brown horse, foaled in 1804, got 
Peter Teazel, his dam Charmer, and bred by 
‘Ellerker, esq, of Hart, Hartlepool, Dur- 
ought at Mr. Ellerker’s sale of the stud 


rl Spring meeting, 1807, he won the twenty 
5 stakes, for three years old colts one mile 


<nowsely, Whitenose, Windle, Rossington, 
-H. T. Vane’s b. f. by Phenomenon. In the 
August meeting, he won a sweepstakes. 

neas'each, twenty guineas forfeit, for three 
colts, beating Comrade, and Lord Darling- 
alt, by Archduke. In. the Newcastle upon 


Me: > Se 
Rec, 


first spring meeting, 1812, he won fifty gui- . 
eating Bustler and Tilumination ; and he beat 


easter, for two hundred and fifty guineas. 


€ quarters, (ten subscribers) beating Hylas, | 


meeting, 1808, he won a sweepstakes of. 


Cle one hu bets abd. fom ate beating E poser : 
mlington, Smasher, Mark Antony, and 


m5 St Se 
PO A Oe 
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‘Tuysander. In 1809, he won 62/. 12s., four ij] 3 
beating Little Fanny and Cramlington. He il 
- won the king’s purse of one hundred guineas, po Ae 
ing Mowbray; the gold cup, value-one hundpeq 
- guineas, with forty guineas in specie, four nikal 
beating Julius Cesar and Cramlington. This wag?” 
very great betting race, and the friends of Juliy. 
Cesar lost their money to a considerable amount, 
At Richmond, Cardinal York won the gold cup, : 
value one hundred guineas, with forty guinea 
added, four miles, beating Mowbray, Rosette, Swit, 
sure, Ceres, and Lingadel. This was a very fing — 
race, and won with great difficulty. It was the lag. — 
time of his appearing in public as a racer. ia 
_ X.Y Z, got by Haphazard, her dam by Spadille — 
was bred by Ralph Riddel, esq., of Felton Park, — 
Northumberland, and foaled in 1808. In 1811, 
X.Y Z won the gold cup, value one hundred gui. — 
neas, and fifty guineas in specie, at Newcastle upon — 
Tyne, beating Engraver, Rover, and Penelope. | In_ 
1812, at the same place, he beat Merryfield for — 
the four years’ stakes, of twenty-five guineas cach; — 
he won the gold cup, value one hundred guineas, — 
- and forty guineas. in specie, beating Benedict and — 
Geranium. At Doncaster he walked over fora — 
match of three hundred guineas, against Mr. Hip- — 
kins’s Yellow Blossom. At Richmond he won the — 
gold cup, value one hundred guineas, with 391. 108. 
added, beating Phantom, Cwrw, Merryfield, EHeli« 
~ antha, Salamanca, and Viscount. At Durham, ™~ 
1813, he won 70/. at three heats, beating Tilbury. — 
At Newcastle upon Tyne, he won 50/., bea 10g 
Macaroni, Marksman, and Pigeon. The same week 
he won the gold cup, value one hundred guinea 
and seventy guineas in specie, beating Sligo, Agn® — 
Sorrel, and Epicure. At Ormskirk he, won ¢ ie 
Loyalty gold cup, value one hundred, guineas, an’ 
ninety guineas in specie, beating Don Julian. “~~ 
Richmond he won the cup, value one hundred g™ 


a: 
a 


forty-three guineas added, beating Hocus- 
Igernon, ‘Trajan, and Rodrigo... Next day 


a stakes, of ten guineas, with 50/. added, 
Algernon, Catherine, and Cwrw.. In 1814, 
and Catton ran a dead heat, two miles and 
r, for a stakes of. twenty-five guineas each 
scribers); after the dead heat, the former 
a compromise, and the latter walked. over, 

2 gold cup, value one hundred guineas, 


onck’s bay colt... At Lamberton he walked 
ne gold cup, worth one hundred guineas, 
.|, At Richmond he won the gold cup, 
rty-four guineas, beating Biddick, Crown- 
tocuspocus, and Tempest. In 1815, he 
in running for the gold cup, at. New- 
on ‘Tyne, against Biddick.  _ ee 
on, a bay horse, foaled in 1809, got by Go- 
is dam Lucy Gray, by Timothy, was bred 
rs. W. Horsely and. 8. King, whose pro- 
was till 1811, having been then sold to the 
rborough, In the York August meeting, 
le won a sweepstakes of fifty guineas each, 
e years old colts, two miles, (nine subscribers) 
Langold, Boadicea, Kuryalus, Zigzag, and. 
arlos. In the York spring meeting, 1813, 
second to Sligo, for a sweepstakes of twenty 
ch, two miles, beating Geranium, Lan- 
whbray, Otterington, and Casloff. At the 
eeting he ran second to Sligo. for the Con. 
n stakes of twenty guineas: each, beating 
mm, Otterington, Fugitive, Salamanca, Mr. 
m’s b. c. by Re duke of Leeds’ b. f. .by 
brough, and Sir M. M. Sykes’s 


Sir M sister. fo 
Minister. Next day he won 70/. at two 
or all ages, three miles, beating. Navigator, 


y won. Vid. 
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two heats, three miles each, (seven sub- | 


guineas in specie, beating. Biddick and 


and Mr. Brade’s b. f. by Diamond. This - 


won a sweepstakes of fifty guineas each, (six Sub. 


_ Belhaven’s b. e. by Master Robert, and Pai 


second to Cannon-ball for the constitution stake 


- purses of 2772. 10s., four miles, (thirteen subscribers 


- neas, with twenty guineas added, four miles, (thi — 
: Duncombe’s b. e. by Chanee. | This was easily wot. 
| thirty guineas in specie, ‘three miles, beating 


_sanne, Mr. Garforth’s grey f. by Hambletonian, and 
“Watebina)" ‘Won in a canter. Next day he We : 
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- At York August meeting, Catton won the Kingy 
purse of one hundred guineas, four miles, beatin. 
Otterington and Knight Errant. At Doncastep SS 


scribers) beating Algernon. Next day he won ¢ 
hundred pound purse at two heats, two miles, ben 
ing Ploughboy, Mr. Garforth’s g. fe by Sancho, 7a 


-_ was easily won. 
‘In the York spring ebbing 1814, Catton + 


of twenty guineas each, for all ages, one mile and. : 
quarter, beating Mr. Vernon’s b. c. by Newcastle 
Catherine, and Viscount. At Neweastle he rang 
dead heat with X Y Z, as before mentioned, for thd 
Northumberland stakes: of twenty-five guineas, for 
all ages, two miles and a quarter, (six subscribers) 
beating Agnes Sorrel, and Lobo. After the dead 
heat Catton walked over. In the York August 
meeting, he won another of the great subscription | 


beating Skip. Next day he won another of the ] 
great subscription purses of 2777. 10s., four miles, 
beating Epperston and Woodman. 1s : 

“At Doneaster Catton won the Peli witiian stakes, 
oe ten guineas each, with twenty guineas added 
(seven subscribers) beating Tramp, Cossack, Ranger ger, 
and Fairville. He also won'the stakes of ten gul 


teen subseribers) beating Fugitive and Mr. T 


At York spring meeting, 1815, Catton won t 1 
gold eup, value one hundred and fifty guineas, with 


the Constitution ‘stakes of twent See eacl 
(fourteen subscribers) beating Williara, and ie 
Cannon (sister to Cannon-ball). At York Aug 
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‘iscount. He also won one of the great 
n purses of £277, 10s. beating Altisidora. 
ster he won the gold cup, value one hun- 
neas and upwards, beating Everlasting, 
Fulford, Legacy, and Fugleman. He 
the Doncaster Stakes of thirty guineas, 
wenty — added (thirteen subscribers), 
Altisidora. — 

6, at York spring meeting, Catton won the 
alue one hundred guineas, with twenty 
specie, beating Fulford, King Coil, Arcot 
. Garforth’s gr. c. by Camillus, and Ever- 
At Newcastle he won the gold cup, value 
ed guineas, with thirty guineas in specie, 
epherd. At York August meeting, he 
subscription purse of twenty-five guineas 
n subscribers), beating Sir M. M. Sykes’s 
amillus, and the Duke of Leeds’ b. ¢. by 
He also walked over for one of the great 
on purses of £277, 10s. four miles; and 
Doncaster Stakes of ten guineas each, with 
lineas added (thirteen subscribers, (beating 
He started as once atten and was 


asping. 
n, a bay horse, fouled t in 1811, won a ines 


Edwards. Blucher, a bay horse, foaled in 
remarkable for his achievement ; also 
, foaled in 1812: cum multis alis. 

f the most fortunate and remarkable besten 
| the turf was Doctor Syntax, the property 
‘Riddell, Esq. of Felton, in the county of 
tberland, but bred by Mr. Knapton, of 
2M 


he won a oahsorieion of twenty-five gui 
ailes (eleven subscribers), beating Altisi-. 


ney. Whalebone, foaled in 1807). won _ 
stakes, and was sold at Mr. Ladbroke’s sale a 
for five hundred and ten guineas. Biddick _ 
mentioned) obtained some prizes, and was 
by Colonel Whaley, having been bred by 


Se Yorkshire. The Doctor was got by Paynator, q. 
by Beningbrough, and grandam by Carbuncle, | He 
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has won no less than ‘twenty cups, besides: lar 
sums in cash. ie 
The following is a stocatnenh of the number o 


- winners and the prizes won by the stock of many q 


of the present fashionable blood-horses :— 
By Waxy (son of Pot-80’s s), aged 30, vn winners 7 
won £64,454, 15s. and nine eups.. > . 
Sorceror (son of Trumpator), aged. 24, 162; win, q 
ners, won £74,769, 14s 10d, and five cups. ; 1 
- Haphazard (son of Sir Peter Teazle,) aged 23; 36 
winners.. won £15,964, 14s. and fifteen cups. | 
_ Popinjay (son of Boahandjip aged 23, 20: winner j 
won £9163, I1s.. : sa 
Walton (son of Sir Peter Teazle,) aged 21, oh ; 
winners, won £45,526 16s. and thirteen cups. 
Orville (son of Beningbrough), aged 21, 109 Wins — 
ners, won £40,773, 14s. and fourteen cups. iq 
Selim (son of Buzzard, aged 18, 83 winners, won — 
£28,606, 7s 6d. and three cups... ay 
Grosvenor (son of ‘Trumpator),. pe 18, 13 Wile 
ners, won £7956, 15s. and three cups. eam 
Hedley (son of Gohanna), aged 17, 16 winners 


~ won £3941, 2s..6d. and two cups. eo 


og ay singular instance of the courage of a race-horse 
occurred during the race for the member’s plate, at = 
Salisbury. August 17, 1814... Mr. Radcliffe’s Spe>_ 
eulator,: shortly after. starting, broke down; not = 
withstanding which, although he had nearly two _ 
miles to. run, and gave the filly Amanda forty 


pounds, after a severe struggle he ran a dead ha i 


with her; ei 
In December, 1815, aid Chain then, son of: the 


Thike of Leds: winlat hunting with his father’s 


hounds in the. neighbourhood of Hornby Castle,” 
Yorkshire, leapt a brook which was bank full: and 
on being measured the next day from hind-foot ‘hia 
fore-foot, it was twenty-six, feet nine inches. His” 
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ough enowta be a superior horseman, did 
e over it; neither did the huntsman nor 
“nor indeed any other person in the field. 
armarthen was on Philippic, an excellent 

which, when two years old, was one of the | 
edy horses of his age. " 
About twenty-five years ago, says Mr. Raid 
7, an Irish horse, for a wager, leaped over the 
f Hyde-park, close to the gates of Hyde-park 
‘he height of the wall ‘on the ‘side on 
je rose was six fect, and on the other side 
The horse was about fifteen hands high, 
ny thing remarkable in his general ap- 
“He was led up to the wall till within 
ance of half a dozen yards, when he was 
6. ‘In going overit, however, he knocked 
iek with his hind- leg; anda dispute arising 
at circumstance, he was brought round again 
ame place, when he cleared it in the most 
manner at the second time of trial. 
leap, considering the great height of it, and 
ig place over such a hard and unyielding 
e as a brick wall, appears almost incredible 3, 
author can vouch for its being a fact, from 
een an. Naa on ng occasion.’ 


leattea passaging sommes to be sicehulle 
© carriage-horses, as it enables them to turn 
lity, and: prevents them from treading on 
nets whilst crossing their legs. It is also 
to teach them to back with facility. Every 
animal, whether man or horse, would sup- 
tthe whip was used to increase the speed 
lorse ; but what must he think when he is 
ake him stand still! ‘The horse must be 
ed that can make any ee when 
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_ quarters out of the line of draught, and consequent) 


the same means are employed. to make him go 4 
and also to stand quiet. a 

The custom of reining the head up so high wry 
the gag-rein, as is the common practice, has a yey, 
pernicious effect on the animal, especially if po? 
thick in his throat at the setting on of his heag 4. 
his neck; for it oecasions such a pressure on tha 
jugular veins as almost to stop the circulation of 4. 
blood from the head, and very probably contribytes 
in a great degree, to produce most of those diseaga 
of the eyes with which coach horses are affected, y 
also, by raising the head so high, throws the fore, 


deprives the horse of the méans of applying hig 
strength mechanically to the best advantage; inde 
pendently of the uneasiness and pain which it pro, 
duces in the bones and muscles of the neck, by 
keeping them confined to one posture for sucha 
length of time. Hence, when coach horses reined 
up in this manner are standing in the street, it may 
generally be observed that they put out their fore 
legs as.much as possible, so as to lessen the angle 
between their necks and. their fore-quarters. ‘sa 

But the greatest evil to which carriage horses are 
exposed takes place in the mode of harnessing them 
to stage-coaches; and such is the danger attending 
it, that very few travellers would hazard their lives 
in those. vehicles, were they at all sensible of the 
risk to which they are exposed. The evil alluded 
to is the practice of driving the wheel-horses witht 
out a brichin, in which. case all the weight of the 
carriage-in going down hill is resisted by the cova 
only ; and when it is considered that all the pressul® 
is acting upon the end of the neck, close to the W 
thers, and consequently pulling the horse dow” 
‘wards towards the ground; and when it 1s @ 
considered, that the major part of the horses use®™ 
stage-coaches are lame or tender in their feet, oe 
scareely able to support even their own weights 2” 
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the danger be increased when the weight 
tons is pressing against them down.a hill 
ith loose gravel, or uneven in its surface! 
dently of the danger of the animal be- 
down, all the weight before mentioned 
1d only by a small leather strap, which 
» harness together at the upper part of 
yr, and which, in case of its breaking or be- 
loose, would let the hames fly asunder, and. 
would be immediately overrun, by the 
and the consequences of such an accident 
'y. easily be caleulated. But, strange as it. 
ear, all this danger is incurred every day, 
cause the coachman considers a brichin. to. 
hioned, and beneath his taste and dignity. 
ge-coaches, the swingle-tree bars, as a judi- 
iter remarks, are fixed in the middle; and 
eable in all directions; but some. of the Sa- 
achmen who drive thes seem determined 
ract this benefit, by fixing the inside traces 
wo leaders across each other, and attaching 
. the opposite bars, so as to prevent. their 
tion altogether.. The danger of driving 
ach horses’ iebenit brichins has been before 
1; and the legislature would do well to en- 
e use of them, in regard to those vehicles, by 
g a heavy penalty for the omission. The 
ce of fixing the swingle-tree bars to the 
ihe pole i is also not without danger; for the 
set so horizontal and low at that end to 
bars are attached (for the purpose of its 
the same line as the traces of the leaders,) 
n the wheel-horses are in the act of stop- 
€ carriage, or of resisting its pressure when 
own hill, they must pull the end of the pole 
, at the great risk of loosening it or break- 
the socket; and.the consequences of such 
ent may be easily . calculated, when. the 
ould be overrun by the carmiage, imethont 


i a 
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the possibility of stopping it. A’ very considergy, 
degree of danger is also attached to the presen 


- providence protecting these vehicles, when all these 
circumstances are taken into consideration. i 


-ments for the recovery of their wind, they would 


mode of hanging stage-coaches. Formerly thea 
were suspended by a perpendicular spring at eg 
corner; but the present system is to fix them wig 
horizontal springs under the body. = 

In the former mode, when the wheels were going 
on the side of a road, and were consequently jp? 
slanting or oblique position, the body still preseryea_ 
its perpendicular direction by the swinging of the 
braces, and therefore did not incline sideways at the 
roof, as is the case when it is fixed upon springs. 
bearing only on the centre; for whenever the cay 
riage is going with one wheel higher than the othe, 
the body is not only obliged to take the same direg, 
tion, but absolutely hangs over more than ‘the 
wheels, in consequence of its meeting with no sup. 
port at the sides; and there is certainly a peculiar 


Drivers commit a cruel error who force ther 
horses to trot up a hill in order to gain time, and 
whip them when near the summit in order to m-— 
crease their speed. Were they allowed a few mo- 


proceed with greater ease and rapidity upon level 
ground. In stage and mail-coaches it is seldom 
that four horses are equally matched in speed and_ 
wind; and the consequence generally is, that an- 
inferior horse, when yoked with stronger animals, 18 
completely knocked up, and not unfrequently drops 
down dead on the road. Many coachmen have also” 
a bad habit of pulling up suddenly when on the — 
gallop ; such an improper practice exposes the joints 
of a horse to the risk of dislocation, or even to frae” 
tarelthe bone! eeool jo vein anew’ o | pee 
~The brutality of some coachmen, but particularly” 
carmen, is notorious, and deserves the ‘severest “th F 


prehension: > 
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sl abject Mr. Scott justly remarks, thatthe 
ord Erskine’s late bill, with its unme- 
e, place this enlightened country im no en- 
of comparative view with the rational 
of the ancients. This award is two 
sadly confirmed by: our universal con- 
yanimals, the horse beyond all others, 
of treating which justice and humanity 
, convenience and interest being all in 
1, what numbers are there among us, 
i: jack-ass drivers, gentlemen, nobles, 
wiests, deacons, and bishops, who can en- 
‘i neeption of the grounds or propriety of 
ke these. How often have we heard 
or woman, decked out with a great name, 
nded by a splendid equipage, from a mere 
tible and farcical affectation of consequence, 
with a rapidity by which the heart-strings. 
‘of the poor horses. which draw them are 
Such instances are too common, as. well as 
‘shameful. And that which places our 
n another pomt of view; which I need 
the above conduct seems not to be held 
t with the beauty of holiness, and an ex- 
tion for piety. How often do we see 
_erippled steed, worn out in the service 
consigned for the miserable remainder — 
to the most laborious and painful drudgery, 
‘in the end, to death by actual. starvation ? 
na noble old grey coach horse of the 
form, which had been worn out in the. ser- 
lord bishop, beating the rounds of the 


eos 


eal hell of Smithfield, condemned at last 
y to finish his career in a sand cart. I have 
racers of high fame, the winners ‘of thou- 
ministering through their best days to: the 
ice profligacy of their masters, in their old 


or a trifling sum, and turned adrift to the 


epositories, and enduring all the tortures 


ee a eS a 
eee gi 
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-eate a principle to a punctilious and impractie, os 
ble and expedient general humanity ; and the a} 
‘examples of modern barbarism inevitably. intry, 


_themselves in a discussion concerning | dotanel ag 
which we triumphantly style barbarous. 4 a : 


‘dents, and it is prudent to be always. prepare 
cure assistance or proper medicine when w 


are here subj oined, 


qwatnout SDN: other application. 


viz. Cs Risen sedi a 
i iy wihewrts, vii oe A ounces 
Spirit of turpentine, - — - A ounces 


same pitiless fate.-/\lti is not here intended to ; 


excess, but to recommend the exercise of a practi 


i 


133. usciaans TO TRAVELLERS ON Honstngg 


“During a journey it is ‘impossible. to avoid. ace 


against them, for it is not always practicable a | 


+ 


A few plain directions how to proceed i in such cas 


134. Loss of a Shoe. ‘ q 
If a tone accidentally loss a shoe; the rider: mus 
adopt an easy pace till another can be provided, 
and if the foot be injured by gravel, nails, or thom ns 
it must be ah ak searched. | oss 


135. W a an the Foot. - ; r 

“If the foot be recently and. kee oundel 
little oil of turpentine poured upon the part, and se 
fire to witha hot poker, is commonly a present eu re, 


is & 
tt 


136. Injury of t the Coffin-bone. 


ult the colina be affected, apply — oat 
Tincture of benzoin, Pe Poa Gunite. 
Spirit of turpentine, - half an ounce. 


“or the HanOrANG, mixed a one ounce and a hal 
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a pinto. a large ae that big hold three 


itriol, ee . yg te an. ounce, 
acid, 4 os ‘1 ounce. 


1¢ elit the two first articles, ie a little at 


Pie ye 


nd 1 immediately add, 
f wine, HOON ST pee g ounces, 


whole verily together, and: pani heii 
p oecasional use. , 


bat 


i 187. Grease i in the Heels. | : 
3 are subject to greasy heels, the der) ori’ 
} should have the following ointments : 


‘t on peTpenune, - - 1 pound.’ 


‘in fine tee oxiiad le ae pound. 
pppeinie, in pours - 2 ounces. 


d rt on strong own" paper, may it over 
greases, and bandage it on wit listing. 

sing is in general sufficient to perform a 

ot, repeat it when occasion ellen i 


: 138. Strains and Bruises. 


I pe horsé be Injured by a , digainte or. ido 
) on big glenn part” the Bite 1 


OH eh By 


: eae el half an ounce, 
of turpentine, 5 igs 14 ounce... 
mtofwine, - - 4 “ounces, a 


strain be of old standing, the fallowing 
at py Be user. PV bee: 
| Ae 
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Carnphor,;) =. » 2) =, half.an ounee. 9 
Oil of origanum,, -  .2drachms, _ i 
Bolt soapy ya: cocshl + °. ( Qhelamces, “ 
Spirit of wine, -  - 4ounces, . 


. This remedy is also useful in spavins, windgan, 
aud indurated swellings. Or, if preferred, use 4,” 
following ointment : | Ra 


Strong mercurial ointment, 4 ounces, oy 
-Camphor, - - -  halfan ounce, 
Oil of rosemary, - - 2drachms, 


_ 139. Saddle-galls. Bi 


“In case of a sore back, arising from the friction 0 i 


the saddle, apply — | | a 
Camphor, —- 5 - 9 9drachms, ~~ 


_ Oil of rosemary, - + 1 drachm, 
- Oil of elder, or hog’s lard, © 3ounces. 


4aMix. : : a 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist respect. 
ing the political opinions of ‘Mr. William Cobbett, 
none will deny his ability as a writer, and his skill 
asafarmer. This gentleman strongly recommends - 
the Hquor of the wild mallows for wounds of this 
description. His words are, ‘I cannot help men; 
tioning here another herb which is-used for medical” 
purposes. JT mean the wild mallows. It is a weed 
that has a leaf somewhat like a scallop. Its branches 
spread upon the ground. It bears seed which the 
children call cheeses, and which they string upom 4 
thread like beads, This weed is perhaps amongst 
the most valuable of plants that ever grew. | 
leaves stewed, and applied wet, will cure, and almost — 
instantly cure, any cut or bruise or wound of apy — 
sort. Poultices made of it will cure sprains, 
those of the ancle: fomenting with it will remove” 
swellings. Applications of the liquor will cure #° 
wringings by saddles and harness. And its ope! 
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eases is so quick that it is hardly to be 
‘Those who have this weed at hand need 
hemselves to the trouble and expence of 
y@ to doctors and farriers upon trifling occa- 
It signifies not whether the wound be old 
I gained this piece of information upon 
Island, from a French gentleman who was 
Bonaparte’s followers in captivity; and who 
rwards robbed of three hundred dollars on 
English frigate, never having been ableto- 
her remuneration or redress. The hospi- 
n him by me was amply repaid by this 
knowledge. The mallows, if you have it 
hear you, may be used directly after it is 
, merely washing off the dirt first. But 
ould be some always in the house ready for 
hould be gathered like other herbs, just 
it comes out in bloom, and dried and pre-— 
ist in the same manner as other herbs. Ht 
e observed, however, that if it should '-hap- 
to be gathered at the best season, it may be _ 
;any time. I made a provision -of it. in’ 
of October, long after the bloom ,and 
ed had dropped off. The root is: pretty 
fficacious.as the branches; and it may be 
nd dried in the same manner. We all — 
hat plague and what expence attend the - 
inctures‘and salves, some of which ‘very _— 
‘injurious rather than otherwise. I had 
g instances of the efficacy: of the mallows. — 
ouring farmer had cut his thumb/in avery — 
is manner, and, after a great deal of doctor- 
was got to such a pitch that his hand was 
0 twice its natural size. I recommended 
of the mallows to him; gave him a little’ 
it of my store, it being winter time, and — 
was well in four days. He could go out. 
vork the very next day, after having applied 
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the mallows over night.’ The other instaneg . 
this: Thad a pig: indeed it was a large and.yaq, 

ble hog, that had been gored by the sharp hory op 
cow. It had been im this ‘state two days befoya, 
knew of the accident, and had eaten nothing, yy 
men had given it up for lost: I had the hog-cayor 
and held down. 'The:gore was in the side, ang. 
large and deep that I could run my finger jn 4, 
yond the ribs. I:poured in the liquor in which 4, 
mallows had been stewed, and rubbed the side we 
with it besides. The next day the hog got up ay 
began to eat. I had him caught again; but, apo 
examining the wound I found it so far closed qy 

that I did not think it right to disturb it. I bathe, 
the side over again; and in two days the hog wa 
turned out, and was running about along with th 
rest. Now, a person must be almost. criminalh 
eareless not to make provision of this herb. Min 
was nearly two years old when I made use of j 
upon the last mentioned occasion. It is foun 
every where, by the sides of the highway, an 
therefore may be come at and possessed withou 
either trouble or‘expenee. A good handful ough 
to 'be well boiled and stewed in about a pinto 
water, till it'comes perhaps to half a pint. It surel 
is ‘worth while, especially for mothers of families,t 
be provided with a‘thing like this, which is at one 
so safe and’sovefficacious. If the use of this wee 
were generally adopted, the art and mystery ® 
healing wounds, and of curing sprains, swelling 
and: other external maladies, would very quickly ! 
reduced to an unprofitable trade.’, > ae 


140. Phe flatutent Colic, 
’ In travelling with a crib-biting horse, or one the 
is often attacked with the flatulent or spas™m?, 


‘ 


colic, it will be proper always to have ready the a 
ps ie yeas > 
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nave wou=yobom Jor draéhm, 

Oe ero Ro tokio: Daydraehm, 
red:ginger, >= » - . 2 drachms, .) 
soap, = Hp. paki 3 drachms. 


a; 


water, and given as a drench. 

_add in this place, a few domestic reme- 
may be SER AICS: when medicines can- 
procured in time. Ist, A pint of strong 
t water, with about four ounces of gin, 
kind of spice: od, A pint of: port wine, 
or ginger. 34d, Half a pint of gin diluted 
r ounces of water, and a little ginger. This 


| ginger, or a cordial ball mixed with warm 


ution haule be usedin distinguishing the 
a the Patel colic ; as in mye lat- 


2) " nadia. coughs may be much. relieved 
ollowing emollient drink : 


Bite (1! ae ee RT Te UA. Atala. 
tile soap, ee ey 
Or, = ew em EE Graehm. 
of aio “a = 90 drops. 


142. F aie: 


en z oe DL otie. particularly. an. ‘old one, is. taal 
d, medicines which gently stimulate the sto- 
nerease its digestive powers, will prove 
. Mr. White says, ‘Cordials have an ex- 
afi ect. Chien the animal has been fatigued 
ong run, or a severe journey, refusing: his 
seemingly exhausted.) A. good ‘cordial 
10n at. such times restores the appetite, pro- 
igestion, and renovates the strength and 


a. be easily dissolved in ‘strong beer, or 


_may be sometimes removed by warm 
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spirits. I do not mean, however, that the copa: 
balls commonly made up have this useful prope. 
On the contrary, they often do harm, but - Peay 
commonly they are quite inert; for eXamn) 1. 
Bracken’s cordial, which is the receipt general} 
used, has a considerable proportion of sulphur, ani 
other useless drugs in its composition. ) 


148. ‘Over-heat. Aro bli 7 

| ‘The following drink will be found very useful: 
Tincture of benzoin, - — - 1 ounce, 
Friar’s balsam, - - | - 1 ounce, 


Aromatic spirit of ammonia, 1 PURvE 


‘Put them in a bottle for occasional use. 3 
This is a very useful drink for horses that aye 
overheated. in hot weather, and will be considesil 
improved by the addition of — q 


Prepared kali, - Ps apie 2 drachms. 
Fresh powdered ginger, - 1 ounce. 


To be given in a quart of cold water. | 
In the winter season, or at any other time of the 
year, when the horse has not been over-heated, th 18 
drink may be given in a pint of warm ale, for the 
colic, or gripes, and Petes: in the stomach or 
intestines. ae 


“144, Inflamed Byes. | 


Horses on a journey are frequently attacked 
an inflammation in the eyes, which may be removes 
by the following applications : a 

Extract of saturn, - 1 tea-spoonful, 
Camphorated spirit, - 2 tea-spoonfuls. 
Elder-flower water, - half a pint. an 
» Mixed. 4a pep iy _— 
| Vitriolated zing, = - ~~ A drachm. 
i Meer okt oredecis ame douek pint. ig 
» Mikeds | Wie oaoliee i> soem 
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AS 145. Febrile Affections. 


ymptoms of fever appear a rider should 
© the following useful drink : ' 


oh ee eo 
=) = oT ounce, 
a EET * 1 ounce. 


3 ive it in a Ba of warm gruel; to be 
ce or twice a day, or oftener if necessary. 
imple it may be given in most kinds of 
d will generally be attended with success. 
r Bpematory fever,’ give: the following 


ae we P Gracin. | 
- = half an ounce. 
a ice | drachm. 


given every four hours, or three times a 
nt of water gruel. 


ing is also strongly recommended, Viz... 


Tae tee aay 14 drachm. 
POS EE ORY SGT death vie: 

‘ “ - _ 20 grains. 

pwr ee ai hs RA ea emg 


IN anh : hi 14 i deschta 
x powder of tragacanth, 2 “drachms_ 
ial to form the ball for one dose, 


ever, necessary to remark, that no me- 
avail much in fever, particularly when 
bleeding be neglected. | | ; 
le complaints, accompanied with costive- 


e 


ight cases of grease, no o-medicine 3 is beté 
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ter or safer than castor oil, ‘ene pint ot which w ; 
be given for one dose. An, experienced farrier ; 
cginmends three or fotir outices of common salt, yw 
dissolved in water-gruel, with eight ounces of J 
seed oil. Hie adds, ‘Though we: have preserih 
linseed oil, there is no doubt that castor oil ig y 
ferable; but this cannot always be procured. readily 
and as many may object to the expence of it, whe 
the disorder is but trifling, linseed oil may “on sur 
occasions be stibstituted. Salad oil ‘is: still Bette 


Dy 


We have recommended common salt, in preferen 
to Glatiber’s and Epsom salt, because it is mot 
cartain in its effect, and may be given im ‘smalle 
dagese ocr : | . 
Here it may also be proper to 0} serve that no 
thing is mere. useful as an article of diet for sick ¢ 
convalescent. horses than water-gruel, provided 1t | 
properly made: and as this is seldom done, we sha 
cive the best method of making it. Take of fim 
and sweet oatmeal, four ounces ; water, two quart 
Put the water over a slow clear fire to boil, and mi 
the oatmeal gradually with as much cold water’ 
will make the mixture quite liquid. Add this 
the water over’ the fire before it gets very hot, an 
continue to stir'the whole till 1 boils. The grut 
is then made, but may be improved by letting 1 
simmer some time longer over a. slow clear. fire} 1 
horses are very nice, and perhaps would not tout 
it if in the least smoky. — Should the oruel be Ss 
thick, add warm water. : “= 
oe oy AO. Weariness. 4 
Mr. White says, that ‘ fermented liquors, such | 
beer, porter, or wine, have been often given Ms 
ereat advantage, in cases “which required cordial 
T have often seen horses, that hive been so 1°08 
with a long chace or journey as to refuse thet.” 
and appear quite exhausted, wonderfully refrest 
by taking’a cordial ball’ in'a pint or more OF © 


ee 4 
7 ‘ 
q 
q 


‘ LB 
OTN a Paeneg 
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soon after with great alacrity. The advan- 
lerived is not merely temporary, as they 
is treatment rendered adequate to another 
journey much quicker than they would 
se be.—I once gave,’ continues this writer, 
aces of brandy, diluted, with the best effect, 
se that was once done up in a journey : it 
m to continue it, without any apparent 
nee.’ 
_ 147. General Observations. 
us to employing a horse on a journey, it is 
that he should be in the best state of 
d vigour; and if he be fat and sleek, and 
for vigorous exertions, he must be brought 

dition, after which it is not probable that 
licine will be necessary, as he will then bear 
nd retain his health and spirit. In bringing 
-fed horse, or one that has just come from 
> good condition, give the following diure- 
ative powder :— | 


low rosin, powdered, —_ 6 drachms, — 
a hl ee half any ounce, 
‘or one dose, to be given daily. 


wer of sulphur, - half an ounce. 
of antimony, - — half an ounce. 
ae Re we 3 drachms. 


or one dose, to be given daily. ae 

with occasional mashes and regular exercise, 
d to prepare a horse for the severest exer- 
but such medicines are not to be used if the 
in good health; they are only recom- 
4m cases where he is too fat, and not pre- 
actual service. : be | 

orse be not properly prepared for a journey, 
tly happens that he is knocked up on the 

| : 20 


“he is rather lean than fat, and when his flesh #.. 
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very first day’s travellitig, and never récovers jp : 
roughly to the end of his journey. A horse many 
said to be in the best condition for a journey Eis 


hard and firm, particularly his crest, or that pe 
that lies just below the withers. His coat show 
be sléck and shining, and his skin loose. The og 
dition of'a horse must evidently be of importangas 
such circumstances; as in a journey he has way 
inconveniences:and evils to encounter, such as nd 
roads, a successive change of stables, bad qualitie 
of food atid water, and very generally imperfe 
iproeming, (ht | on 
The stuffing of the saddle should be carefully eg 
amined, that it be not hard, or in lumps, or t6 
thin; in which cases the pressure will be partial ati 
the back be galled. 'The horse should be shod thre 
or four days before he begins his journey, that th 
sense of compression and tightness, which the fee 
always €xperience on being newly shod, may hay 
gone off. The feet should be cleaned out an 
washed every night with a picker; and the usu 
inflammation will be prevented, and the feet cooled 
by stopping them with wet clay or cow’s dung 
His legs and body should likewise be thorough 
cleaned. _ 7 | a 
It is a.good practice to ride very gently the lai 
mile or two of the stage, that the animal may 
come cool and tranquil by degrees. It is also pr 
per to give him about a quart or two of water JIN 
before coming in. This cdols and freshens ™ 
mouth. When arrived at the tan, he may be fet 
with a small feed of oats mixed with a few beam 
‘The beats will tempt a delicate horse to eat. 7 
traveller should be careful that his horse has © 
thoroughly cleaned, which may be ascertaine@ / 
examining the flanks. If the leds be swelled ay 4 
a hard day’s work, it will greatly relieve them 
‘bandage them at night with a flannel roller cipk 


bh 


rf 
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Int icing, the old. adage should never 
ten, “that ‘the. master's YS: makes the 


a horse, Nets ee cleaned and dried, 
t into a profuse sweet in the stable, he 
immediately. stripped and rubbed, or led 
he Ph, alr - for. a. AM, HA, in OTE 


rom various causes, deh as ue: narrowness 
ie the rising of the eeigaes and the 


neglect to clean. ‘The worst of iece | in- 
ces arises from the narrowness of the 
hich often prevents a weary horse from 
himself, lying down, or stretching his legs. 
ables the horse is tied up with a -hempen 


sis very dangerous, and should never be 


el ¢ ae ae in ree morning, yr to bait 
our hours in | the mers of the Bove 


neut to the a oe 

fter harvest, horses are Riis to 
g fed with new oats, which produce 
[relaxation of the system. To lessen this 
few split beans ought to be mixed with the 
‘a cordial ball given occasionally. Carrots 
_ pleasant and nutritious diet, especially to 
t are kept constantly on hard and dry food. 
ring and autumn the horse moults or 
coat, "and which is always attended by a 
egree of debility, but principally $0 in the 
At this season, therefore 
should be carefully guarded against colds, 
d never be ridden into ponds or rivers, or 
ith cold water. Many horses are killed 


» the horse, when. 
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by ill treatment at this period. In order to prey,), 
disease while moulting, the horse should be woy,a 
moderately, well nursed, and fed on rich boiled 5,4 
or with potatoes and carrots and good hay, with gq 
grain broken in a mill. After this, the anim, 
without medicine, will turn lively and vigoroye 
and retain his health and spirit during the severe 
weather or the most laborious exercise. “a 


% 


SEASES OF CATTLE, 


NG considered the veterinary art as far as 
to the diseases of horses, we will now pro- 
to the treatment of other domestic animals, 
1 health and disease. It is much to be re- 
that the supineness of veterinary surgeons, 
prejudices of farmers, have combined to re- 
is branch of useful knowledge, and to preserve 
‘of the most absurd and expensive remedies, 
are improperly called. The loss which far- 
stain, from the improper treatment of cattle 
iseased, is immense, and, could the whole 
lculated, would excite general surprise and 
much to be lamented, that few men of re- 
Knowledge and experience have written on 
bject. The receipts usually recommended 
exing from their number ; useless, or rather 
ous, from the heterogeneous ingredients they 


ed farmers are fond of mystery in medical 
and the more absurd and expensive the 
he higher opinion they have of its efficacy, 
| be considered,’ says Mr. John Lawrence, 
le Treatise on Cattle Medicine, ‘that ani- 
ing in a state of nature, regulated by the 
and experience of man, would be almost 


1; and far too expensive for general use, 


io - 
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wholly exempt from disease; that their a; 
unlike our own, may be held under a constant ¢ "i 
trol; that their diseases result purely from the nal 
ligence or erroneous treatment of their owne® 
They are either exposed too much, to. the Leow, 
and changes of the weather, or they are gorged wp 
food, denied a sufficient quantity, or supplied wig, 
such as is unwholesome. Here we learn the chiat 

causes of their maladies, “ LEARN To PREVE\ 


+ 


ta 


#, * 


nonsense, 


quantity, or from being changed too suddenly from 
poor unwholesome keep to richer pasture. It is 
hecessary to observe also, that the animal is more 
fable to be injured by exposure to wet and cold, 
when previously enfeebled by bad keep, old age, of 
any other cause, and particularly when brought 
from a milder and more sheltered situation. I have 


- 


their food being of a bad quality, or deficient in 


hah ee i a a hay Ce, Re ih a i" Ate hae ° re ei coe ‘Othe 
scarcely met with a disease that is not atria : 
by those who have the care of cattle, to a chilly 
and, under this impression, the most. stimulating 


~ 


medicines are usually employéd; among which We 
generally find grains of paradise, ginger, long P&P 


TAL ae etiott Wad i tO Costing 2310 © One 
pie ad aban? at sarge doses, “Tt unfortunatey 


happens, that the disorders arising from a chill a 


Me 


& 
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n nflamninatory nature, and require a very 
treatment. It must be granted, however, 
le more frequently require stimulating me- 
an horses; and that bleeding is not so. 
ired, nor ‘can it be carried to such an ex- 
rmer as in horses; particularly in milch 
Vi y of the medicines, of which their drinks 
és are composed, are quite inert, some are 
nd others are very nasty. Hog’ s dung, 
, and a pint of the animal’s own lood. 
‘ith salt, are generally held in high ‘es- 


sa 


olish, expensive, and dangerous iHedieinds 
t in: ‘Clater’s ¢ Every Man his own Cattle- 
nd in Downing’ s ‘Treatise on the Diseases 
attle,’ must have rumed and destroyed 
‘aluable animal. These books are written 
1 style of quackery, and display the grossest 
wt the subject, which is attempted to be 
under a tiultatnde’ of benicar words. 


Th#Ladication OF THE LUNGS, 


: 5 This disease generally begins with 
y, loss of appetite, and a striking appearance 
or depression; but the most distinguish- 
tom is an increased motion of the flanks, 
ness of breathing. The pulse is more fre- 
mn natural; but small, and not easily felt. 
; the upper eyelid, its under. surface will 
hd unusually red, sometimes approaching to 
colour. If the disease happens to a milch 
‘soon loses her mail ; and. the ears, legs, and 
te generally cold. : 
—This disease most. commonly occurs to 
attle, from over-exertion; or from being 
. stall, or suffered to drink largely of cold 
: mediately. after working hard, and when | 
me of. diene It may arise also from 
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exposure to cold and rain, or from sudden changp. 
of weather. It is to this latter cause, indeed, tha a 
the greater part of the internal diseases of cattle Ke ‘ q 
justly be attributed. It is highly necessary, then’ q 
fore, to have shelter yards, sheds, or inclosures 4 
where cattle may be occasionally protected from the ‘ 
inclemencies of the weather. Such accommodation — 
is absolutely indispensible for such as may be a _ 
tacked by this or any other internal complaing. — 
without it, medical assistance will avail nothing, i 

_ Cure.—Early bleeding is the grand remedy jy 
this complaint; but it must not be done sparingly, — 
A cow or ox in tolerable condition may lose from — 
four to six quarts with advantage ; and, if the symp. — 
toms do not abate in four or six hours, the operation — 
should be repeated, to the extent of three or four — 
quarts, unless the animal faint; whenever this oc — 
curs, on any occasion, the bleeding of course must — 
be stopped. Faintness, however, when the disease — 
is really inflammation of the lungs, is by no means — 
an unfavourable effect of bleeding: it is a proof that — 
the operation has been carried to its full extent, and — 
a recovery is more likely to happen. A large seton — 
should be put in the dewlap, and moistened with 
oil of turpentine; and the sides should be well rub. — 
bed with the following embrocation: 


ae 
or 


Flour of mustard, —- ~ 4, ountes. 
Oil of turpentine, - - Zounces. ——@ 
Water of ammonia, - - ' 2ounces — 


The whole to be mixed with as much water 4 q 
will bring it to the consistence of cream. — a 
Immediately after the bleeding, give the follow- — 


ing drink: 
Camphor, a te - 2 drachms. 
Deb, 205 OS) es ae  ounce- ; 
Powdered carraway seeds, 1 ounce. 


: To be given in a pint of gruel. 
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d the animal be costive, a clyster should be 
up, consisting of about three or four quarts 
vater, and half a pound of common salt. 
f castor oil, also, may be added to the above 
f this cannot be procured, sweet oil, linseed 
yen melted lard, may be substituted. 

ter and others recommend to take only a 
untity of blood daily, or every other day ; 
g can be more absurd and dangerous. 
ig stimulating or heating raedicines, m this 
-are also highly improper. ‘There is an 
of the lungs and parts comnected with 
bserves an experienced. writer, ‘which will 
it of copious bleeding. There is not that 

and quickness in breathing; the pulse is 
ut not much quicker than usual; the ker- 
lands, about the throat, are often swollen ; 
es there is a considerable difficulty in swal- 
which is particularly seen when the animal 
to drink: in short, this is nothing more 
vere degree of catarrh or cold: but, even 
mplaint, moderate bleeding is necessary, 
rful stimulants are extremely pernicious. 
disease, however, has not been discovered 
days, and the animal appears much weak- 
it, bleeding is of course improper,’ 


FLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH. 


oms.—Ail ruminating animals have more 

tomach: in the cow there are four; the 
msiderably larger than the rest, lies on the 
and is commonly called the pasnch. The 
ng been sufficiently macerated im this sto- 
reed up gradually into the mouth, where 
s a complete mastication, which is termed — 
1ecud. The food is then again swallowed, 
red to the second stomach, for the gullet 
lerently into both. It ends exactly where 
He AD 


: 
} 
i 
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the two stomachs meet; and there 18 a smooth ,. 
ter, with rising edges, which leads into the seen. 


C 
a 
4 

‘ 


stomach, and thence to the third and fourth. th 
animal, however, has the power to direct ve ; Be 
which it will. The second stomach is named 4, 
bonnet, or king’s hood. Its internal surface consigte 
of cells, resembling a honeycomb; here the foga 
undergoes a farther maceration, and is then com 
veyed to the third stomach, called manyplies: hp. 
cause the internal surface rises up into many folds. 
Some of these folds are longer than others, and gp 
their surface small glands may be seen, somethme 
like millet seed. From this it passes into the 
fourth, or red stomach, commonly called the cayj 
This much resembles the human stomach, or that of 
the dog; only the inner folds are longer and looser, 
Here the food is perfectly digested, and prepared 
for the nourishment of the animal. . 100 

Such a complicated structure renders this org 1 
particularly liable to disease; inflammation, ho We 
ever, does not appear to occur frequently as a pre 
mary disorder, but is more commonly a consequen¢ > 
of some offensive matter lodged in one of the four 
stomachs, or from the animal feeding so greedily as 
to weaken the organ, and prevent it from perform 
ing its functions. — ere 19 

It is usual to consider this disorder in cattle under 
two distinct species; one affecting the first stomach 
or paunch, and the other the third stomach or ma 
nyplies. ‘This latter is commonly denominated lakee 
burn, — | : | 
Causes.—Inflammation of the stomach is come 
monly produced by some acrid offensive substance 
which the animal has swallowed, or by giVilo 
(agreeably to the directions of some ignorant © 7 
leech, or foolish cow-doctoring book) too strong © 
dose of astringent medicines to cure the red-wal 

Cure.—Should inflammation attack the stomae® 
without any hurtful matter being swallowed, oT? 


- 
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accumulation of food, the principal remedy 
neon bleeding, abstinence from food, and. 
yous drinks, such as linseed tea, and the 
ation of relaxing clysters. If it proceeds 
allowing poison, the eure will be found un- 

fferent ae : 


Ine LAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 


. —The principal symptom of the disease 
ping pain, which causes the animal to lie 
id become very restless; he frequently turns 
| towards his belly, or endeavours to strike it 
jhind-foot. ‘The pulse becomes quick, the | 
disturbed, and, when the pain is violent, 
perspiration takes place. When proper 
re not employed, the disease terminates in 
ation and death. ie 

—This disorder may pieced from soitintia: 
king cold water when much heated, or by 
rer-driven. 

mn ‘the treatment of this complaint, the 


ie pulse is much rMidlee than natural,’ f 
. White, ‘the under surface of the eyelid 
y red, and the breathing disturbed, let a 
tity of blood be immediately taken away, 
or six quarts: ; and then, hakanety’ the bowels 


dhat of magnesia, en biinwee 
pp Tu i em has ee hh, Pee 
es pint, 


) eration of tits avis should as incited 
s. When all the above symptoms, how- 
not observable; if the under surface of the 


PPS ee NAS eH TREAD he EPO Tie Oa 
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paler; if the pulse is nearly in its natural state; 9) 
particularly if the animal is rather loose, or scoyre 
the bleeding should be moderate: and if he y 
rather weak, and low in condition, it had better p. 
omitted. The following anodyne drink is to ,, 
given: : . 


eyelid is not redder than usual, or if it is rathe. 


Tincture of opium, - half an ounce, 
Spirit of nitrous ether, 2 ounces. *€ 
Sana fe) nealing cia na agi pint i. 


Mix for one dose. re. 
© When the animal has been kept for some time 

upon dry food, and he has been observed to dung 
sparingly, and what he does void appears to be dis. 
charged with some difficulty, is more solid than 
usual, of a different colour, or of an offensive smel j 
it shows that the disease is oecasioned by costive. 
‘ness; in which case relief can only be obtained by 
the laxative drink and clysters. Bleeding, however, 
must not be omitted, particularly if the pulse 1s 
quickened, the under surface of the eyelid redder 
than natural, and the breathing disturbed. If the 
laxative prove ineffectual, in removing the costive: 
ness, it should be repeated” ~ a 

| ahaa it 


ayy 


‘4, INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


Symptoms.—Cattle are more subject to diseases of 
the liver than horses, because the latter have no 2% 
bladder; but in the former is one of a consider ble 
size. The symptoms of a diseased liver are vera 
complicated ; and hence we have a variety of nom 

nal complaints. We shall treat of these subjects, 3 
far as we are acquainted with them, under the heads 
Jaundice, Diarrhea, and Hepatic Consumption 
With respect to the acute inflammation of the live Zi 
avhen it does occur, it is to be treated in the 84” 
manner as inflammation of the lungs, and is POT 
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ced by the same causes. However, this 
ost. commonly: of a chonic or slow kind, 

a defective action in the organ, in conse- 
yf which an unhealthy kind of bile is formed, 
s up the ducts of the liver, and causes a 
nt in the organs connected with it. 
—This disease is said to be most common 
an | warm climates, and that such animals as 
a Apert exposed to its attacks. It may also 
ht on by blows or bruises on the short-ribs, 
1 ‘the liver may have received some injury. 
Before attempting the cure of this disease, 
ye ascertained whether it be acute or chro- 
e mode of treatment will be found under 
prhided to above. 


NELAMMATION OF THE -Kuwyeys. 


joms. guThis diseaies is indicated by a quick 
oss of appetite; the animal is frequently 
ring to stale, and voids only a very small 
, with much difficulty and pain; pressure 
ins gives pain, and causes the animal to 
r give way to it; there is generally consi- 
iffness in the hind parts observable when 
attemps to walk; the urine is commonly 
red colour. This disease i is different from 
med red water; and, unless properly treated - 
mencement, often terminates fatally. 
—The kidneys may become inflamed either 
ternal injury, or from irritating substances 
$ through them in the course of the circula- 
xccording to Mr. Blaine and Mr. Feron, 
wder is most frequently produced by the in- 
nate use of strong diuretic medicines, 
—The first and most necessary measure to 
in this disorder is bleeding, after which 
ter a pint of castor oil. If there be any 
€ostiveness, let clysters of warm water with | 
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a little sweet oil be given. A liniment compogea 
four ounces of the flour of mustard, and halp q 
quantity of the oil of turpentine and the wate, 
ammonia, should be rubbed on the loins; , 
which, let them be well clothed, or covered wit, 
fresh sheep or lamb’s skin. If this does not remo, 
the constant straining to stale, let the follow), 
elyster be employed: | : | 


Tincture of opium, - - 14 aie 5 
TED STU oe ey ect ae oe Qual. 


Or else, me | ‘ 7 


_ Crude opium, ee 14 drachm. a 


Dissolved in warm water, and mixed with gruel, 
If the animal is very thirsty, an infusion of linseed, 
or a decoction of marshmallows, is the properes 
drink. | ho . 
Dr. Clater makes the following remark upon this 
disease :—‘ Country farriers treat this disease very 
improperly, by giving hot stimulating drenches 
without first properly qualifying them with others’ 
The doctor than gives us-the following prescription 
4 


Castile soap, - - 1 ounce. A 
Salt of tartar, - - half an ounce. § 
Balsam copaiva, - = - 1 ounce. 1a 
Oil of juniper, -. - half an ounce. © 
Camphor, - _ - - 2drachms. | 
Tincture of opium, _ - half an ounce. 
PEYBACIG, 8 ou. e fs 4, ounces, a 


For one dose. 'To be repeated every day, or evy 
other day, as the symptoms may require. 7 

‘If Dr. Clater” observes Mr. White, ‘wished © 
produce inflammation of the kidnies, I would hav 
given him credit for great ingenuity; for surely 4 
more likely method could not, with any appeavauh 
of seriousness, have been proposed. | Fortunate? ‘ 
however, both for the animals and their ownel: ~ 
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that does not so often occur as this gen- 
ould have us to suppose; and the com- 
nat have generally been described as such, 
smodic affection of the bladder—a disease 
eans difficult of cure—and a diseased state 
idnies, in which blood appears to be mixed 


9 


irine. 
NFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


during the latter part ofthe time they are 
ve sometimes a frequent desire to void 
>, from an irritable state of the bladder, 
1is is observed, it will generally be found to 
ipon costiveness; in which case, a laxative 
| clyster are the most proper remedies. 
if the bladder has been ‘often termed in- 
on, but very improperly; ‘and I am in- 
elieve,’ says an'experienced practitioner, 
» disease very rarely occurs.’ If the neck of 
der appears to be obstructed, or if there be 
ippose that there is a retention of urine, 
catheter, or even the finger, may be easily 
, So as to allow the water to pass off freely. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE Wome. 


— This disease is indicated by a quick 
of appetite, a languid appearance, and 
loss of her milk. As the disease advances, 
ler becomes affected, and there is often a 
rge from the parts. Sometimes the ani- 
st constantly straining, as if endeavour. 
id something; in such cases, there is a 
ntity of urine frequently discharged: at 
€ urine is so long retained, as to render it 
to relieve the bladder by drawing it off. 
easily be done, by introducing an instru- 

gh the urethra into the bladder. At 
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be kept in mind, that when the womb, or any of” 


this stage of the disease, the cow becomes y, 
weak, moves with difficulty, and is sometimes ;, 7 
pable of standing, = | Re 
 Causes.—This is a very common disease, ang , 
nerally proceeds either from the cow having per 
kept i too high a condition at the time of calyj, 
or from too much violence having been used in o?” 
tracting the calf. a 
 Cure.—The necessity of drawing off the onl 
when too long retained, has been mentioned aboyall 
This may be done by the finger, the passage being 
very short. But the princial remedies at first ape 


bleeding and the following laxative drink : ti 
Castor oil, | ~ : id 8 olinees. Me 
Epsom salts, -  - VP ON eg a 


Dissolved in a quart of thin gruel or warm water, — 
Clysters of warm water and oil are useful also, 


After the bowels have been opened, give the folloy 


x 
a. 


ing anodyne: i 
Camphor, - - - 2 drachnis. ’ 

- Tincture of opium, < half an ounce. 

Spirit of nitrous ether, 1 ounce. a 


1 
To be given in a pint of gruel. — #1 

This may be repeated, after ten or twelve hours, 
should it be found necessary. When the pain and 
straining are considerable, the anodyne clyster may 
also be given, which consists of one ounce and @ 
half, or two ounces of tincture of opium, and about 
a quart of thin fine gruel. : : oe 

Having observed that this disease is often PIO. 
duced by keeping the cow too well, or allowing her 
to get rather fat previous to calving, the mode of 
prevention need not be pointed out; and it sho 


internal organ, is inflamed to a considerable deg a 
a cure is absolutely impossible. The earliest at oe 
tion, therefore, should be given to these complan®™ 


dl 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE ‘Bran. seal, 


: This serious and fatal diiebderd is fons 
f rare occurrence. An animal, when la+ 
under this disorder, is described as lookin 
y, being unusually watchful, starting often, 
“vehemently, as if affected with sudden 
lent pain; his respiration slow, but he some- 
kes very long inspirations, and appears for 
; if his breathing was entirely suspended. 
‘the beast will rise, turn about, and in- 
ie down again, shewing marks of great rest- 
and delirium. When the frenzy is high, 
ook red and furious; at other times they 
Janguor and stupefaction; but the beast 
yppears to labour under considerable fear, 
ids the approach of every thing; he is often 
agovernable, and scarcely ever inclines to 
ept in the latter stage of the disease, when, 
been neglected, or “has not. yielded to the 
medies, a lethargy takes place, and the ani- 
Sometimes the urine is hot and high- 
but it is said that before a fit of frenzy 
ice, the urine is often of a pale colour, and 
an natural. 
the symptom of fury or irritation abdenl 
id a lethargy takes place, while the pulse 
eble, and the strength diminishes, the 
retty certainly hopeless; but if the fever, 
and flushing of the eyes gradually subside, 
he pulse. sinking, or great debility com- 
he beast rigs generally be pe re. 


* the head of such animals as have died 
plaint, very evident marks of inflamma-: 
ear about the membranes of the brain, and. 
ently in the substance of the brain igeebt. | 
vessels are turgid with blood; and, on cut- 
2 Q 
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ting into the brain, innumerable little red point, . 
to be seen, which do not appear in the natura] stall 
~ Very commonly an effusion of blood, or of purules: 
matter, is found to have taken place into the CAVities 
of the brain, or i some part: near its surface, 7 
Causes.—The causes of inflammation of the bys, 
are generally the same that produce inflammaton, 
fever, applied in a greater degree; as great heat, ay 
eessive exercise, a sudden change from a poor tole 
rich diet. il 
Cure.—The eure of this complaint requires the 
most prompt and decisive measures. Blood myg 
be taken in large quantities from the jugular yep 
er temporal artery. Not less then three quarter 
should be taken from an ordinary ox or cow; and 
if the animal is very large, four may be taken; ang 
the bleeding must be repeated a few hours after, if 
the symptoms do not abate. When the beast ig 
very furious, it is often dangerous to bleed in a very 
deliberate way ; but as his recovery will almost cer. 
tainly depend on a sufficient loss of blood in the 
early part of the disease, it will not be amiss t 
bleed him in the manner described by Mr. Blaine, 
who plunged a lancet into each jugular, and permit 
ted the animal to bleed till he fainted, by which 
means, though the disease was far advanced, he 
saved the animal. After bleeding, a stimulant bli 
ter should be applied to the top of the head, and the 
sides of the neck should be well rubbed with a mix- 
ture of powdered cantharides and oil of turpenting 
and other means used to promote external inflam= 
mation, for the purpose of determining the bloo® 
from the head. In addition to these means, costive 
ness should be carefully guarded against. fl 
Mr. Downing advises a method of treating 1” 
flammation of the brain in cattle, that is extremely 
contradictory and inconsistent. He at first Y. 
properly advises bleeding; but he directs this t0 || 
followed by giving diapente, a very powerful come™ 
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he administration of which completely 
the effects of the bleeding. Dr. Down- 
a ftever of the brain as distinct from 
1; and he then treats of a sleepy fever. | 
vidently symptomatie affections, and. 
ave been given as such, as well as giddiness, — 
ning in the head, which is described by Dr. 
s ‘a distemper belonging to the cavities 
yes and optic nerves. It gives a wavering 
the body. For if the optic nerve, or its 
m the bottom of the eye, ealled retina, 
by any preternatural heat or other emo- 
$ will change their situation; therefore, 
1s a fever affecting the cavities of the 
the optic nerves,’ | | bday cal 


+ 
1 
\ 


Pee Vis ies \ 
‘9. INeLamMaTory FEVER. 


oms.—When an animal is seized with this 
he becomes suddenly listless and. stupid, 
wn his head, refuses his food, and appears 
with difficulty. Swellings soon appear on 
arts of the body, which, when pressed by 
r, make a cracking noise. Sometimes the — 
particularly affected ; at others, the swell- 
s on the back, shoulder, or belly. The 
cks rather suddenly, and often proves 
wticularly when proper remedies are not 
rh disease is known by various absurd 
us names, ‘such as, Quarier-dl, Quarier- 
ig in Black Quarter, Joint Felon, &c. 
ently happens to young cattle, generally 
the first. and third year, most commonly — 
second year of their age. It appears to 
ied by feeding them too hastily; by put- 
when in a lean state, into rich succulent 
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proportioned to the age and strength of the anipya 


sured. After this, give the following purgaty, 


- fatal, in whatever manner it is treated, preventive 


for which give the following, twice a day : 


Se a 


ee 


‘a 


‘ 
we 


Cure.—Bleeding is the first remedy, and movida 


perhaps from three to four quarts will generally} 
found sufficient. The blood should always be ine, 


drittk. 29x # | i 
aie Barbadoes BtOCe ee 3 drachms. ” 9 
- Carbonat of potash, — - 2 drachms, ! 
Sulphat of soda, - - ( 6 ounces, am 
“Warm water,.., ..-,...-),,4 pint. am 


Mix, for one dose. =” ance cal 

This dose will generally be found sufficient for an 
animal of two years old. Should the disease oceuy 
in situations where these medicines cannot be .p De 
cured, give from four to six ounces of common salt 
in a pint of water: the addition of four ounces of 
castor oil, sweet oil, or even linseed oil, will render 
it more efficacious. It may be proper to remind 
the reader, that, as this disease frequently proves 


measures should never be lost sight of. Should the 
animal, however, be relieved by the treatment we 
have directed, considerable weakn ) 


‘Powdered carraway seeds, \ 1 ounce... 
GINBer mn i ict sey, tach eS a 


» To be given ina pint of oatmeal eruel, or ale. | 3 
If the joints be affected and swollen, rub them 
with'the following liniment: 


- Linseed oil, 2 nog sant 4 QUECCS. aa 
Oil of turpentine, - = 4 4 OUNCES. Aime 
Liquid ammonia, or spirit. Of Sal, «ont 

Ik OIA mh ie, aeuaey ‘lounce. | 
. Setons in the dewlap, or other parts of the bot? 
are sometimes applied as preventives of this @ 
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If it be produced by feeding cattle too 
d this seems to be the opinion of all those 
written on the subject, the mode of pre- 
t is sufficiently obvious. Mr. Lawrence 
properly advised, that a piece of short or 
sep should be reserved, as a digesting 
vhere cattle may occasionally be turned, to 
\d exercise themselves. This is certainly 
nan bleeding, or any medical preventive, — 
it necessary,’ says Mr. White, ‘to men- 
er mode of prevention, which, I have 
ormed. by an intelligent. gentleman, who 
reat experience in breeding and rearing 
s been adopted by him. and his neighbours 
eat success. 
orms me, also. ‘that before this method 
ered, they lost so many young cattle by 
ase, that they had determined to breed no 
They happened, however, to hear of this 
re, and purchased it, as a valuable secret. 
ng properly secured the animal, an incision 
ade in the skin, beginning from the divie 
he claws, and carrying it upward, to the 
‘two inches. A bluish vessel will be seen, 
to be drawn up with a hook, and removed 
ssors: the part is afterwards to be dressed as 
nh wound. Mr. Lawrence is very humour- 
this apparently whimsical operation; and 
certainly consider it in the same light that 
but for the very sin ear cuban from 
received it” ‘ 


0 Purer Febru on / Murnary. 


( psdtions epidemic feos that. east ever 
among domestic animals, are those which, 
sir violence and fatality, have been call ed 
or pests, and which have raged occasion- 
the earliest historical accounts, From the 


and a high fever immediately came on; the milk, =~ 


, 
eg 
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several histories that have been given of the a; E 
order, it appears to have differed in its symptoy + 
and effects, according to the countries in which = 
appeared, the various seasons in which it commenegy 
its ravages, and some other circumstances not fully 
ascertained. There seems to have been no dou, 
that the disease was infectious, or at least that bs 
was easily propagated among the species of animale. 
which it attacked: but 1t does not appear to haya 
been capable of spreading to other species; as me) 
horses, sheep, and dogs, that lived in the neighboup, - 
hood of the infected cattle, shewed no marks onl 
having received the contagion. Nineteen out of 
twenty cattle attacked by this disease are. said, by 


M. Sauvage, to have died. peat ae 

_ Symptoms.—The following is Dr. Brocklesby’s— 
account of this disease.. For ten days or a fortimght 
the cattle were troubled with a dry cough, which is _ 
indeed not an uncommon symptom among cattle at 
the close of a severe winter, and therefore Dr. Broo. 
klesby did not consider it belonging to the present 
disease; the hair was rougher on the skin than ordi. 
nary; their eyes looked heavy, and, when the prm.— 
cipal disorder appeared, they refused fodder, but had 
an insatiable thirst for a time., The milch-cows de: 
creased in their milk, which remained to a certain 
' quantity, sometimes, for two days, before it changed — 
colour, but at length often dried up. Upon ceasing — 
to chew the cud, a shivering seized them all over, 


any remained to that time, curdled over the fire 
but did not in the first of the disorder. At first the 
belly was costive, but for the most part a looseness — 
succeeded within forty-eight hours after the shivel — 
ing fit. The stools were first green and watery: 
and of a stinking smell; their consistence, howevel — 
altered afterwa ae to a viscid, slimy matter; ™°” 
purging accompanied till about the seventh days 
_ and about that time the excrements became thicke® ; 
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‘recovered; and these soon chewed their 
, and tasted of fodder, which they had be- 
ly refused through the whole disease. 
ad not the looseness before the third day 
e urine was very high coloured, and in 
quantities. The degree of fever was ob- 
high; upon the third day the pulse © 
undred times in a minute, whereas the 
Dr. Hales found a sound ox’s artery not 
thirty-eight pulses in the same time. At 
tervals, after the attack, they all laboured 
prodigious difficulty and panting for breath; 
red these after the first day, others not 
hird. But this disorder suffered remis- 
d seemed to be augmented towards evening 
ight. Several beasts discharged, towards 
r fifth day, when ill, a very great quan- 
frothy liquor from the mouth and eyes 5 
actually purulent matter from the nos- 
the disorder advanced, the eyes sunk 
their orbits, and some were observed to be 
ad. /Lowards the conclusion, the fore parts 
nd particularly the glands about the 


vith such as were, Frequently one might 
istules break out, on the fifth or sixth 
ver the neck and fore parts. Some cattle 
ng mad on the first day ; such were neces- 
+ some dropped down suddenly ; others 
third, most on the sixth or seventh, very 
on the fourteenth day. Before death, the 
Gugs grew remarkably cold. as 
‘he causes and nature of this disease 
been exactly ascertained. Some have sup- 
mnected with a peculiar state of the at-. 
and that it did not originate in contagion. 
idered the principal causes of the disease 


skin ; sere that were not blooded, 
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to be previous hard winters, obstructed Perspitags 
worms in the liver, and corrupted food. a 
_. Cure-—The method of treating the cattle reco 
mended by Dr. Brocklesby is as follows :—Bee. 
the cattle are seized, he advises two setons, or aa 
to be put deep into the dewlap, and into the ung. 
art of the neck; and immediately upon refygsiy, 
fodder, the beasts should have three quarts of blog, 
taken away; and after twelve hours, two quay, 
more; after the next twelve hours, about three ping 
may be let out; and after the following twely 
hours, diminish a pmt of blood from the quantity 
taken away at the preceding blood-letting ; lastly 
about a single pint should be taken away in leg 
then twelve hours after the former bleeding; go 
that when the beast has been blooded five times, in 
the manner here proposed, the worst symptoms will 
it is hoped, abate; but if the difficulty and panting 
for breath continue very great, he sees no reason 
against repeated bleeding, or at least against taking 
away the fifth time, instead of a single pint, twice 
that. quantity. ‘aly oe abd | oi 
_ In the mean time, the setons or pegs should 
daily promoted to suppuration by moving the cord; 
and the cattle should have as much bran-water a 
they choose to drink lukewarm. This should be 
made a little tart or sourish, either with common 
vinegar or spirit of vitriol; and immediately after 
the first bleeding, they should have the followmg 


fe 


t 


Oe 


drench : 


20 @amplor) 8) (000 220207 TE drachm. aa 
OVE Morey 78 10 Be lk te 9 ounces. 
Hd Ne) OC ae Oe AO EE ounce: ae 

Water-gruel;’ =) A quart. a 


_ It is extraordinary that this treatment, witha litt m 
variation in the internal medicine, is recommen” 
by Mr. Feron as the result of his own experienc * 
what he calls the general inflammation of cattle. 
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* 


ti he, on Corp. 


PPhare. are ssenaeiadli reckoned. two 
catarrh; simple cold, and epidemic ca- 
fluenza. The latter sometimes attacks a 
f oxen or cows in one night. On the 
k, the animal appears dull and languid ; 
re watery and sometimes. partially closed ; 
ite is diminished; and, most commonly, it 
ith cough. Swellings under or below 
difficulty in swallowing, and a discharge 
strils, are not unusual symptoms of the 
. When catarrh prevails to this degree, 
rally named influenza, OF distemper, and 
thought contagious; but this ppngn has 
ed to be true, 

very common, particularly in wet or 
her; and though they are often thought 
ttle importance to require particular atten- 
by neglecting them, and suffering the ani- 
nue exposed. to the weather, the most 
msequences may ensue. From such neg- 
ften find that the animal gradually declines 
nd strength, becomes hidebound, and has a 
staring coat; at length tubercles. form in the 
mesenteric glands. become. enlarged, ob- 
the passage by which nutriment. is con- 


tion, and death: 

The causes of ites are » generally. under. 
d should not be despised. : 
[t is. highly important. to attend. t this 
4S soon as it is discovered; and it may be 
erted, that more good may be done by 
placing the. animal im a warm situation, 
um warm nourishing fiuids, una as gruel, 


the blood: this is succeeded by atrophy, | 


per re Pe 
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infusion of malt, &c., than by all the medica] hod a 
podges that have been recommended by cattle a . 
tors, from the time of the great Gervase Markhe 
to that of the celebrated Dr. Clater. Colds .' 
at some’ seasons, so prevalent, as to be considered 
epidemic and infectious. On such occasions, they 
generally occur with great violence, and are accom», 
nied. by fever, and soon after the attack, by consida,_ 
- able debility. With respect to the treatment of th. 
disease, the hot, stimulating drenches, common “ 
recommended, are injurious. Skerret recommend, 
‘the following curious farrago, for one dose, which jx 
to be given, ina quart of gruel and a pint of ale 
once or twice a day, till the disease is removed, 


Nitre, , (|- + .° =; Delf an ounce; am 
Fo ele OF tantary () : i ounce. am 
-Camphor, - - . ve eeecnims, 44 ‘tks 
Valerian, ee ” : : - l ounce. ‘ . a 
Liquorice powder,  -  T ounce, ra 
Anise, es ee OUACe, 
Pivineng fe 8 os 1 ounce... a 
_ Juniper berries, - - lounce. — ‘sd 
Mustard, .. 0's) = -  Qounces. ot | 


Oe 

_ From this specimen one might reasonably con- 
elude, that Mr. Skerret is a druggist as well as@ 
eow-doctor. Hs wc i oe 
Clater recommends, with other seeds, &c., ‘long 
pepper, turmeric, and ginger, of each one ounc® 
with a quart of ale and two ounces of butter... 
Bleeding, at the commencement of colds, is geo 
-rally proper; the only circumstance which indica® 
its impropriety is considerable weakness’ and id 
condition. The quantity of blood taken shoul 
seldom exceed two quarts. If the animal is cost 
give a laxative drink; but if more open than USt** 
that is, if he purges or scours, give the follow 
powder in some oatmeal gruel: i 
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ered ginger, . - 3 drachms. 
imonial powder, - ‘2 drachms. 
uphor, - “ - 1d drachm.. 
acture of opium. = - half an ounce. 


peated after eight or ten hours, shouldai¢ 
| necessary. If there be any difficulty in 


turpentine, = - 1 ounce. 
common-oil, _ -- 1 ounce. — 
d ammonia, commonly 
ealled spirit of salammo- 
ee ee ee ree 
mmon colds, if the animal were placed in a 
able situation, and well attended to, medi- 
ould be unnecessary. Even bleeding, in- 
n slight colds, is seldom required ; but should 
mal, by a change of situation, become hot 
erish, should the eyes look red and the flanks 
uickly, he should be bled freely ; and if in 
gree costive, the laxative should be given. 
iowever, does not often happen, except the 
ess, which may be expected from a change 
he laxative, therefore, is often proper; but 
re are no feverish symptoms present, it 
mixed with some cordial medicine, such 
nce of carraway seeds, and three or fout 


Niger 


BE PING. oe sve wom ye ee 
the influenza, or distemper, has not been 


or has been improperly treated, at an 
1, the animal becomes extremely weak, 
ary means must be employed to recruit his 
h. On such occasions a tonic may be given 
three times a day, which, in conjunction 
arm nourishing diet, and. careful attend- 
y ultimately effect a recovery. — aes 


i 
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It is proper, however, to observe, that if the a. 
mal should become costive, a mild laxative wij ) 
proper; about half a dose will be sufficient 
grass can be conveniently procured, when the ap: 
mal is kept under cover, a moderate quantity ya 
be useful. In favourable weather, the field is 4. 
best place; but a sheltered and warm situat., 
should be chosen. Vo ks Pcendyi oa 
The following laxative may be used: 


‘ 
yogi 
if 


Sulphat of soda (Glauber’s salt) 1 pound, — 
Oatmeal gruel, -  -. - 1 quart; “@ 
Powdered carraway seeds, - lounce, 
, | ms 

Mix for one dose. nine aa rf. 
Whenever this disease appears to be epidemic, 
preventive measures should be seasonably adopted, 
which is more particularly necessary when rain and 
cold winds prevail; for catarrh, or cold, is often an 
insidious complaint, and, if neglected, may produce 


very serious consequences, ‘Og 


¥ 
CO eNO) EERCCERE ge it 
12. Scourtne Ror. ‘gti 


' Te 

Symptoms.—tIn cattle this complaint is sometimes 
very serious, and farmers not unfrequently lose se 
veral of these animals by it in a season. This has 
induced them to call it the scouring rot. When 
the purging has continued long, it produces in these 
animals a general weakness and loss of flesh. © Ther 
skin sometimes hangs loose about the body; ™ 
other cases they appear hidebound; the hair twas 
sandy, or of a greyish colour; their eyes grow pales 
the pulse becomes ‘weak and irregular; their ex¢™ 
ments thin and slimy, and frequently change colo! 
especially in the early stages of the disease; ® 
- when the complaint is pretty far advanced, ™ | 
dung appears like half-chewed food ; and, in fact, 7 
these cases the food appears to pass through 


Z 
+ 
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shout undergoing the Riaviesians process. 
that when the animals have been long 
y this scouring rot, ‘they feel a great de- 
tress and pain when grasped on each side 
iek-bone, just behind like shoulders; and — 
} dered as a sure mark that the Liat has 
nted or unsound, from the scouring rot. 
Thite says, ‘This disease consists in a fre- 
charge of dung, of an unusual colour, thin, 
y. The animal gradually loses flesh, but 
for some time to feed well and ruminate. 
the excrements become of a darker colour 
thy, and in the latter stages have the appear- 
half-chewed food, the cai hy power being 
The causes of this complaint appear to 
lly, exposure to cold and rain, particularly 
ne animal has been over-driven, or heated by 
‘immediately before. Drinking plentifully 
r, under similar circumstances, will also pro- 
he disease. Want of nourishment, particu- 
‘cows that are constantly milked, often 
the scouring rot. 
‘In the treatment of this complaint j in cat- 
mber of strange remedies have been em- 
such as hog’s dung, turpentine, and butter- 
ock root boiled in salt and water, and nettle 
ed in forge water. In Rowlin’s Cow 
he following cag is recommended : 


es, 


e armoniac, - . = a ounces. 
erries, et ees. ae OCA ae 
ee ge “ 2 ounces. 

wvings ofivory,  - ut 2 ounces. 


dered comfrey root, - 2 ounces. 


twvo quarts of skimmed milk, adding 
siling a handful of starch. This is to be given 
se, for which, however, it is perhaps rather 
) ee Mr. Lawrence recommends, that on 
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the first appearance of the scouring, the cattle gs}, 4 
be taken to the home fold, and put on dry fn « 
which will generally supersede the necessity ‘of he. 
dicine... The remedy which Mr. Blaine seems chiog” 
to rely on, is the following decoction : + on 


; iW 
~ Tpecacuanha, -~ - 1 ounce. ie 
Nux vomica, - - 14 drachm, 
Gals rn res half an “ounce! 
Ata ‘ ei a (racnms. te 
White vitriol, '-) =". 20’ grains. vr 


In a quart of water boiled to a pint. Perhaps this 
decoction is rather too complex, and some of its me 
gredients may be spared. The following receipt jg 
well suited to these cases : ypc a 


y 
, oe . 
4 


Alum, re Cae ean Ot ce, 
Hing. Ue Ae a a araentnis. he 
Ginger, =" = -  - 1 drachm. te 
Castile soap, softened with i? 
water, - oe ce ae ee ONS, 


Powder of oak bark, enough to make a bali. 
- It may be supposed that where the scouring has 
continued for any considerable time, the bowels are 
become extremely sore and tender. . In this case, 
mucilaginous or oily substances would be of advan-_ 
tage, and they should be given frequently, both by 
the mouth and by way of clyster. Mr. Lawrence — 
recommends a pound of fresh mutton suet boiled m_ 
- three quarts of milk until the suet is dissolved, 1 _ 
form a drink to be given warm. This, we doubt 
not, will answer extremely well. If the disease 
should go to an alarming height, starch clystels— 
with landanum may be given as a last resource — 
Mr. Blaine remarks that, in these cases, he shou} ‘e 
be disposed to try animal food altogether ; giving 
broth to drink, or the blood of other animals, WI" 
meat balls forced down the throat; as he thinks ; 
not improbable that thus a change might be effect” 
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: per which might pave the YAW toa 


ckson thinks that much advantage may be 
n these cases, from a strong decoction of 
havings and cassia, with powdered chalk, 

oportion of half a ‘pound of chalk, four 
f shavings, and an ounce of cassia, to be 
ther in two. quarts. of water to three 
dding the, cassia towards the close of the 
A hornful of this mixture is to be given 
imes in the day, shaking it well every time. 

ite supposes that the immediate causes of 
rder is an unhealthy action of the liver. He 
ends the following drink, which he saraitg 
er increase the scouring at first. 7 


cksilver a from 2 to 3 diachmis. 
ia rhubarb, - - 3 drachms, — 
astor oil, == A ounces. 

ruel. uA 1 ‘pint. 


Pid be well stirred imildeamal before it 
as the quicksilver pill is heavy, and would 
soon separate and fall down; for the same 
t is to be given in gruel, which will suspend 
r than a thinner fluid. — 

Jose should be repeated for thred mornings 
ig, unless it cause sickness or griping, or in- 
le scouring in a considerable degree. On 


ink, or earlier, Pchoutd the above medicine 
Ss effect before the three doses have been | 

During the time the cow is taking the for- 
dicine, she should be supplied with warm — 
hich thin gruel is the best, and must not 
sed to a cold air. 


in pe ™ +s is ounces. 


ha usual way, that is, as it is ey 
i Ing clothes, with three pints or two ‘oa 


2 morning, begin with the following astrin- _ 
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of water, so as to make a thick, -miucilaginous fixe 4 
To this add, : 


“Tincture of opium, | eee pak Apnea . ae 
Ginger, | son ),.,3 drachms.. 
Cabechang or ‘terra, Ja. Poni, half an ounce, “i 


Mixed. | 01st hk 
When the: scouring st easel, thee cow ‘should 
brought back to her ustial state grata . At firing 
she should be turned out’for a few hours, in some 
dry pasture, when the weather is’ favourable} 
her water should be gradually» given less w ikl 7 
This precaution is highly necessary, as the affected. . 
parts do not’ immediately ' recover ‘their strength 
after the scouring has ceased. iw 
In the diarrhoea, which arises es om 1 exhausting ; 
a cow by constant milking, when she is not suff. 
ciently fed, or is supplied with. food of a bad quality, , 
the remedy i is sufficiently obvious. But, in this Case, 
it too often happens that the constitution is wom 
out before it is thought necessary to alter the poor 
animal’s condition. "Whenever this change i is mad 
it must not be done too hastily, as other disease 
might thereby be produced. Al 
Calves, when first weaned, are. subject to a species 
of purging which sometimes proves extremely obs | 
stinate; and it is said. that the principal reason 
the calf-feeders giving them chalk to lick is a 
srevent this purging. It appears that this diseate . 
will take place in calves, when they are fed on th 
milk of some particular cows: and that when th 
milk i iS changed the complaint goes off. The i 
ing may in general be checked by boiling sta? 
and. bean flour in their milk; and if it still ai 
nue obstinate, a little ginger. and laudanum may © 
added. 
The writer last quoted says, ‘ As to the medic® 
treatment of this: complaint, much useless oxen ‘ 
is often ineurred, The most. profitable plan 18 
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y put the animal under cover, especially in 
utumn, or the early part of spring; and 
ay, bran mashes, with oats, or oil cake: 
your to make her fit for the butcher, If 
uilch cow, she should be suffered to. go dry. 
the scouring continue, notwithstanding this 

yive, in the first place, the drench ‘before 

mthetfollowing’s Sac olin enor: 

of mustard, - 2 ounces, | 

Be ius fish fat oY iTte; oes Mane 

or melted lard, half a pound. 


ill increase the discharge for a short time: 
the dung will gradually become of a 
al consistence. But, should the scouring 
®, give the astringent drink already” pre- 
ane following’: <treinintes ocotte Gedyr- 


dered catechu, 6 drachms, — 


wcture of opium, - half an ounce. a 
wdered ginger, - 2 or 3 drachms. 
Pp ele, oe Le pint, 


owder, or tincture, of galls, would also be 
owerful astringent. Some farmers give 
t boiled in milk, with four ounces of oil _ 
ne. I once gave eight ounces of oil of © 
mixed with a quart of gruel; and: after- 
the animal, under cover; upon hay and 
shes. ‘The dung acquired a healthy appear- 
hort time ; ‘but; on turning her out again, 
e quickly returned?" °'1? i ec cldninean 


es OMe a ae 


Oo TSO RED OW AtiER.o 0") 


s.—This disorder is sometimes called 
e@, pissing of blood, or red water. It 
pens to cattle, and when neglected, or im- 
| 2s 


conspicuous symptom 1s. the red colour of the utin 


tion of the bowels is very apt to occur. In some 
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properly treated, frequently proves fatal. The al 


which appears as if it were mixed with blood ; wy, 
the disease is not ‘checked, the urine: becomies gg 
darker colour, and the other symptoms, which ys 
be described presently, gradually increase ;. at lenog 
the urine resembles foul coffee, the animal ow 
strength rapidly, and sinks under the diso de 
They seldom live beyond the tenth or twelfth day 
when the disease is-not checked or put a stop to }y 
proper remedies, | ae a 
Red water is generally attended with costivenesg. 
and, if this is not the case at first, it almost invarig. 
bly happens in the progress of the disorder, unless 
prevented by laxative medicine, and a suitable diet, 
hence it ‘is that animals affected with this disease, 
when taken up and fed on hay, and particularly 
when strong astringents are given, without atten 
tion being paid to the state of the bowels, they ge. 
nerally become obstinately costive, and die... Ever 
when kept out, and feeding on grass, this constipa 


instances, the dung has become so hard, that it ha 
been found necessary to draw it off with the hand 
On the first attack of this complaint, besides tt 
red colour of the urine, the animal generally appeals 
rather sunk in the: eyes, listless, and without appe 
tite; the nose, instead of being cool and cove ed 
with moisture, as in the healthy state, becomes 
-and dry, and the coat appears dry and unhealthy 
The urine is seldom voided with difficulty, or MN 
more frequently than usual, the disease having” 
resemblance, in this respect, to inflammation of tHE 
kidnies. aa , 
The disorder most commonly prevails in 
spring season, when the weather is most vata 
and the grass begins to grow. It has been ka 
observed to happen when cattle are changed 1707 
low meadow ground to a high or exposed situa” 


1a 
j 
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‘ metimes oceurred after a change of pas- 
there has been no remarkable difference, 
he soil or situation. Bulls, oxen, and 

d to be equally liable to this disorder ; 


red: ese bib ioe tetera is more. liable 


t Bh sidered As ieriplionabtes ie it is oe ii 
ied ‘with any —— of fever, and igencidlly 
a short time. 

Red water is supposed to be prddiwed 


y sudden changes of the weather, by 


dition coal, to: zene young: intbenle’y as 
ffection has. once — spon iba ds consi- 
ghly dangerous. ae. aie > LOR 


ie ies in this diester: The vy Sets 1S 
nded asia safe and efficacious purge: 


som salt, ee at 4 pe Nala 
Rye ii Ong ‘ , hss ; sa aaa | ounce. 
of thin grud, = wh quart. 
OE BO MOTI 0k eae - Gounces., 


issolved, i ott tS bidouneen ti 
aponica, OD Wei ha yi ounegs 9 
f urpentin, reas os ounces. sb 


Drwatt.: a does vos: Oh Omindes.:: 
or 01 | - » 4 ounces. 
1 ounce. 


© 
Loon >) 
eo 
= 
a 
ee) 
o 
8 
A 


HRS ee -f) RRRBRS Cone MRL TOYA" Non * oh Sica as PE ae DI Ti NO Me bare iN (5-4 


; not appear that an animal, when per- 


(ge hele or. — use of such. Sis unwhole- | 


ee y 
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Mixed in whey; and after this gentle purge , r 
the following: | ie 
_ Tincture of cantharides, - 2 ounces, 
veep SHOCHOE MMB, uk rm e, @ OUI mmm 


‘To be given in a quart of lime water. a 

_Mr. White mentions an experienced farmer, wy, 
gave his cows, in this disorder, half a pint of ¢, 
juice of the white-blossomed nettle, which speed}, 
cured the disease. 1044 Dace he ric a 
_ Bleeding is generally condemned in this disordo, 
When it proceeds from strains or bruises, a laxative 
may also be given; and, if the injury 1s considerable 
the loins should be fomented with hot vinegar, ang 
afterwards covered with a fresh sheep’s skin. 

. Whenever the animal is observed to be frequent] 
endeavouring to stale, voiding only a small quantity 
with much pain and difficulty, turpentine, and a 
other diuretics, are improper: mucilaginous drinks, 
such as infusion of linseed and decoction of marsh. 


mallows, are most likely to afford relief. ‘ya 
soot 4 Brack Water. cage 


| - a 

Sometimes the colour of the urine in cattle 1s 
nearly black, and they are then said to labour under 
the black water. This affection is not well under 
stood, but it is probably a variety of the last. Iti 
said to, be produced by feeding on cold wet land 
and that simple removal of the cattle to a mom 
favourable situation will often effect a cure. ™ 
‘Lawrence considers the black water as a symptom 
of incipent mortification of the kidneys, and com 
mences: bleeding (unless -in a cow, cordials and ©” 
nics, such as iron filings, with bark, opium, m1" 
strong beer, if the progress of mortification a 
prehended. We may remark, that if mortificatl? , 
of the kidnyes has taken place, which may in °° 5 
be known by the stinking smell of the urn ~ 
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dies could produce no. » effect 5 and. at 
‘much better to kill the oniigdls at once 
me 8 Sag of time, labour, and ined 


“Itis Senanipantal by an iakaecliney 
griping pains.. ‘The discharge of dung 1s 
-and has an offensive smell, and is often 
ith the mucus, or natural lining, of the 
It very much resembles the disease called 
se in horses. 

-This disease generally attacks cattle. in 
tion that have been over-driven. _ 
—The animal should. be bled freely, wid 
srwards a pint of castor oil. If the animal 
t appear relieved, in some degree, in six 
e pulse continuing. quick, and the under 
‘the eyelid unusually red, the bleeding is 
peated. When. the symptoms have. been 
great weakness will remain; and every 
st be done to support the. animal’s strength. 
purpose, good oatmeal gruel, malt mashes, 
made with wheat flour, may be given freely. 
ischarge be very considerable, bleeding 
e improper: but still the castor oil is gene- 
sessary ; and, when it cannot be readily pro- 
weet, oil or melted lard may be substituted. 

ot gruel is an excellent drink in this dis- 
Should the disease continue after the above 
as been tried, give half an ounce, or six 
f tincture of opium,\.in arrow root gruel. 
ves, at the time of weaning, if improperly ma- 
| are liable to a severe diarrhoea, which, if 
ed, often proves dangerous. The best. re- 
for this complaint is flour-milk gruel, with a 
orepa ared chalk ; in obstinate cases, about one 
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drachm of ginger,‘ and from half a drachm to, P 
drachm: 6 tincture of se oad ess be fated, | 


“16: ‘Sca, OR ‘Manian 


S&S bymptones —This disease is cornmonly calied ~ 
herdsmen the scab, or scurf; and is thus Ceseried, 
in a popular treatise on cow-doctoring. - 

Skin stiff and sits fast to every part of the catreasg 
as if too small for the body. It makes its first., 
pearance about the head and jaws of the’ amm; i 
with a seurfy, pale, and dry texture ;, and the beag, 
begins to scratch against every thing that. comes 
its way: it then shews itself along the back, ay 
behind the shoulders; and if timely aid bexnot» pro 
eured, the animal: will tear its skin till it bleedg Vlos 
lently, which ought to be prevented if See 
the seabs ‘which are the consequence of bleeding, 
much’ retard the efficacy of the ointment, and't 
bese of time confirnis the disorder. |  - r 

Causes.—This. disease has: sometimes: Gren ttt 
puted. to: dnimalcule; such as are found in the symp: 
toms: of} the itch upon the human skin; and analogy : 
seems'to be in favour of this idea. It. is; however 
evidently connected with ieee ee and want: 0 } 
cleanlinessi. ' yl ee a 

» Cure—The Sliiwency ointment. 1s. s recommended 
as s useful 1 in this misease:)y 2 HVE 3 Dom 


| Sulphur. yivum ‘powdered, | 23 ounces. 
~ Elecampane 1 root do. hes fin if ounces. ie 


winced with hog’s lard. - edbhlyvods aii 

/ Sometimes internal remedies, . beta as denlphod ane 
gentle laxatives, aretrequired; and the greatest a¥ 
tention must be paid to cleanliness, diet, and exch jf 
cise. It may be necessary in some. cases, especiayy 
where the animals that have caught the — a 
very full of blood, to bleed and give cooling phY% 
previous to the application of ointment: and iam 


~ 


\ 
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skin should ne thoroughly uk with 
3d water, both before and after anointing. 
s should always be confined till they are 
om the disease: _ 
Edinburgh Medical and rare! oe 

320, the following remarks are made on 
WS, by the improper application of to- 
corrosive sublimate in cases of the mange: 
mange in five cows of Mr. Hatchett, a 
ulgarly called a beast-leech or cow-doctor, 
a preparation containing tobacco and. corro- 
limate. In the course of one hour and a 
they all died, preceded by convulsions. 
/were proven, on an action against. this 
the satisfaction of the jury, who awarded 
s. An experiment has beeu subsequent- 
y an intelligent medical ‘practitioner on 
s of dogs, in which six grains of shag to- 
sed in about one drachm of water, being 
to the skin of a dog, presently killed the. 
_Itis, however, well known that dogs are 
only washed with tobacco water for the 
hout poisoning them; but I have known 
long continued nausea, vomiting, purg- 
scharge of urine. | Probably, however, it 
a concentrated solution of tobacco to prove 
ive to life. ‘The same observation is made 
ffects of corrosive sublimate and tobacco in 
of Mr. Hatchett’s cows. Probably, too, 
plications may have occasionally produced 
hehe, cases were unnoticed. It is also 


pi ows; or. the, two conjointly... i 
wt ll horses, for it is. very commonly eaten 
to increase the appetite; nor do very. 
: of corrosive sublimate taken internally 
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bomyptdaeetiod elie boa all 
_ Calves are sometimes lousy, if they have bead 7 
hard kept during winter, by being turned ont _ 
severe weather, fed on poor diet, and not kept clea 
The best’ means of destroying these’ Vermin ig jy 
rubbing their’ hide with an ointment composed 0 
staves-acre, or cayenne pepper, mixed up with hog’s 
igo Daw oG kbiriy, O87) 02 aa 


The insect called gad-fly is very troublesome to 
cattle. Mr. Bracey Clarke has accurately described — 
the different species of these insects, and their effects, 
The species’ called Oe. bovis chiefly attacks cattle, 
through the skins of which it pierces, to deposit its” 
eggs. The pain which it inflicts, in depositing its 
egg, appears to be much more ‘severe than what is” 
excited by any of the other species. When one ot 
the cattle is attacked by this fly, itis easily known 
by the extreme terror'and agitation that seizes the 
whole herd. The unfortunate object of attack runs 
bellowing from among his fellows, to ‘some distant 
part of the pasture, or to the nearest water, en 
his tail; from the severity of the pain, extended” 
straight from the body, in a line with his back, with 
a tremulous motion, and stretching out his hea@— 
and neck to the utmost.” The rest of the herd, i+ 
fected with the like fear; though not attacked, fly 
also to the water, or disperse’ to different parts’ of ’ 
the pasture. ‘Such is the dread and apprehensior ’ 
in the cattle for this fly? says Mr Clarke, ‘ that 7 
have seen one of them’ meet the herd when alm ye , 
driven home, and turn them’ back; regardless of - 
stones, sticks, and noise of their drivers ; nor coh 
they be stopped till they reached their accustom 
retreat in the water.’ cena “a 


¥ 
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me of these flies happens to attack oxen 
oked in the plough, there is often consi- 
er, as the animals become quite ungo- 
| will often rush directly forwards with 
through hedges, or whatever opposes 


ers, and the younger cattle, are in ge~ 
frequently attacked by this fly; the 
d most healthy beasts seem constantly 
ferred by it, and this cireumstance is said 
riterion of goodness held in much esteem 
zalers in cattle. T'anners also have remark- 
eir best and strongest hides have generally 
3¢ number of holes in them. | ide 
re of the Oe. bovis are commonly. known 
try people by the names of wormils, or 
warbles, a ta | 
e of the Oe. equi are generally called 
the puncture they make puckeridge, and 
1ot unfrequently attributed to the bite of 
ker. For the destruction of the larvae 
ed, it has been recommended to press 
nd rub them well with a little oil of tur- 
some other stimulating Ri sm or @ 
urpentine may be injected into each hole. 
mon and useful remedy for cattle bitten by — 
cts is as follows: sda HOLE BGO 


ard, rs ore es _ 4 ounces. 
ee vk. Sah MA code we alcels sail 
i together, and applied to the bitten parts. 


¥ ; | 
19. Tue Fouts. 


rder in cattle is very similar to canker in 
producing a discharge of fetid matter 
n the claws of the hoof, or sometimes 
e claw, when the cattle are said to be 
he foot. Managers of cattle commonly 

ee em , 
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divide this disease into two kinds, the soft, ang g_ 
horny, which are said to require different Modes . 
treatment. .In the soft fouls, a running of ya. 
offensive matter takes place from the heels, oy 12 
tween the claws of the hoof ;. and the animal appa... 
exceedingly lame. The treatment in this case coll 
sists in cutting away all the soft and spongy parts 
and then applying a caustic liquid. The parts Rs 
then to be covered with a pledget spread with mig 
ointment, or, what is very common among farme 7 
a piece of fat bacon may be wrapt round the part 
tied on the foot, and suffered to remain for two 
three days. In the mean time, the animal shoul@ 
stand very clean, and be allowed. to rest as much ag 
possible. eo ils : aa 
The horny fouls seem to be very analogous to 
corns in horses. ‘The animal is very lame, and, on 
examining the foot, the hoof feels very. hot, ar d, 
when hard pressed, the beast evidently feels much 
pain. ‘There will commonly be found some part of 
the horn penetrating into the softer parts of the 
foot, either at the heel, or between the hoofs. I 
the treatment it is necessary to cut away these parts 
of the horn, as well as any part under which ther 
appears much inflammation. For this purpose, i 
will probably be necessary to cast the animal, but 
care should be taken that: he be thrown on a SoM 
place. After the hoof has been pared away 4 ™ 4 
moistened with vinegar and water should be tied 0», 


and the animal must be sent to grass on a 8% 
smooth pasture. If the inflammation and pain © 
very great, it may be necessary to bleed from we 
veins of the foot. . ie eae, u 
90. Cows PREVIOUS TO CaLVING-) 7” 
‘The diseases, observes Mr. White, ° which 
commonly oceur at this time, are strangury, OF" 
culty in voiding urine, and costiveness; ane '™ 


‘7 
ns 
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y necessary to attend to, as chy: may, if 
|, be the cause of the cow slipping her calf. 
ngury is readily known to exist, by the cow | 
“frequent attempts to stale, without being 
void any urine, or only a small quantity. 
t is accompanied by costiveness, which is 
the case, and is often the cause of the 
the bowels must be opened by a laxative, 
of a pound of Epsom salts, dissolved in a 
‘uel; a clyster also should be given, con- 
of two quarts of warm water, and four ounces 
1 oil. ‘The clyster may be repeated two or 
s in the course of two hours, should it be 
lecessary. Should the strangury continue 
e bowels have been emptied, give the follow- 


nphor powdered, -  2drachms. 

rit of nitrous ether, _ half an ounce. 
icture of opium, — - half an ounce, 
in which one ounce of 

itre has been dissolved, 1 pint, 


OWS bite been lost, by allowing them to 
at the time of calving; ; they are then said 
the milk fever, which in fact, is nothing 
n inflammation of the uterus, or womb. 

sable, therefore, when a cow far gone with 
n too good condition, to reduce her, by 
y the pasture, which is preferable to bleed- 
hysic; but if she has approached too near 
to admit of this change having any ee 

via will be proper.’ 


‘Ql. Cows ‘AT CaLvING. 
vay Hates 1s all-sadtidtent! for btiig 


oung of domestic animals, and man has 
, except to take care that the females be _ 


guapins takai ea ald RO CeO NL NUS cD Sd A). 
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not in such a situation as may expose themselves . 3 
their young to injury. — It is proper always to wap 
a cow that is near the time of bringing forth, ang. 
_ be at hand to afford assistance when necessary, 
_~ Cows, particularly the short-horned species, of, 
needs the assistance of the aecoucheur.. The nat a 
presentation of the calf is, with its head and fo. 
feet, the nose between the feet, and the back y) 
wards. Downing enumerates seven preternatypy 
positions: namely, Ist, Reverse representation, or taj 
first. @d, Fore-feet no head appearing. 3d, Side. 
belly upwards, head reversed over one shoulder, legs 
appearing. 4th, Fore-feet, with head. under the 
brisket. 5th, Head alone, or one fore-leg only with 
it. 6th, Head and one leg, or head alone. 7th 
Calf lying on its back, its four legs folded nearly 
together, and close up to the cow’s back; the head 
appearing, or doubled back, even with the ribs, on 
one side or other; the hind-leg perhaps appearing. 
The following general rules are given by Mr 
‘Lawrence: _ Le , oy 
Timely assistance before the cow is exhausted, 
Extraction never to be attempted in an improper 
position. | a | | a. 
_ Supple the hand and arm with warm water and 
eters oO oma Ae oO 
__ Examination best made, the cow standing, and m@ 
the interval of ‘pains. | | a 
- In pulling at the feet, inclose the claws in We 
hand, that the horn may not bruise the cow. | 
. Naval string bursting, and the usual flux of bloot 
of ioxcomsequenee, 9 2. 3). | | ae 
Instruments to be used only in the last resol 
and by experienced and steady persons only. 4 
The proper hook is of hard iron, four inches long 
with a loop for the cord at the straight end. j 
_ Ina natural position, if the cow should want hel ? a 
the position of the calf may be ascertained after ye 
waters have been seen. -A cord ‘ought to be in 
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tach to the fore-legs of the calf; in order 
ach natural exertion. The head’ to. be 
xr of obstruction. 

atural position. No. 1, as above. No at 
urn the calf (this position being favourable 
tion), but use expedition, for fear it. be 
_ Press the haunches back with the palm 
d, take hold of the bend of the heugh of 
pull at it, and reach the foot; both feet 
be brought forth. No. 2, Reduce the 
‘proper situation, between the fore-legs, 
hold of the nose, or the face-bone. -A 
s needful, which must be kept to the full 
n the body, that instant advantage may be 
f every throe, the fingers being properly 
. 3, Gently move the calf back, and bring 
d forth to the lees. No. 4, Push the ealf 
find the head; pull at the nose; this re- 
iidress, but it is useless to employ force till 
d be in its proper place. No. 5 and 6, Push 
back against the shoulders and brisket : the 
be found folded under the belly ; bring the 
ward, one at a time, the hand being gently 
on the bend of the knee. Should the head 
nuch swelled and brufsed to be returned, it 
e skinned and amputated. Dissect in a 
line from the poll to the nose, force the skin 
the first joint of the neck, divide the head 
body, pushing the latter back to obtain 
the Ameen: The loose skin must be ‘pre- 
apped over the ragged bone, and an as- 
uld have fast hold, im order to guide at 
e haunch-bones of the cow; should it 
, put back instantly. No. 7, Tf one hind 
put it back; the calf cannot be brought 
th a hinder and fore-leg together, and the 
( e between the knee and hough will be im- 
y discovered. The head being donbled 
ist of course be reduced to its —, place. 


ee = 
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“The cow being strong and quiet, the, business 
be effected with care and patience; but shoulg 42. 
hook be positively necessary, hold must be taken, 
either in the sockets of the eyes, cavity of the ea.” 
-corin the jaw. The case of dropsy in the calf way 
‘be sufficiently apparent by its preternatural sii } 
use the knife carefully, should that be necessary, mi) 
pierce the belly of the calf. Vouk a 
A late writer of good authority says, “When - 
every other plan has failed for turning the calf, san 
as to put him into a favourable position for delivery 
the following has often succeeded. Let the cow a 
thrown down in a proper situation and placed oy 
her back; then, by means of ropes and a pulley ate 
tached to a beam above, let the hind parts be raised 
up, so as to be considerably higher than the fore. 
parts; in this position, the calf may be easily put 
back towards the bottom of the uterus, so as to ad 
mit of being turned, or his head and fore-legs” 
brought forward without difficulty,’ ba 
There is a very material obstruction which fre. 
quently happens to the calving of cows. Itis called 
a horning of the lye or calf-bed, when the passage of 
it is contracted into a very small circumference, in- 
somuch, that at the ftll, time of gestation, it will 
not admit so much as the smallest hand, and grows 
so sinewy or horned, as renders it utterly impossible 
for the cow to calve without assistance, and many” 
cattle have died under this dreadful inconvenience — 
when it might have been easily prevented. But 8° 
little has been known hitherto of the diseases pecU-— 
liar to black cattle, that many thousands have fallen 
victims to untimely death, that a simple remedy 
_ operation might have saved. 4 | fl 
In the case before observed, it must take a cons 
derable length of time before it is contracted as it 
often found: but no suspicion or-dread can reasOh” 
ably take place, until near the time when the beast 
has arrived at the end of nine months, her full @™” 


g young, when they generally make a re- 
paration, or falling of the parts of genera- 
a few days or weeks before calving: but in 
is hornedness of the calf-bed, it is observed 
are backward in making these necessary 
ms preparatory to the approaching change; 
en this 1s noticed, more than usual observa- 
t to be taken, for when they do not pre- 
regular manner, they seldom have the 
nature in due course, for the delivery of 
hen. But when the beast is observed sick 
‘, and has reached the end of her time, | 
dread of this is apprehended, there is no dan- 
ropriety in searching with the hand, in 
e satisfied whether that part is open or 
p; as previously described; yet the greatest 
iecessary that the inquiry be made with 
t, and the hand that is introduced must be 
ered with soap and water, or greased with 
tesh butter, or some. such thing, that will 
¢ irritation in the neck of the womb. 
if it be found in the state described in -any: 
d a certainty of the beast being at its full 
the common sickness and symptoms for 
ho time should be lost until the animal be 
. The difficulty greatly depends on know-, 
what degree it is grown up: it is sometimes 
as not to admit the end of a finger; but, 
le exertion, it may give so much way as 
ll knife may be introduced, whose blade 
ot be above an inch and a half in length, 
sharp, with a hollow on the back part of 
_ for the end of the fore-finger to guide the 
n cutting, and to cover the point and edge 
oduced, which must be covered as much 
bl ‘with the hand. Its handle ought to be 
» and the fore-finger of the operator should al- 
be kept forward on the knife, to prevent any 
that might arise from the edge of it. The. 


~) 
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- horny cirele is sometimes so hard and gristly, thal 
takes more exertion than may have been expegtay 
from the nature of the place; but as soon ast is ang 
through, the beast will find a very material diffe 
ence, and strive to void her burden if possible whe, 
every exertion of art ought to be used for her reljop 
When the business is happily over, the woundeq 
‘parts within must be taken care of by providing 
one pint of rectified spirit of wine camphorated, 4) 
anoint the wound, and any other part which may 
have been exposed to the air bruised, or over ‘dian 
tended. This may be conveyed up the neck of the 
womb by a syringe, spunge, or linen rag filled with” 
it, and carried thither by a small hand, well foment. 
ed. with some of the foregoing articles for that pun 
pose. Let the beast be kept moderately warm, and 
in a comfortable situation, allowing her at all tin 0g 
a plentiful supply of good, dry, and sweet litter. — 

This mode of managing, in preternatural contrac. 
tions of the passage, is recommeuded by Mr. Rows 
lin; but much will always depend on the judicious 
observations of an experienced judge. Cie 
_.. 92. SWELLING OF THE UDDER. 


/ This disease attacks cows about the time of calv« 
ing, and is sometimes so considerable as to cause alt 
abscess to form. As soon as it is observed, let thé 
animal be bled freely, and take a pound of Epsom 
salt, dissolved in a quart of gruel, to which a little 
castor or linseed oil may be added. ‘The swohe 
udder should be frequently fomented with a deco@ 
tion of mallows, elder, or hemlock. ‘The best MIS 
thod of doing this is to dip large woollen cloths 
the hot decoction, and, after wringing, let them ™ 
applied so as to cover,the whole udder: this p?P°" 
should be continued for some time, and repe@e 
several times a day. When, by these means; © 
inflammation has been removed, some degree ~ 
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1ot painful swelling, may remain; to dis- 
the following liniment, ek Re rubbed on 
ce or twice a Aa cy 


ed A 4h ounces, | 
Piriencine; EM it SE OURCEL 


r of a ammonia, ~ half an ounce. 


-e of catchin cold. or a CHILL, as it 3 is 
1 monly rat in this ease, the appetite 
in hed, the coat -stares, the breathing is 
d , and there is some degree of fever.— 
, ? Bing is de iicin h TREO” at, first, and 


: in ‘alt PO GES). GS i Nip 
rlard, = - ~- 6 ounces. 
Jour of mustard, §- 17 ounce. 

n y>.« or "Water, eo a quart. 


at imal should be taken. Nae, cover, and fed 
arm mashes of bran. or malt. One ounce 
may be put. into her Nae morning: and 


23. Cars. 


18 of cows are sometimes chafed by a 
st their thighs when they are cat-hammed, 
close-behind. Both. the udder-and thighs 
20W are sometimes quite raw and. ulcerated. 
, remedy in these cases is to wash the parts 
ith warm soap and water, and afterwards 
them frequently with a mixture of Goulard 
amphorate spirits. 
feats of cows are sometimes Ie a which 
monly owing to want of cleanliness in the 
When this happens, the treatment recom- a 
aT 


this does not succeed, the teats may be anoint 


lected, or, as country people say, ‘The yellows 4. — 
fallen into the udder,’ the lowest part containing — 


lodge in the cavity, which should be syringed witht 1 


the milk is squeezed out. _ There is no occasion for 


or horns. ‘The body is often swollen, which is most — 


ministered, the pain becomes more violent: and; 


order most commonly terminates in death. 
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inended above for chapping may be followed 5 or if 


with what is called unguentum nutritum. Te ae 
teats are very painful, the cracks may first be batheq — 
with a little laudanum, and afterwards filled up with 1 
finely powdered prepared chalk. 1 ton: Pe 

When the udder is inflamed, and matter is col. 


the matter should be opened, that the matter may 
run off freely. When this has been done, the pare 
should be kept clean, and no matter allowed tg — 


warm water. To get rid of the matter completely, i 
make an opening in the side of the teat, a little 
above its extremity, or the orifice through which — 


cramming tents into the cavity, or daubing the ud. _ 
der with filthy ointments; it is quite sufficient to — 
bathe and Syringe with warm water twice or three — 
times a day, which will effectually prevent an accu- _ 
mulation of matter; and if the healing’ process goes — 
on languidly, a mixture of spirit and water, or a so. 
lution of white vitriol, may be injected." © 

080 an 

: | 


24, GRIPES.. | x 

Symptoms.—Cattle, particularly young cattle, are 
extremely subject to colic. It is first indicated by — 
restlessness in the animal, often lying down, groal- — 
ing, or striking against the belly with the hind-feet 


observable on the left side. The pulse is generally _ 
in its natural state. If proper remedies are not ad . 


length, inflammation takes place, which is indica 
by the pulse becoming very quick, and the eats: 
horns, and feet, cold: when this happens, the dis 
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_This disease, in horned cattle, is gene- 
effect of costiveness, or a retention of food 
stomach. Sometimes, however, it hap- 
I he bowels are in a lax or natural state. 
t are fed upon grains are very liable to this 
such, also, as are kept upon dry food are 
ittacked by it. When flatulent colic takes 
lependent of costiveness, it is generally oc- 
by feeding greedily upon fresh succulent 
by drinking cold water when heated by 
and comes on rather suddenly; but, when 
ed by costiveness, the ae Se is generally 
Then the colic originates in costiveness, 
medicines are, of course, the essential re» 
ut they should be combined with aromatics 
ants, as in the following formule: ‘ 
rbadoes aloes, - -  halfanounce. _ 
‘bonat of potash, | 3 drachms. 
ered ginger, half an ounce. 
se ° 1 pint. 

of turpentine, bi) ON GRE, 

mseed oil, = -. + 8 ounces, 


Ls 


for one dose. Bh EO TN 
n the above medicine cannot be procured in 


mon salt, - «+ half a pound. 
et oil, linseed oil, or any © hele 
<ind of oil that is not very | 

ancid, or even melted = — | 
it ’s lard, i, ft we half a pound. 
of mustard; = — 1 ounce. 
eae: P re A nant, 


this a glass of spirit may be added. 
he animal is in good condition, or the inner — 
the eyelid is unusually red, she should be 


eely; but if the complaint is attended with 
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fooseness, or if the bowels are in their natural Joy 
state, particularly if the animal appears rather weak ‘4 
and the inner surface of the eyelid pale, the follow? 
ing carminative drink should be given, and no blogg J 
taken Ge oy To MST HogiT a) ‘a 


Oi of turpentine, + - <Lounce, 7) 
Tincture of opium, - | -~  6drachms. 
Spirit of nitrous ether, - 2 ounces i” 
Water, .-  - +--+ > 1 pint... a 


| r 
“Mix, for one dose. | PELE 2s a 
When the purging drink is found to be necessary 
its operation may be promoted by clysters. It may _ 
not be unnecessary to observe, that when the colie 
is caused by feeding greedily upon grains, or any — 
other kind of food, the cow must be fed cautiously — 
for several days after, and take the following sto. 
machic drink once or twice a:day, in order to restore 
the tone. or energy of the stomach : q 


Powdered ginger, - - — half an ounce. 
Powdered gentian - - . 1 ounce. 
Carbonet of ammonia, - 2 drachms. | 
Infuston of camomile flowers, I pint. a 


Mix, for one dose. : ae 4 
On the other hand, should the disease have been 
occasioned by costiveness, or feeding upon dry food, 
the state of the bowels must be attended to, after 
the animal has been relieved by the operation of the 
purgative drink ; as the tendency to costiveness wil : 
probably continue, unless it is removed by a change 
of food. When this cannot be done, some 4 ; 
should be mixed with the food, if the animal W? 
eat it; if not, she should be drenched with three % | 
four ounces of salt dissolved in water daily: ¢ 
will serve to open her bowels in a slight degree, all a 
increase her appetite for watet, with which 3° 
_ should be freely supplied. a a 


_ 
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Ls Le 
25. Foc-sicKNEss. 


tle are put into a field of young clover 
ss, especially if they have recently been 
or or dry fodder, they are apt to eat vo- 
f their new repast; and the young succu- 
when received into the Pc tei soon 
d produces such a quantity of air, as to 
e stomach to a violent and dangerous degree. 
ius affected are said to be over-fed, hove, or 
or the affection of the stomach thus pro- 
called over-feeding, or sometimes fog-sick- 
not speedily relieved, the animal’s stomach 
uently bursts, from the inability to eva- 
he accumulated air; for there seems, in these 
‘be a constriction of the gullet, so that the 
ot escape upwards, while the number of 
-and the spasmodie contraction produced 
nusual distention, prevents its passage by 


necessity of speedily relieving the animal, 
ad the employment of what must at first 


stabbing the animal. An opening is made 


> 


=> 


the fermentation of the food has escaped. — 
ng the animal is a remedy that should not 
ecourse to but on the most urgent necessity 3 


- & 


Po 


n considered as a very desperate remedy ; _ 


sharp pen-knife into the paunch, in the thin | 
tween the last rib and the huckle bone; and 
his the air rapidly escapes. Sometimes 
rel of a quill is inserted into the wound, to | 

its closing before all the air that is produced — 


wound can seldom be made with such nicety — 
. to wound some important organ, especially — 
A tge blood-vessel. Indeed, frequently the 
on of the stomach, and consequently of the — 
and muscles of the belly, is so great, that the | 

1t the knife is introduced, a dreadful rent | 
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takes place, producing such a wound as may he at. 4 
tended. with fatal consequences. q 

Happily this operation is not often necessary al 
it is found. that the administration of some intemal 
stimulating medicines will check, the fermentation 


of the green fodder, and promote the absorption of | 


the extricated air. Many farmers have for some 
time given tar with this intention, administering an 
ego shell full to each beast: of late, however, the 
use of ardent spirits has been introduced; and it j, 
found that a pint of whiskey or gin, mixed with an 
equal quantity of water, is the most efficacious re. 
medy. Laudanum has also been recommended, byt 


probably it is not superior to common spirits. 


It has been the practice with some farmers, to in. 
troduce, on these occasions, the common rope, em. 
ployed in cases of choaking into the stomach, and 
move it up and down, so as to produce a gradual _ 
evacuation of the air; but we should suppose that — 
the evacuation produced in this way must be ex. — 
tremely slow. — ae ofl 
- Dr. Monro, senior, of Edinburgh, some years ago 
contrived an elastic tube, that might be introduced 


_ down the throat into the stomach of the animal, and 


a a a 


thus speedily and effectually evacuate the air. The 
tube is to be composed of iron. wire, as large asa 
common stocking wire, or about one-sixteenth part 
of an inch diameter, twisted round a smooth iron — 

rod, three-eighths of an inch diameter, in order to 


give it a cylindrical form ; and after taking it off 
the rod, it is to be covered with smooth leather. 


To the end of the tube which is intended to be 
passed into the stomach, a brass pipe, two inches 
long, of the same size as the tube, and pierced with 
a. number of large. holes, is to be firmly connected. | 
To prevent the tube from bending too muc® 
within the mouth or gullet, in the time of passing ¥ 
down into the stomach, an iron-wire, one-eighth % 
an inch diameter, and of the same length as ™° 
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ut within ‘it, which is to be withdrawn 


s found that the space from the fore-teeth 
ler-jaw, to the bottom of the first stomach 


- CD 


ch a tube, five fact and nine “inches long, 
llet aud stomach of a living ox. The 
therefore to be six feet long, shat © we 
sure of its answering in the largest oxen. _ 
the tube is passed into the stomach, it may 
wed to remain for any length of time; as 
t is pressed to one side of the throat, it does 
tercept the breathing of the animal. The 
, part of the elastic and condensed er air 
eadily discharged through the tube; and if 
ght necessary, the remainder of it, or the 
us drink, may be sucked out by a bellows 
the upper end of the tube, witha couple of 
ne at its muzzle, and the other at the side 
30 disposed as to allow the air to pass in the 
mn from the stomach upwards. — | 
ns of such a tube, the air is not bik inert 
discharged than by stabbing the animal; 
dangers “avoided which the stabbing occa- 
t so much by the irritation which the 
eates, as that the air, and the other con- 
the stomach, getting into the cavity of the 
ween the containing parts and the bowels, 
uch a degree of inflammation as frequently 
atal to the animal. This tube may be also 
the purpose of introducing stimulant me- 
into the stomach, when the contraction at 
r orifice would prevent their being given 
ome such contrivance. 
Blaine has simplified this mode of relief much, 
Nvention of an instrument, for which he was 
d by the Society for the Encouragement of 
h fifty guineas. This is simply a cane of 
rable diameter, and six feet in length, for 
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oxen; to which is affixed a knob of wood 4 » 
end, to be introduced into the stomach,, Tha ¢ 
sheep is ‘considerably smaller, and three fee, loa 
‘This instrument, for its simplicity, is much to uf 
preferred, as it is found to occasion the evacuati q 
of the air as effectually as the other. - In cages.) 
emergency, and in a judicious hand, the flexible pp, 
of a common cart-whip might answer the end.” 

In performing this operation an assistant is to Jo, 
hold of the cows horn with one hand, and. the pay 
which divides the nostrils ‘with the. other, "The 
operator is to take the tongue in his left hand, ang 
with his right he is to force the instrument dowp 
the gullet. As soon as it enters the paunch, a goog 
deal of air will rush out. The instrument may re, 
main in the stomach, without injuring the animal; 
until the air is perfectly evacuated. = 
_ Any one, unaccustomed to handle cattle, wouk 
feel some difficulty in using the above instruments; 
but, if the horn be held firmly with the left hand, 
and the part which divides the nostrils. be oraspé ‘ 
firmly with the right hand, the cow will generally 
submit quietly to the operator. 9) 
_. When’the animal has obtained some relief by these 


a 


means, let one of the following drinks be givens 
oR a to. Sie 

Powdered ginger, - half an on i 
Spirit of nitrous ether,’ 2 ounces. f 

Oil of peppermint, - 30drops. © 

‘Warm water, - ~- 1 pint. ‘if 


% 


ie 


Mix, for one dose. 
No. 2. 


‘Powdered carraways, = ‘1 ounce. a 
Ginger, nak cota * - ip drachms. a 
Warm gle, - ..- (+. Tpnt. @ 
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No. 3. | | 
- _ 1 ounee. 
rilla bark, ooteett ee th toga ie GraChMs. 


fusion of camomile flowers and ginger is 
od stomachic in such cases; and it might 
till better perhaps, by infusing the ingre- 
t ale instead of water, — tL algie 
ttle have suffered a severe attack of ‘this 
the stomach is.generally weakened by it: 
e, therefore, is necessary, in order to pre- 
mn. For several days after, they should 
r sparingly, or not allowed to eat much. 
me; and every morning and evening, for 
' four days, may take one of the above 


96. CHOAKING, © 


y have a difficulty of swallowing from 
es; either from the unusual narrowness 
t, or from the morsel attempted to be 
d being too large.: The latter very fre- 
happens to cattle who are fed upon turnips 
es; and the choaking thus produced some- 
Wes very dangerous, as, if the obstruction 
dily removed, the animal will die for 
breath. The method commonly employed 
‘ountry farmers for unchoaking cattle, as 
, is to thrust down the throat a large 
ravelled at the end, and well greased. 
“succeeds: but it isa clumsy method; and 
xe, by having been long used, or becoming 
Id lose its stiffness, it will be bent in en- 
uring to force down the obstruction: or, if the 

rend be not pretty large, or the obstructing 
n irregular shape, the rope may pass’ be- 
aX 


) 


oF ; 
Bi 
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tween the sides of the gullet and the obstrucj. 
without this being removed. Several intelhe.. 
farmers have therefore laid aside the use of thegl ” 
~and have contrived an instrument similar to rf y 
probang employed by surgeons. ; he 
Mr. Alexander, an ingenious farmer in Tyee 
dale, has invented an useful instrument of this ky a 
which is described as follows: | bi Ac a 
Take three small canes, of the thickness of 9, 
little finger or thereabouts; of the length of 51 fog 
that they may reach down the throat, and into ¢¢ 
stomach of the largest ox. These canes are to fa 
bound together by a strong smooth twine rolleg 
tightly about them (the circles of the twine touch, 
ing each other) from top to bottom. Bee’s wax jg 
then to be rubbed along the twine, to fill up any 
inequalities, and the whole rod. is to be well oiled 
_ before it is used. There is a round knob at each 
end; the larger 24 inches in diameter for larger cat. 
tle, the other less for lesser cattle. 'These knobs 
are formed of the twine rolled hard, and when 
formed, may be strengthened in their position, by 
being sewed by means of a shoemaker’s aw! or brag, 
and a waxed bristled thread, such as they employ 
The thread knobs are made tapering up the canes 
from their broad extremity; but it must be Ie 
marked, that the surface of this extremity 1s not 
rounded like a clue, but hollowed into the form 
acup. The intention of this hollowed form 18, @ 
make certain of catching hold of the obstructing 

_ body; as, if the knob was round, it might pass °) 
it. After the knobs are formed, they are cove’ 
with soft leather, which by its flexibility will adapt 
itself to the hollow end of the knob as soon as? 
reaches an obstacle. The knobs must be secul? 
fixed to the canes, for if they fall off, they leave rn 
indigestible substance in the stomach. Such 18 © 

_ Alexander’s probang, the only obvious improve” 
on which is, to make the knobs of sponge: 
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1 to the canes, by passing twine through 
pred in them, and adding at each end two or 


ie 


xactly like a surgeon’s probang. The 
preferable to the twine, as it will not be 
o injure the animal’s throat by its hard- 
adapt itself more readily to the form of 
acle, and may be more firmly fixed to the 


a7. SNORES. 


ometimes takes place within the nostrils a 
ng of thick clotted matter, which, when it 
to any considerable height, very much ob- 
piration, and produces a snivelling noise 
- air passes through the nostrils. This 
is called the sores or snevils, and is al- 
suliar to cattle. It is sometimes mistaken 
isorder of the throat, where it is imagined 
ome obstruction: but when this rattling 
found to attend the breathing of cattle, it 
erally be discovered whether or not it be 
n question, by a careful inspection of 
. The swelling thus produced in the 
1erally goes on to suppuration, and when 
e animal is relieved. ‘The object of our 
nt must therefore be to hasten the suppura- 
y the application of warm stimulating fo- 
or liniments. A very common applica- 
ese cases, is the oil of bays injected up 
ie nostrils; but perhaps the steam of warm 
would answer.every good purpose, and might 
applied, by putting a warm bran mash into 
s bag, and tying it to the animal’s head; and 
y be repeated till the imposthume breaks, The 
Lshould, in the mean time, be kept in a well 
ed house, and should be fed on nourishing diet. 


ighits of twine, for the purpose of catching © 
-any obstacle, thus making the instrument. 
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28. Loss OF THE Cup. 

rT 

Symptoms.—That acute kind of indigestion nil 
been already described which comes on rather sud 
denly, from feeding greedily in rich succulent ya. 
ture, under the head Mog-sickness. The diseaga 
however, we are now to notice, is of a different da. 
scription. ‘The earlier stages of this complaint an 
not marked by very striking symptoms. The ap 
mal has a dull or languid appearance, and generally 
a rough unhealthy coat and tight skin. The appa. 
tite is diminished, and at leneth he ceases to chew 
the cud. The eyes and mouth have generally q 
yellow appearance. | oe fe 
Causes.—Though this disease generally proceeds 
from over-feeding in rich pastures, yet it is some 
times connected with a diseased state of the liver — 
Cure.—To cure this disease, it should be attacked 
at an early period; for when the liver has become 
_ affected in a considerable degree, it terminates fa 
tally. Should there be any appearance of costive- 
ness, the following warm laxative is first to be givent 


Barbadoes aloes, - te half an ounce. _ 
Castile soap, - »« 6 drachms, 
SAU CT ce ee. wi, GLACE S. a 
Cascarilla bark, - - 2 drachms, od 
| | Warm water, - - 1 pint. : 
| rie Mix. i 


The bowels, however, are more commonly in 4 
doose state, and the dung has an unhealthy appe@™ 
ance. In this case, let the following tonic dreu@” 
be given morning and evening, and let the anim® 


be kept in a warm and sheltered situation : 4 
‘Cascarilla bark, = - -  $drachms. 


Gin A ” = = 3 drachms. 


Carbonat of Soda, + - © 2 drachms. 
"To be given in a pint of ale. | 
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y be necessary to repeat, that this, like most 


sessary EXpense is often incurred. 
29. JAUNDICE OR YELLOWS, 


ioe This diaduse may be known, princi- 
y yellowness of the eyes and mouth; a dull 


is acommon symptom. It may be distin- 

from the former disease by the costiveness 

niformly attends it, and by the animal ap- 

o be in more pain. | 

— The immediate causes of this disorder is 

truction of the gall-pipe, commonly owing to 
ition of gall-stones; but the primary cause 

ased state of the liver. ae | 


y generally be accomplished by giving the 


in the intermediate time, the following 
very morning and evening. ) 


tile soap, - = half an ounce. 
e turpentine, half an ounce. 
er, ~ = Sdrachms. 
wdered gentian root, 1 ounce. 


water, and afterwards the ginger and 


‘more advanced stage of this disorder, the 
8 open so injured, as to render a cure 


e 


ral diseases of cattle, may generally be 
by timely attention; but in attempting a 
r they have existed some time, a great deal 


id appearance, and debility; a loss of appe- 


—At the commencement of the disorder, a 


xative directed for the foregoing complaint, — 
ating it after an interval of five or six days, 


hey are incorporated; then add gradually 


pe etable writer on this subject says, ‘In cat- 
mit of emetic tartar may be tried at the first _ 
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appearance of the disease, as the efforts of vomitiy 

may assist in promoting the passage of the eal 
stone. If, however, the disease should arise in eon, 
sequence of previous inflammation of the livep. 
vomits will be of no use, and the best remedies wij} 
be mercurial purgatives with soap. ‘The food shoujig 
consist of succulent and watery substances, especial] 

of fresh grass; as it is found that when cattle affect, — 
- €d with this disease are sent to pasture, they com, 
monly soon recover. Warm mashes of bran or malt 
should be given frequently, both to obviate costive, — 
ness, and as being good articles of dict. If the © 
disease should continue obstinate, and the use of 

mercurial medicines should be found necessary, the 
animal must be confined within doors during night 
and bad weather. It will be proper, whenever the 
weather and other circumstances permit, to give the — 
animal regular exercise in the open air; but if ne. 
cessity obliges us to keep him within doors, the 
whole body, but especially the belly, should be well — 
rubbed for a considerable time twice or thrice a day. 
‘This friction will be proper, even though regular 
exercise can be taken in the open air.” 


30. ABORTION. 


Amongst the many accidents and disorders to 
which cattle are subject, abortion may be named, 
on which subject we will offer a few remarks. 

Cows sometimes suffer abortion, or, as it is called, 
slip their calf, before the usual time of labour. This 
accident may be brought on by violent exercise, @ — 
pecially by leaping hedges or ditches; by sudden 

frights, knocks, or bruises; and it is also said that it 
' may arise from bad smells, and ardent desire in {°” 
cow; but these latter causes are probably imaginaly 
It is advised by some to keep cows who have a 
their calves as free from having any communicatll 
with the rest of the cattle as possible, under the 1ae 
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e accident may become infectious ; and it 1s 
| that experience has shown, that without 
sare and management, it may go through the 
stock, and even return the next. season, if the 


very remarkable. 


; has been occasioned by great exertion, it 
oof that the animal is extremely weak, and 
st be put on a more nourishing diet,. and 
trengthening remedies; but, in general, little 
ired after such an accident but rest, and per- 
} warm bran mash. The latter may be fre- 
given to cows iasline pregnancy, as costive- 
ly be a great means of producing abortion. 


aah, ‘Cow-rox. c 


ymptoms and origin of this disease amongst 
lave been briefly described by Dr Jenner, in 
jlications on the subject. The first of these 
ed in 1798,while Dr. Jenner was practising 
celey in Gloucestershire, where he had an op- 
of frequently seeing the disease. 


1 of cows are kept, and the office of milking 


One of the former having been appointed to 
ressings to the heels of a horse affected with 
e, and, not paying due attention to cleanli- 
utiously bears his part in milking the cows, 
ome particles of the infectious matter adhering 
gers. When this.is the case, it commonly 
is that a disease is communicated to the cows, 
the cows to the dairy maids, which spreads 


el its unpleasant consequences. This dis- 
| Obtained the name of the cow-pox. It 


cattle are kept.. We cannot vouch for the — 
of these assertions; but, if true, the cireum- 


hen a cow has slipt her young, unless this — 


us dairy country,’ says Dr. Jenner, ‘a great 


ormed indiscriminately by men and maid ser- - 


he farm, until the most of the cattle and do- 
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somewhat approaching to livid, and are surroundeg — 


troublesome. The animals become indisposed, and 


béing chiefly produced’ by the transition which is 


the milk is preternaturally accumulated, and t 


appears on the nipples of the cows in the form gg 
irregular pustules. At their first appearance, the, 
are commonly of a palish blue, or rather of a colour 


by an erysipelatous inflammation. These pustule. 
unless a timely remedy be applied, frequently degg. 
nerate into phagedenic ulcers, which prove extremely — 


the secretion of milk is much lessened.’ 

There sometimes appears another kind of eruption 
on the udder of the cow, which, on a superficial view, — 
may be mistaken for cow-pox. It consists of g 
number of white blisters on the nipples, and these 
blisters are filled with a whitish serous fluid. They 
are to be distinguished from the pustules that take 
place in the cow-pox, by their not having the blueish 
colour of the latter, and by their never eating into 
the fleshy parts, being confined to the skin, and 
ending in scabs. This eruption also appears to be 
infectious, but not nearly in so high a degree as the 
true cow-pox. — 2 — 
- Dr. Jenner considers this spurious eruption as — 


made‘by the'cow in the spring, from a poor diet fo — 
one that is more nourishing, by which the udder at _ 
this season becomes more than usually vascular for 
the supply of milk. There is, however, anothel — 
sort of inflammation and pustules, which appears t0 — 
be not uncommon in all the dairy counties im the 
west of England. A cow intended to be exposed 
for sale, and having naturally a’ small udder, is, for® — 
day or two previously, neither milked by the milkely 


nor is her calf suffered to have access to her; thus 
7 - 


The — 


udder and nipple become greatly distended. " 
pa 


consequences frequently are inflammation and 
tular eruption. ae 
As the eruption of the cow-pox disappears ™ a 
few days, little more is required than to keep ‘ i 
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lean, and handle them as carefully as possible 
‘milking. | : i: 


32. Corps. 


ell known in most breeding countries, that 
any calves die every year of an unknown 
ith which they are affected very shortly 
ith. The common name which this disease 
s, in the northern parts of the kingdom, is 
is; and while its fatal and widely extended 
are the subject of just regret, the disease 
looked on as incurable, and no pains are 
to investigate its nature, symptoms, and 
and no remedies suggested as a cure or pre- 
» Whatever be its nature, this disease is 
ngly dangerous, and so extremely rapid (ter- 
( .. are ssuigons aime useless even before it 
ost all calves that are said to have died of 
#$ appear, when they are opened up, exceed- 


Ns. 


bly swelled, and have some resemblance to 
passing through the internal parts, from 
probably, the disease has its name. Every 
m indicates a considerable degree of plethora, 
ry high degree of inflammation. — 

mmonly observed, that calves are most 
e affected during the first days, or weeks, 
ey are calved. If they outlive five or six 

ey are seldom in any danger. My 
that suck their mothers, we believe, it will 


, are not so Hable to the disease as those 
d by the hand. . Loe | 
featest number of calves who fall a sacrifice 
ase, if not the whole of them, are those 


losely confined to the house from their 


oy 


frequently in a night’s time), that all 


and the small leaders, or ligaments, are 


hout ever being exposed to the free open | 


& 
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air without doors. It is a well-known fact, ther _ 
calves. who are dropt without, and remain i a 
| ath the 
fields, are in little or no danger. Cows that are |aig — 
on to graze for beef frequently turn out to be jy 
calf; and it is no uncommon thing to see them dro 
their calves in the midst of frost and snow ; and ye 7 
these young creatures, if they can once get to theiy 
feet without being frozen to the ground, are hearty — 
and well. Calves, lambs, and foals, require exeregg — 
and fresh air; and nature directs them to take g — 
ereat deal.” It is astonishing to see with what foreg 
and vigour (particularly the calf), and how lon, ie 
they will run. But this free, unconstrained, ang — 
severe exercise without doors, seems to be the very — 
thing that makes them thrive, and to be necessary — 
to their very existence. tu. ‘ 
he great object is to prevent this disease ; and 
the following method of treating the new-borm 
calves, practised by a correspondent of the Farmer's _ 
‘Magazine, seems to be attended with complete 
‘SUCCESS. | . | . 
The time when this gentleman’s cows are bulled 
is regularly noted down in a book; and when they 
are near calving, they are watched frequently night 
and day. As soon as the calf is dropped, it is Te 
ceived into a large basket or scull made of willows 
with a handle at each end, and plenty of clean straw 
init. It is then carried by two persons to the sta¥” 
in the calf-howse, where it is gently rubbed with 
straw. The calf-house is next to the cow-byre 5 a” : 
- is fitted up with stalls like a stable, about three feet 
wide, and about five feet long. Every stall shuts™ 
by itself, with a door and hinges, for fear of the ca 
lying back too far, to choke itself in its binding: 
As soon as the mother has had a little rest 4 . 
calving, she is milked, and a little of the milk g1¥¢. 
to the calf as early as possible. If the weather o 
cold, and the mother long in giving milk, it 18 Maer 
to the fire, and warmed in a pan until it is Ph” 


_ and then given to the calf; about six or 


our times in twenty-four hours. As the 
rs strength, the quantity may be increased; 
»much milk at one time is as bad as too lit« 


ble to stand, it is tied to a stake; as it is 
| the power of the servant to give it milk in 
gation, than when going about loose. If a 
s cold milk, it is sure to bring on a trembling, 
cords or some other malady, follows; which 
often seen exemplified amongst the neigh- 
‘young stock. : ertos & 


33. Wounps. 
wounds of cattle are most commonly caused 
g each other with their horns, or by break- 
fences; and, when deep or extensive, are 
followed by considerable inflammation. , 
treatment of wounds must depend in a great 
»on the part where they are-inflicted, and 
n of the instrument that. produced them. A 
made in the muscular parts is easily healed, 
ying slips of sticking plaster as soon as possi- 
is to keep. the edges of the wound close to- 
or where plaster cannot readily be applied, 


d tying the strings gently together.— 
the edges are found to adhere, the strings 
eut away, and the holes which they made 
fill up. Alb wounds should be made as 
ssible, before any attempt is made to heal 
Sometimes the wound is so situated that it 
admit of. being sewed up; but in these 
fe may, in general, pass silver or steel pins 
> edges, at about an inch distanee from each 
nd twist a thread crosswise from one to the 
as to form what is called the twisted-suture. 


| 
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ls, according to the size of the calf, and re- 


il it is a month or six weeks old. When the 


ag)a stitch or two through the edges of the 


ne 


oil form a good digestive, as it is termed. And, 
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In all cases where sutures are used, it will be prope, 
to apply a sticking plaster over the edges of the : 
wound. inhi einen 

But this mode of treatment can be proper only, 
such superficial wounds where a flap of the skin 4 | 
separated; and, in this case, great care must be 
taken not to apply any stimulating fluid, as Clater | 


advises. Should there be any dirt or other Matter 


about the wound, it will be sufficient to wash it ofp 
with warm water. or vere : | 
When the wound is considerable, and some ip, 
portant parts have been injured, the irritating treat, | 
ment commonly adopted by farriers often destroys 
the animal; and, in slighter wounds, their stimulat. 
ing application tend rather to retard, than promote 
recovery. In deep and extensive wounds, affecting 
important parts, every method must be employed, — 
as early as possible, to prevent a fatal inflammation — 
from taking place. . Bleeding is the first remedy; 


‘and, immediately after, let a purgative or laxative 


drink be given, and foment the part with a decoc- — 
tion of mallows, elder, or hemlock, until the inflam. 
mation has subsided. : | O. | 

When the inflammation occasioned by the wound 


has been thus removed, it will be proper to examine 


it with a probe, to ascertain whether any matter be 
confined or not; as, in that case, it may be necessary 
to enlarge the original wound, to give it vent, OF 
make an opening in another more depending situ 
tion, that it may run off freely. Some stimulating 
application may also be proper at this period, suc 


‘as a solution of blue vitriol; or,— 


| ‘Tincture of myrrh, oe - _ ounces. 
- Sublimate, -. - - 19 grains. 
Mix. ee | | ' 
One part of oil of turpentine to two parts of swee 


d, if 


an ointment is preferred, take— 
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Hogs’ lard, ee 2 oT 8 ounces.’ 
Bees’ Wax, - - - 1 ounce. 
Xommon turpentine, i(k 6 ounces. 


; them together; and, when taken from the 
d one ounce of powdered verdigrease ; contin- 
tirring the mixture until it is cold. 

deep cpt or in such as the parts are much 
7 sewing 1 s highly improper. Wounds of 
ly. through which the bowels pass out, are 
‘dangerous, and require the most delicate 
gement. Dr. Ciater has advised a variety of 
ing medicines to be applied to the bowel ; 
which we find eamphor, oil of turpentine, 
it of wine; tempered, however, with oint- 
Goulard water, &e.; any of which, except 
ter, must, we should suppose, produce a fatal 
mation of the part. The first thing to be 
when this accident happens, is to put back 
wel into the belly as tenderly as possible: but 
dirt, hair, or other matter, be observed upon 
it, it must first be carefully washed off with 
water. When the bowel has been replaced, 
‘ound must be stitched up by means of a 
od needle and threads doubled, or small twine, 
yaxed (with bees’ wax): a roller, or bandage, 
to be applied. The animal is to be kept at 
In a spare, opening diet, of grass or bran; and, 
ny degree costive, a dose of castor oil may be 
The treatment of the wound is of little im- 

te; the great object is to keep the bowel in 

uation. It sometimes happens that a great 
f air gets into the, gut, after it has escaped 
e belly, and so distends it, as to render it 
it, if not impracticable, to replace it through | 
iginal wound. When, after a careful and pa- 

trial, this is found to be the case, the wound is. 
D enlarged, so as to allow of the gut slash re- 


ra 


Short time. Should it be thought necessary, how — 


blister. In slight bruises, from the pressure of the — 


_. Goulard’s extract, - half an ounce. 
_ Ninegar, - -. =. 4 ounces. 
‘Water, dy Se om 1 pint. 
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placed. This must be done cautiously, the knif, 
being guarded by the fore-finger. a 

Bleeding from wounds seldom proves dangeroy. — 
in cattle, and, if left to nature, generally stops y, : 


ever, to stop the bleeding, the most effectual meth 
of doing it, next to that of tying the blood-vessel, j. 
pressure, by putting bolsters of tow or sponge on the 
bleeding part, and supporting it firmly with ban. — 
dage, During the progress. of the wound. towards | 
healing, the new flesh often rises above the surface — 
or appears to be produced too luxuriantly ;. to check 
this, a little powdered blue vitriol, mixed with bole 
may be sprinkled.on the part.) on 


84. STRAINS AND BRUISES. 


When these accidents occur in a considerable de. 
gree, or if an important part has been injured, — 
bleeding is highly proper. As inflammation is the — 
common effect of these injuries, fomentations are at 
first the most proper applications; and, when the — 
infammation has subsided, the liniment recom. — 
mended for swollen udder may be rubbed on the — 
part two or three times a day. When any part of — 
the limbs has been strained, so as to occasion lame-— 
ness, if the lameness continues after this plan has ie 
been tried, it will be advisable to have recourse to 4 


yoke, or other causes, the following lotion is useful A 


Having thus noticed those disorders and accidents” 
which most commonly attack cattle, it will now 


Ss 
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o describe the means of preserving their 


85. Cow-HovusEs, on ByREs. — 


has been said on the necessity of room, 
and ventilation, in stables, is also applica- 
es. In order to avoid prolixity, we will 
byre built by Mr. Jones, in the county 
n, and which seems to afford a good mo- 
buildings of this kind: The whole length of 
ing is fifty feet, the roof shelving, its chief 
being fourteen feet; the lower extremities, 
ianda half, the other six feet. A stone 
ning up to the summit, parts the feeding- 
m the other and smaller apartment, which 
ptacle for dung. Width of the feeding- 
nineteen feet within-side. Stalls each twelve 
> by four feet two inches wide. Gangway 
et and a half, at the heels and tails of the 
eading from the doors, the first door being 
cattle, the other for the attendants. Similar 


ater in troughs, with racks and mangers. 
ttle lie on wooden platforms, perforated for 
sage of the urine. The urine runs, and the 
pushed through apertures in the wall, each 
+h is two feet square, and one between every 
lis. ‘T'here are twelve wooden flaps, or win- 
0 give light and.air to each stall. The dung 
bout twelve feet wide, sunk some feet deep 
earth, extending the whole length of the 
The walls are built partly with stone, 
‘t with wood: the roof with larch wood, as 
ment of its durability in that exposure. 
ing to Mr. Lawrence, the round or qua- 
lar form might, perhaps, either of them, be 
economical, as to space and materials, for a 
i to contain a considerable number. The 


hi 


t the opposite ends of the building. Run- — 


“ 
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oxen would most conveniently stand afound With 
their tails toward the wall, contrary to the ugg) _ 
practice, for the more easy throwing out the dun | 
from a gangway, through apertures purposely made 
in the wall, into a pit, under cover, sunk around thi 
building. The area within would, of course, be fon 
feeding, and every necessary purpose. of attendangs 
A store-chamber above completes the building, the 
chief objection to the form of which is, the greate, 
expense attendant upon the reversed position of the 
cattle, which is perhaps compensated by the great 
saving of labour, in the more easily getting rid of 
the dung. The gangway will, in course, be suff. 
eiently wide to admit the beasts to and from their 
stalls; the dung aperture in the wall may be closed 
in cold weather. | | ie ! 


36. UTILITY OF TYING CATTLE, 


It is of material importance in the wintering of — 
young stock, to keep them more warm, and shelter. 
ed from wet, than is usually done; as by this means 
- they thrive faster, with a less consumption of food, 
than in the contrary circumstances. This may be 
effected, either by tying them up in stalls, in houses 
for the purpose, or by keeping them in good sheds 
in well-inclosed yards. | 

The question of feeding the cattle tied up, OF — 
loose in the yards, in winter, has not been yet de 
cided. Each method has probably advantages. 10 
the first, the cattle thrive better than when left at 
liberty to run about the yards. Mr. Marshall found 
that in Yorkshire, cattle kept tied up, and regularly 
- fed with straw in a moderate proportion, did bette! 
than in the southern parts of the island, where lett 
loose in the midst of greater plenty. Whether this 
effect is to be ascribed to the greater warmth, 
resting better, or the being fed more regularly, 
eating with an appetite, he cannot determine. Some — 
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its of Mr. Young’s also lead to the condlu- 
it cattle stock thrive better when tied up. 
kewise show that the practice of tying up is 
ly one that can be had recourse to, where 

ot in great plenty, and the quantity of the 
y inadequate to its consumption. © 
atter method there is the advantage of a 
pply of manure, especially where the farmer 
nvenience of litter. Where, however, the 
convenience, the former method is pro- 


f management, much attention is necessary 
sping the stock constantly supplied in an 
‘proportioned manner, as in this way there 


> condition of the animals. 


37. FEEDING ByRre. 


3 now -very generally understood, that the 
eanly and comfortably cattle are kept, and 
aner and better the order in which their food 
nted to them, the better they will thrive, 
nsequently the sooner they will fatten, and 
avier they will be. With these views, and 
le additional view of saving a great propor- 
| the dung and urine of the cattle than is 
lone, so as to increase the quantity of ma- 


Mr. Hunter of Blackness in Yorfarshire, 


‘ends proposed. The byre consists of two 
ents, an inner apartment or byre for feeding 


he turnips and fodder. 


pened, and the turnip feeding commences, 


antities, and two or three men, with coarse 
; 9 VA } 


cu. 


general the most beneficial. In either 


reat advantage, both in the saving of food, 


le, and an outer apartment or barn for con- 


proper season, when the turnips are com- 


uch as possible, a byre has been construct- 


has been found, on trial, completely to an- | 


= 


nips are gathered together on the field in 
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turnip knives made from old scythes, cut off 4, 
whole of the roots, carefully cleaning the turnips, , 
the same time, from any earth which may adhere to 
them. The turnips are then carted to the turniy 
barn, the door of which is wide enough to allow the 
cart to back in, and throw them down. Here the 
men with their turnip knives are again ready imme. 
diately to cut off the whole green tops or shaws o¢ 
the turnips, and these green tops are immediately 
given to cows, young winterling cattle, sheep, &@ 
who readily eat them when fresh. The turnips, 
now quite clean, are piled up in one end of the bar 
like cannon balls, and will keep in excellent ordep — 
for months together. Should the winter storm set 
in, a small quantity of clean dry straw laid over 
them, will effectually preserve them from being in. 
jured by the frost. The other end of the barn re 
ceives the straw and litter for the use of the byre, 
The advantages proposed to be derived from this_ 
method of treating the turnips are, 1. The preserva. _ 
tion of a great many of the best turnips, which, if 
- allowed. to remain on the field during winter, are 
unavoidably spoiled by the effects of the weather, 
and the alternate operations of snow, rain, and frost. 
2. The green tops, being cut off fresh and good, are 
immediately consumed, in place of being entirely 
lost if allowed to remain on the field. 3. It saves 
much labour and trouble, both to men and horses, 
to lay in a stock of turnips at once, in place of gong 
to the field every day, whether good or bad, and 
when, as the fields are necessarily wet and soft, the 
horses, carts, and harness, are severely strained, a” 
the fields poached and cut up. f 
Lastly, By having a couple of months’ supply © 
turnips in the barn, you are never under the ne 
sity of using frosted turnips, which are often litt 
better than lumps of ice. And even if you shou 
not incline, or find it convenient, to lay in 8° large | 
a stock of turnips at once, still you can take the ®” — 
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of any good fresh day, as it occurs, to add 
x stock of turnips in the barn. | , 

right angles to the turnip barn stands the 
x byre, constructed as follows. At the dis- 
of about three feet and a half from the great 
all of the byre, there are constructed on the 
lin a straight line, ten: troughs for feeding 
arge cattle: these are of hewn pavement on all. 
and at the bottom; and they are divided from - 
r by divisions, or bridges, likewise of hewn 
nt. ‘These troughs are so constructed, that 
a small and gradual declivity from the first 
ermost, to the last and outermost one; and 
idges separating them being made with a 
arch at the bottom, a pail or bucket of water- 
| in at the uppermost runs out at the under- 
one, through a stone spout passing through 
ll; and a sweep with the broom carries off the 
Temains of the turnips, &e. rendering all 
oughs quite clean and sweet. The whole 
he cattle is thus kept perfectly clean at all 


we 


oe 


line with the feeding troughs, and immedi- 

wer them, runs a large strong beam of wood, 
one end of the byre to the other, which is 
ned by two strong upright supporters to 
placed at equal distances from the ends of 
and the main beam is again subdivided by | 
2 stakes and chains, so as to keep each of 

xen opposite to his own feeding trough and 


three and a half feet of space betwixt the 
¥ troughs and outer wall of the byre, lighted 
arther end by a glazed window, is the cattle. 
_ walk. who passes along it in front of the 
and, with a basket, deposits before each of the 
the turnips into the feeding trough of each. | , 
revent any of the cattle from choaking on 
furnips, or pieces of large ones, as they are 
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very apt to do, the chains at the stakes are contriyg a! 
of such a length, that no ox can raise his head toa 
high when eating; for in this way, it is obseryeg 
cattle are generally choaked. However, in cage it 
still should happen that an ox choaks on a tury, — 
the cattle man or feeder is provided with a ramroq. _ 
made of a piece of strong stiff rope, with a smal) 
round polished wooden head at the end of it; this 
he introduces into the mouth of the ox, and so gep, _ 
tly knocks the turnips down his throat, withoy, — 
either difficulty or danger to the animal. That ‘the 
cattle-feeder may be always at hand to attend hig — 
cattle, a small apartment with a window in it, j, — 
which his bed is placed, is constructed immediately — 
off the corner of the byre, so that he is ready, even — 
in the night-time, in case of any accident happening, - 
to give assistance. | AE im 
At the distance of about six feet eight inches 
from the feeding troughs, and parallel to them, is — 
the dung groop and urine gutter, neatly and sub. — 
stantially built with hewn stone. Here too, like — 
the trough, there is a gradual declivity from the — 
inner and upper to the outer and lowest end; so — 
that the moment the urine passes from the cattle, 1t — 
runs to the lowest end of the gutter, whence it is — 
conveyed through the outer wall of the byre in 4 — 
large stone spout, and deposited in the urianarium — 
outside of the wall. At this place is a large inclos 
space, occupied as a compost dung-court. Here all 
sort of stuff are collected for increasing the manure — 
such as fat earth, cleanings of roads, ditches, ponds, 4 
rotten vegetables, &c.; and the urine from We - 
byre being caused to run over all those collected 
gether, which is done very easily by a:couple % 
wooden spouts moved backwards and forwards a 
the urinarium at pleasure, renders the whole a 
in a short time, a rich compost dunghill; and this® 
done by the urine alone, which in general is tot a 
lost. The dung of the byre again is cleaned OB% 
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imes each day, at the two front doors of the 
posite to the groop, and deposited in the 
purt; so that in this way too, the byre is 
good order as any stable, and the cattle as 
horses. Along the edge of the dung-court 
low sheds are constructed, in which young 
sheep, or swine, &c. are kept; and these con- 
e refuse and remains of the turnips from the 
eeding byre. | ; | | 
side wall of the byre, and opposite to the 
he cattle, there are constructed three vents, 
tors; these are placed at the distance of 
o feet four inches from the ground in the 
‘the byre, and come out immediately under 
igs of the slates on the outside. The inside 
gs of these are about thirteen inches in length, 
1 breadth, and nine in depth in the wall; 
ey serve two good purposes. 1. The breath 
eing specifically lighter than atmospheric 
nsequence is, that in some byres, the cat- 
pt in a constant heat and sweat, because 
reath and heat have no way to escape; where- 
eans of the ventilators, the air of the byre is 
roper circulation, which conduces as much 
Ith of the cattle as to the preservation. of 
and timber of the byre, by drying up the 
re produced from the breath and sweat of the 
hich is found to injure those parts of the | 


J 


88. FEEDING CATTLE. 


eeding of cattle is of considerable importance 
armer, and has of late been much improved. 
food and the manner‘ of administering it 
different according to the age of the cattle, 
on of the year, and the purposes for which 
le are fed. icy | } 


~~ 
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It has been well observed, in a late useful Pract’ 
cal work, that in the winter the yearlings shoulg 
‘be fed with hay and roots, either turni " 

) y , UTIPS, Carrots 
or potatoes; and they should be thoroughly well 
fed, and kept perfectly clean by means of litter, 4. 
this age, it is a matter of great importance to kee 
such young cattle as well as possible; for the con. 
trary practice will inevitably stop their grows) 
which cannot be recovered by the best summe, 
food. If hay is not to be had, good straw must de 
substituted; but then the roots should be given in 
_ greater plenty, and with more attention. To steep _ 
and horses two years old, the proper food is hay, if 
cheap, or straw, with baits of turnips, cabbages, 
&e.’ aye 2 ah 

Mr. Donaldson thinks the advantages of green 
winter food for live stock so great, that there is no 
way in which it can be applied with greater benefit 
_than ‘by giving the young cattle a daily allowance 

during the first two or three winters.” Whenever 
straw is employed as fodder for young stock with. 
out the above sorts of food if it be not very good, 
or slightly mixed with some grassy material, a little 
hay should always be blended with it, in order that 
it may be preserved in proper condition. It is also 
of consequence that the animals be served with this 
sort of fodder in a regular manner, as where too 
much is given at a time, Mr. Marshall has remarked 
_ that they do not thrive so well. 

The following observations of Sir John Sinclaif 
merit every attention: | a. 

‘Some intelligent graziers recommend the follow- 
ing mode of feeding and fattening cattle.. Suppose 
there are four inclosures, of from six to ten acres 
each, one of them should be kept quite free from 
stock till the grass has got up;- and then the prime 
or falling cattle should be put into it, that they may 
get the best of the food; the second best shoulé — 
then follow; and the young store after all; making 
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sle. ifedd over the Pai wnat oi in succes- 
ollows : 


ure. Free from ek till ‘lia fel the Han 

: cattle, ee : 

_. For the best cattle, till sent to No. 1. 
For the second best, till sent to No. 2. 
For the young cattle, till sent to No. 3. 


is then kept free from stock till the grass 
and it is ready for the prime cattle. The 
ze of inclosures has never yet been ascer- 
by experiment: probably from ten to thirty 
the best; but the size should be various, as 

s are better calculated for grass, and large 
corn. Probably the best plan to adopt is, 
tle entirely in the house, or soiling them, 
chnically called. In that case, small inclo- 
t be preferred, as the shelter they afford is 
ely favourable to the growth of the herbage. 

pe a bullock is, he must take*the more 
support him. It is desirable to change his 
en, and to give him frequently, but little at 
which makes him more eager to eat. After 
heys are covered with fat, he will take less 
ery week. It is better, therefore, to ascer- 
2 quantity he eats by the week than by the. 


fening eattle to be sold immediately from the 
s house, and not sent to market, should be 
dderately warm. If kept too hot, it makes 
respire, and their skins to itch: this vexes 
md they rub themselves against any wall or 
lin their reach, which is much against quick 
_ Currying and combing them are useful 
s; and washing them, at least once a week, 
service. Bleeding is now explode as an 
mecessary practice. 

upposed necessity of beginning to feed 
an. aie, age, is a great objection to their | 
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being generally used, as they are hardly traingy — 
properly to work before it is thought necessary 4 
fatten them, after which they do very little wo,,, 
but in consequence of the improved mode of fatte, — 
ing by oil-cake, &c. there is no difficulty to fatte, — 
oxen, even at twelve years of age, which is a Mate, _ 
rial circumstance in their favour. i i 
~The method of giving cows their food by th. 
milk-farmers in the vicinity of the metropolis, wher. 
this business is carried on upon the most extensiye 
scale, is thus stated in the valuable Agricultyygy 
Survey of that district. ‘During the night, the 
cows are’ confined in stalls: about three o’clock jp ” 
the morning, each cow has a half-bushel basket of — 
grains; when the milking is finished, a bushel bay — 
ket of turnips is given to each cow; and very soon — 
afterwards they have an allotment, in the proportion ] 
of one buss to ten cows, of the most grassy and soft — 
meadow hay, which had been the most early mown, — 
and cured of the greenest colour. ‘These several 
feedings are generally made before eight o’clock in 
the morning, at which time the cows are turned — 
into the cow-yard. About twelve o’clock, they are — 
again confined to their stalls, and served with the 
same quantity as they had in the morning. When ~ 
the afternoon milking, which continues till near 
three, is finished, the cows are again served with the 
same quantity of turnips, and, about an hour after 
wards, with the same distribution of hay as befo 
described. This mode of feeding generally conti- 
nues during the turnip season, which is from the 
month of September to the month of May. © During q 
‘the other months of the year, they are fed wit" 
erains, cabbages, tares, and the other foregoing PY, 
portion of second cut meadow hay, and are conti- 
nued to be fed with the same regularity until te : 
are turned out to grass, when they continue 1) 
field all night; and even during this season they Sa 
frequently fed with grains,’ Lo. 7 


- 
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je grains employed in feeding cattle eannot 
e procured fresh as they are wanted, it bes 
a desirable object to preserve them for 4 
of time. They are preserved in some places 
ng them into pits dug in the earth, into 
ey are trodden down, and afterwards cover- 
a moderate depth with dry earth. In this 
g defended from the action of the air, and 
revented from fermenting, they may be kept 
nsiderable time during the months of sum- 
hen brewing is not carrying on; they may 
ept by pressing them down into casks 
upon stands, so as to elevate them a little 
e ground, and having their bottoms pierced 
les, to carry off the superabundant moisture. 
surwen of Workington was the first who 
rated, by actual extensive experiment, the 
stall-feeding dairy: cows. He combined 
| chaff and ee with different sorts of 
ood, and found that, by giving a middle-sized 
stones of green food and two of boiled 
ith two pounds of ground oil-cake and eight 
of straw, the daily expence of her keep was 
d. The oil-cake he found to be much more 
ive of milk when given with steamed chaff, 
en employed without it. | Varying their 
m time to time is found to be of much ad- 
to cows, and this may probably arise from 
tional relish with which the animal eats, or 
uperior excitement of a new stimulus on 
erent secretions. Ah : ery 

me parts of the kingdom, the whole atten- 
the farmer is dedicated to suckling, or, in 
‘words, to feeding calves, for supplying the 
€t with veal. In Essex, this plan is reckoned 
ofitable than the dairy, and next to grazing. 
ne profit there must depend much upon the 
Mate neighbourhood of that county to so 

l certain a market as London. : 
| 3 A 
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The particulars connected with this branch of 
ral economy will, it is probable, be fully detailed = 
the improved Agricultural Survey of Essex, in al 
far as regards that and the neighbouring districts. 
But as the mode of suckling adopted in some pay. 
of Scotland is extremely different, it may not i : 
improper to give a short account of it in this place 
As soon as the calf is dropped, it is put into a bom { 
made of coarse boards, four feet and a half or five 
feet long, and four feet or four feet and a half high, 
and about two feet wide, according to the size of — 
the calf. The boards are not put so close but that, — 
sufficient quantity of air is admitted; light is, how. — 
ever, carefully excluded; and the box has a cover 
for that purpose. The box stands on four fect, 
which, at one end, are four inches high, but at the — 
other only two inches; and, as there are holes at the — 
bottom, all wetness is drained off. The bottom is — 
also covered with straw or hay, which is changed 
twice a week. For seven or eight days, milk is but — 
cautiously given, for unless a calf is fed moderately — 
at first, it is apt to take a loathing to its food. It — 
should be bled in about ten days ;' and, afterwards, 
as much milk given it fresh from the cow, either — 
twice or thrice a day, as it will take. The bleeding — 
should be repeated once a week; and at all times 
when a calf loathes its milk, and does not feed well, 
bleeding ought to ‘be repeated. These frequent 
bleedings prevent diseases from plethora, to which — 
calves are subject, even when not fed so high, ane — 
still more so when they are. A large piece of halt” 
should be hung up in the box, which the calf will 
lick occasionally: this contributes nothing 10 ie 
whiteness of the veal; but it amuses the animey 
and corrects that acidity in the stomach whic) | 
might otherwise be engendered, and which certal ee 
often takes place. .A cow calf is reckoned the ©) 
veal: if a bull calf is suckled, he ought to be.” 


when about a week old, otherwise the veal will n@ 
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»so good nor so white. By this mode of 
at calves are kept clean, quiet, warm, and 
veal they furnish is excellent, and they are 
y for the market; and, on the whole, it 
9 be preferable to the practice of stupifying 
th spirits, or with landanum, so common in 
aces where a different system is pursued. 

1 now be proper to make some observations 
ifferent breeds of cattle, and to point out 
d most approved form of a bull proper 
ding from. lid | : : 


39. Tue Bun. Me aa 


iead of the bull should be rather long, and 
ne; his eyes lively and prominent; his 
g and thin; his horns white; his neck rising 

tle curve from the shoulders, and small 
where it joins the head; his shoulders mo- 
broad at the top; joining full to his chine 
backward, and to the neck-vein forwards; 
open; breast broad, and projecting well 
his legs; his arms or fore-thighs muscular, 
ering to his knee; his legs straight, clean, 
fine boned; his chine and chest so full as 
> no hollows behind the shoulders; the plates 
0 keep his belly from sinking below the 
s breast; his back or loin broad, straight, 
his ribs rising one above another, in such 
that the last rib shall be rather the high- 
g only a small space to the hips or hooks, 
forming a round or. barrel-like carcase ; 
ould be wide placed, round or globular, 
ttle higher than the back ; the quarters (from 
s to the rump) long, and instead of being 
ecommended by some, they should taper 
from the hips backward, and the turls or 
Pones not in the least protuberant ; rumps close 
‘tail; the tail broad, well haired, and set on so 
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high as to be in the same horizontal line wig, J 
bath, °°" | | | oO Jogi 


: 3 
+ ye 
D 


being wider and thicker in their form or : 
consequently feed’ to the most weight, In affording 
by much the greatest quantity of tallow when fag 
tened, in having very thin hides, and much less hay 
upon them than any other breed) Alderneys except, 
ed); but the most essential difference consists in the 
quantity of milk they give beyond any other breed, — 
The great quantity of milk, thinness of their hides, 
and little hair, is probably the reason why they are 
tenderer than the other kinds, Alderneys excepted, 
‘It is said of this kind, that they eat more: food 
than any of the other breeds; nor shall we wonder 
at this, when we consider that they excel in these 
three valuable particulars, viz. in affording the 
greatest quantity of beef, tallow, and milk. ‘Ther 
colours are much varied; but the generality are red 
and white mixéd, or what the breeders call flecked, 


and, ‘when properly mixed, is a very pleasing an@- 
agreeable colour.)0° °°) (Oo re Se 


- There are many reasons for thinking this.breed | 
has been imported from the continent. First, 0& 
catise they are still in many places called the Dutch” 
- breed. Secondly, because we find very few of these 

cattle any where in this island, except along ol 
eastern coast, facing those parts of the contin a 
where the same kind of cattle are still bred, ar 
reaching from the southern extremity of Linc fl, 
shire to the borders of Scotland. The long a 


Re eh a 


and these have met upon the mountains which Wi 
parate Yorkshire from Lancashire, &c., a M72 
crossing, have produced a mixed breed, called 


Tong-horns ; a very heavy, strong, and not unuse™ 


i 
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cattle; but we do not find that the one kind 
pread further west, nor the others further east. 
breed, says Mr. Culley, ‘like most others, 
and worse in different districts; not so 
[ apprehend, from the good or bad quality of 
, aS from a want of attention to the breeders, 
eolnshire (which is the farthest south that we 
rith any number of this kind of cattle) they 
general more subject to lyre, or black flesh, 
jose bred further north; and in that rich part 
kshire called Holderness, they are much the 
those south of the Humber, of which we 
een speaking. It is probable that they had 
stuck more to the lyery black-beefed kind, 
1eir more northern neighbours, at that unfor- 
period when they were imported from, the 
or that the latter had seen their error 
But, from whatever cause this happened, - 
fact, that as soon as we cross the: Yorkshire 
northward, we find this breed alter for the 
, they become finer in the bone, in the. car- 
d, in a great measure, free from that dis- 
le lyery sort which has brought such an 
upon this (perhaps) most valuable breed. 
you reach that fine country on both sides 
er Tees, you are then in the centre of this 
f cattle; a country that has been long emi- 
or good stock of all kinds. ue 


41, THe Devonsuree Carry. 


evonshire cattle are said to be found in the 
urity, and of the best kind, in the vicinity 
aple; these are of a high red colour (if any 
spots they reckon the breed impure, particu- | 
those spots run into one another), with a 
lun ring round the eye, and the muzzle of the 
Olour; fine in the bone, clean in the neck, 
of a medium length bent upwards, thin faced 
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and fine in the chops, wide in the hips, a tolerabja. 
barrel, but rather flat on the sides, tail small and al 
on very high; they are thin skinned, and silky inl 
handling, feed at an early age, or arrive at maturity, 
sooner than most other breeds; they are well fitteg. 
for draught, both as to hardiness, quick movemey, _ 
and their shoulder points beautifully fitted for the — 
brahm or collar. ot leriays a 


42, Tue Sussex aND HeRerorpsuire Carry, _ 


The Sussex and Herefordshire. cattle are varieties 
_ of the Devonshire, of a greater size; | the. Hereford. 
shire being the largest. The colour is red, fine haiy, _ 
and very thin skin, neck and head clean, horns ne. 
ther long nor short, rather turning up at the points; 
in general well made in the hind quarters, wide 
across the hips, rump, and sirloin, but narrow on — 
the chine; tolerably straight along the back, ribs or 
sides lying too flat, thin in the thigh, and bone not — 
large. | (vor) . Oa 


“Wy 


43. Tur LoNe-HORNED oR LANCASHIRE KIND. 


The long-horned or Lancashire kind are distin- — 
guished from others by the length of their horns, 
the thickness and firm texture of their hides, the — 
length and closeness of their hair, the large size of 
their hoofs, and coarse, leathery, thick necks; they 
likewise are deeper made in their fore-quarters, and 
lighter in their hind-quarters, than the other breeds 
in general; they are narrower in their shape, less 12 
- point of weight than the short-horns, though bette? 
_ weighers in proportion to their size, and give cons 

derably less milk, though it is said to_afford mom . 
cream in proportion. | nail 
hey are more varied in colour than any of the 
other breeds; but whatever the colour be, a | 
have, in general, a white streak along their backs 
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eed is understood by graziers to be in ge- 
her slow feeders, except that particular kind 
1 and recommended by Mr. Bakewell; these 
to eat less food than the others, to become 
bly fat in a short space of time, and to lay 
upon the most valuable parts, but have 
tallow in them when killed; and when used 
iry, give very little milk. | This variety 
fers from the rest of the long-horned cattle, 
ng very fine, clean, small bones in their legs, 
hides. v : eee Y : 
nd of cattle most esteemed before Mr. 
ell’s day, were the large, long-bodied, big- 
oarse, flat-sided kind, and often lyery or 
eshed. On the contrary, this discerning 
introduced a middle sized, clean, small- 
und-careased, kindly-looking cattle, and 
d to be fat. Mids Geis Wels | 1M 


44, Tur GaLLoway BREED. 


Galloway breed, or polled cattle, are a very 
le breed, and seem to be, in weight and size, 
1 less than the long-horns, as these are than 
horns. They generally weigh from 40 to 
some particular ones reach 70 and up- 
But their most essential difference from 
ther breed of cattle is, in having no horns at 
few indeed (in every other respect polls) 
» little unmeaning horns, from two to four 
‘long, hanging down loose from the same 
hat other cattle’s horns grow, and are joined 
head by a little loose skin and flesh. In 
ther respects (except wanting horns) these ' 
fesemble the long-horns, both in colour and 
only they are shorter in their form, which 
ly makes them weigh less. Their hides seem’ | 
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to be in a medium between the two last. mentiones 
breeds, not so thick as the long-horns, nor so thin : 
- the short-horns; but, like the best feeding king wy 
-Jong-horns, they lay their fat upon the most vill 

ble parts, and their beef is well marbled, or mixeq 
with fat. uf Ng ’ 


DR: SUFFOLK Duns. | 


_ Suffolk duns are so called from their being the 

prevailing kind of neat cattle in the county of Sug — 
folk, and which some may think a distinct species — 
but is more probably a variety of the Galloway 4 
breed, which might easily take place, from the great 

connection that has long subsisted between the 
Scotch Galloway drovers of cattle, and the Suffolk 
and Norfolk feeders or graziers of them. Both — 
kinds are in general polled; and though the Suf — 
folks are almost all light duns, while the others are — 
of various colours, yet this might at first proceed — 
from a partiality to that colour. But from what. 
ever place or cause this variety took its rise, they 
are at present a very useful kind of little cattle, — 
particularly for the dairy; and great numbers of 
them are employed in that line in some parts of 
Suffolk, where perhaps the best butter and the — 
worst cheese in the kingdom are made. ‘The cows — 
give great quantities of milk. — : 


46. THe KYLors. 


The kyloes are still less in proportion to the 
polled cattle than they are to the long-horns ; this 
breed are also: covered with a long close coat °”— 

hair, like the poll’s and long-horns ; and, like he 
their beef is fime-grained, well Se cusrea an 
mixed or. marbled, but not» so handsome 0? the 
outside of the beef when killed, being not © 
bright a colour, and often spotted with black, eve™ 


> 
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the best parts, except when made very fat. 
grazed, they feed very readily ; their weight 
aeral being from 20 to 35 stone; some particu- 
reach to more than 40 stone. The most 
ant colour is black: some are brindled or dun; 
ie breeders here, like those in Galloway, prefer 
ck ones. | Me 

ese hardy animals are in possession of all that 
sive and mountainous country called the 
lands of Scotland together with the Western 
uunded on all sides by the sea and the 
nm Hills, the latter of which begin on the 
de of the Frith of Clyde, and run eastward 
e sea near Aberdeen... a 

the Lowlands of Scotland, except Galloway, 
mixed breed of cattle: towards Cumberland, 
e half long-horns, half polls; on the borders 
rthumberland, they are mixed with short« 
until you reach near Teviotdale, where they 
2 altogether a coarse kind of short-horned, or 
he Yorkshire jobbers call runts, except a few 
good short-horned cattle, bred in that plea. 
id fine country, the Tweedside. This same 
runtish coarse breed continues all the way 
Frith of Forth. Crossing this narrow sea 
feshire, you would at first imagine the Fife 
a distinct breed, from. their upright. white 
being exceedingly light-lyered, and thin- 
1; but it 1s only from their being more nearly 
(0 the kyloes, and consequently less’ of. the 
kind of short-horns in them. The cattle all 
his coast continue to change more and more, 
g still less, until, upon the edges of the 
ns, they become quite of the kyloe kind; 
much inferior to that pure, unmixed, valu: 
reed of kyloes, which we meet with in the 
rthern and western Highlands, and all the 
Mut particularly in the Isle of Skye, and that 
country called Kintail. It is in these two 

iia 3 3B 
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districts that you meet with the native breed of}, 
Joes; a hardy, industrious, and excellent breeg 7 
. eattle, calculated in every respect to thrive in a egy 
exposed, mountainous country, and better adaptey 
to the cold regions where they are bred, than a 
other kind we are acquainted with. ; + 
ue wes a 

47. Toe ALDERNEY BREED. " 

: ' . ae a oa 

The Alderney breed is only to be met with aboy 
‘the seats of our nobility and gentry, upon accoyy 
of their giving exceeding rich milk, to support the 
luxury of the tea-table, &c. But this breed is to 
delicate and tender ever to be much attended. to by 
our British farmers, because they are not able fp 
bear the cold of this island, particularly the north 
most parts of it. They are very fine-boned in gene. 
ral, light red or yellow in colour, and their beef 
generally yellow or very high coloured, though very 
fine in the grain, and well flavoured. They make 
themselves very fat; and none of them in the least” 


subject to lyer, or black flesh. — a 


vay 
~ The most general breeds of cattle are the short. 
horns and the long-horns. Mr. Culley, in ae 
of their comparative merits, says, “The long-hom> 
excel in the thickness and firm texture of the hide, 
in the length and closeness of the hair, in their beet 
being finer grained, and more mixed and marbled | 
than that of the short-horns, in weighing more © 
proportion to their size, and in giving richer MI" 
but they are inferior to the short-horns, in givI93— 
less quantity of milk, in weighing Jess upo? ae 
whole, in affording less tallow when killed, 10 ie 
generally slower feeders, and in being coarser TH & 
and more leathery’ or bullish in the under si@o -. 
the neck. In few words, the long-horns ex" 


48, VALUE OF DIFFERENT BREEDS. 
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hair, and quality of the beef; the short-horns 
quantity of beef, tallow, and milk. Each 
have long had, and probably may have, their 
r advocates; but if I may hazard a -conjec- | 
t not probable that. both kinds may have 
rticular advantages in different situations ? 
t the thick, firm hides, and long close-set 


‘the one kind, be a protection and security 
these impetucus winds and heavy rains te 
the west coast of this island is so subject; 
the more regular seasons and mild climate 
ae east coast, are more suitable to the 
itions of the short-horns? When 1 -say 
@-horns excel the short-horns in the qua- 
he beef, I mean, that preference is only 
e particular variety of long horns taken | 
of before, as selected, improved, and re- 
aded by that attentive breeder, Mr. Bake- 
as to the long-horned breed in common, I 
d to think their beef rather inferior, than 
, to that of the generality of short-horns; 
1 is little doubt but.a breed-of short-horned 
ught be selected, equal, if not superior, to 
at very kindly fleshed sort of Mr. Bakewell’s ; 
1 any able breeder, or body cf breeders, 
y as much attention to these, as Mr. Bake- 
his neighbours. have done to the long- 
t it has hitherto been the misfortune of . 
orned breeders to pursue the largest and 
aed ones for the best, without considering 


notwithstanding these two breeds have hi- 
en in possession of the best part of the 
et J am inclined to think that the Galloway 
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cattle, and even the kyloes, might be bred with aa 
vantage in many situations, so as to be more pidall 
able than either the short-horns or the long-horp. 
I have a very high opinion of both these breeds os 
cattle as true quick feeders, and been kindly-flegh 
ed, or excellent eating beef, which character th = 
have established in the first market in the islang 7 

-*My readers will in general agree with me, tha 
kyloes are better adapted to cold, exposed, heath " 
mountains, than any other breed we have. TI hays 
before hinted, that particular breeds are probably 
best adapted to particular situations, and would By 
commend to breeders of catile to find out whieh 
breed is the most profitable and best suited to thei 
‘situations, and endeavour to improve that breed to 
the utmost, rather than try to unite the particular 
qualities of two or more distinct breeds by crossing, 
which is a precarious practice; for we generally fi 1d 
the produce inherit the coarseness of both breeds, 
and rarely attain the good properties which t 


_ pure distinct breeds individually possess, Basi 


49. THe Datry. — "a 
“The dairy system is perhaps the most profitable, 
as well as the most pleasing, of all the parts of hus 
bandry. It was certainly the earliest. Herbage 
may be converted into human food, either in We 
form of flesh or of milk; but it is calculated that@ 

~ much larger quantity of human food will be ple 
duced from the same quantity of herbage in the a 
ter case than in the former. The herbage tha’ 
would be sufficient to add 112 pounds to the wep, 
of an ox, would, if employed in feeding cows, #0 
450 English gallons of milk. | This, ¢if made 1 
‘cheese, which is not the most advantageous wea 
consuming milk, would produce 430’ pounds, best 

_ the flesh that might be obtained by feeding hee 
with the whey. The 112 pounds of beef. ae 
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. a stone of 14 pounds, would amount to 
but the 430 pounds of cheese, at 12s. a stone 
sounds, would bring more than 107. 10s: The 
2 and expense, however, requiste to produce 


he production of the beef. 

erection of such buildings as are necessary 
purposes, two things ought always to be 
fully in view,—conveniency of situation, 

é preservation of a proper temperature. © If 
ildings are inconveniently situated, much la- 
be lost; and if the air in chien be either 
r too cold, no process will go on as it should 
eir size will be proportioned to the number 
cept, and their interior arrangement to the 
intended to be carried on, whether this be 
aking, butter-making, or merely the pre- 
ion of milk for sale. A dairy-house for 40 
ay be 20 feet by 16, and for 100 cows 40 feet 
_ These are the usual proportions in the 
of Gloucester. Ornament is sometimes stu- 
the erection of a dairy-house; and this, when 
pens to be the case, will of course regulate, in 
t measure, the situation of the building. 


partments or rooms; one for depositing the 
one for performing the operation of churning, 
10ther for containing and cleaning the neces- 


a milk room as before, a room for making 
ssing the cheese, another for the process of 
‘and a fourth for stowing and preserving the 
till they are ready to be brought to market. 
st may be conveniently placed as a sort of 
ver the other three. The milk dairy properly 
only two apartments ; ; one for the milk, and 
her for serving it out, scalding and cleaning 
different utensils. ‘Temperature in a dairy is of 
'st importance; for, if too much heat be ad- 


eese, would be greater thar what would at-— 


ter dairy, when well constructed, consists of 


sils. A cheese dairy should consist of four 


th!) aise 
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mitted, the milk will quickly become sour ; and i 
too cold an atmosphere prevails, neither butter nol 
cheese making can be carried on with success, ’ 


} 


560. Heatine THE Darry. 


Different plans have been proposed for securing g 
proper degree of heat. Double walls and roof hay 
been recommended by Dr, Anderson; others haya — 
proposed hollow walls; and Mr. Loudon, in hj — 
Treatise on Country Residences, thinks that, fo. — 
common purposes, a vacuity of eight or ten inches — 
left betwixt the wall and the lath and plaster, wij] 
be sufficient.. A fountain, or jet d@eau, where such — 
can be commanded, will always be a very agreeable 
and convenient acquisition in a dairy. Mr. Mar 
shall, who has paid much attention to this subject, 
advises that the walls should. be vat least six feet — 
thick, a foot on the inside to be of brick or stone, — 
the outside to be constructed of sod, and the space — 
between to be closely filled with earth. The roof, — 
he says, should be of thatch, three feet thick at the — 

least, and should project completely over the walls 
on each side. The materials of such a building 
being all bad conductors of heat, it would, he con- 
ceives, if provided with double doors, naturally pre 
serve in this climate a temperature of about 50 to 
55 degrees of Fahrenheit at all seasons of the yea. 
But as the milk itself, when brought in warm, 
would naturally tend in summer to raise the tem: 
perature too high, an ice house is recommended © ~ 
be attached to the dairy, of a simple and ingenious — 
construction. A small quantity of ice placed when 
necessary in the milk room, would soon lower the - 
~ temperature to any degree that might be wantet: 
and if the cold in winter should become too great, # 
barrel of hot water close stopped, or.a few hot brie 1 
laced on the floor or table of the milk room, woul ? 
readily counteract its effects. A. chafing-dish wit ) 
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and cheap forms of dairy houses are found to 


ye rooms. of the dairies have commonly outer 
which open under a penthouse or lean-to shed. 
e considers as a great advantage, for it coms 
es, by affording shade, a beneficial degree of 
stothe whole building. > ae 
utensils required in a dairy are principally 
lowing: milk-pails, milk-strainers or sieves, 
ywis, coolers or pans, milk-skéels, or creaming 
‘lading dishes, skimming dishes, cheese lad- 
heese vats, cheese presses, and churns. The 
of all which must evidently vary in differ- 
uations; but it is believed that a sufficient 
lent of them for a dairy of twenty cows may, 
, cases, be provided for £25 or £30. Wood 
general, been employed in their construction, 
probably upon the whole, the most. eligible 
. Lead, brass, and copper, are altogether 
ssible ; for the acid contained in milk (which 
Known to be the acetic) combines with these 
and forms with them poisonous compounds. 
may be said of earthen vessels glazed 
ad; and it is obvious that true porcelain, or 
an never come into general use for dairy pur- 
Cast iron itself is far from being unobjec- | 
e, because, though the acid of milk does not 
with iron a compound that is poisonous, it 
with it one which may, in a considerable de. 
Iter the taste and quality of dairy. products, 
objectionable of all the metallie milk 
are probably those which have been lately 
od by Mr. Baird, of the Shotts iron-works, in 
Oowshire. Sir John Sinclair pronounces 


5¥. Darry UTensits. » 
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their invention ‘one of the greatest improvemep¢ | 
that has lately taken -place in regard to dairy roa 
nagement.’ y 3 ; 

It has been lately found, that slate makes yo, 
good milk coolers: and in some of the midlang _ 
counties of England, the common flag, or transition 
slate, has been employed for this purpose. | 


59. Mince Cows. _ 


A proper choice of cows is of the greatest conse. 
quence, because certain species of this animal, as wel} — 
as certain individuals of the same species, afford 
vastly more abundant and richer milk than others, - 
Short-horned’ cows yield much milk; the long. 
horned give less, but the cream is more abundant. 
and richer. The same quantity of the milk also 
yields a greater proportion of cheese. The polled 
or Galloway cows are. excellent milkers, and ther 
milk is rich. The Suffolk duns are much esteemed 
for the abundance of their milk, and the excellence 
of the butter it produces. ‘Two-thirds of these, with 
one-third of the small Alderney or French cow, 
(mixing the milk) are recommended by some as the 
best dairy stock that can be kept. Ayrshire, of 
Kyloe cows, are much esteemed in Scotland ; and 
England the improved breed of the long-horned 
cattle, by Mr. Bakewell of Dishly in Leicestershire, — 
is highly prized in many dairy districts. Kivery 
judicious selector, however, will always, in making 
‘his choice, keep in view not only the different sorts 
and individuals of the animal, but also the nature OL — 
the farm on which his cows are to be put,. and. the 
sort of manufactured produce he is anxious to bring, 
to market. The best age for a milk cow is betwixt 
four or five, and ten. When old, she will givé 
more milk; but it is of an inferior quality, an¢ ° * 
is less easily supported. ake ; 
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. 53. Datry Farminc. ©. - 


sreatest dairy farms in Britain are found in 
e, Gloucestershire, Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
ridgeshire, Dorset, and Suffolk, some of the 
nd counties, and in Ayrshire. Essex, Cam- 
ire, Suffolk, and Dorset, are chiefly famed 
ter, the rest for cheese. a | 
Ralston, of Wigtonshire, according: to Sir 
sinclair, has at present the largest dairy con- 
Scotland. He keeps about 200 milch cows. 
e divided into lots of ten or twelve to each. 
or. cow-house, and a dairy-maid is appointed to 
teen cows. She is allowed an assistant at 
procured from a neighbouring village, at 
week. ‘To stimulate exertion, Mr. Ralston 
a premium of two guineas to the dairy-maid 
1as most: distinguished herself for management ; 
nable him to make a fair estimate of their 
tive merits, they are appointed daily, in re- 
uccession, to different lots of cows. : 
cows are never fed out of doors till the grass 

, to afford them a full bite. In dry and 
ther, they are housed, and fed on cut grass 
x in the morning till six at night; when 
2 turned out to pasture for the other twelve 
During bad weather, they are housed both 
d day, and fed plentifully with turnips, po- — 
other green food. Chaff, oats, and pota- 
boiled for them after calving; and they are 
fed on rye-grass hay during the latter part 
pring. , | 
ito says, that, about three years ago, 
ow on his farm yielded annually her own 
of Dunlop cheese, which then sold at 14s. or 
er stone; and that he would not keep a cow 
id not, in the course of the year, produce her 
eight of cheese, and that would sell for the 
: oC ! 


‘- usually more profitably managed than a large one 
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price of the cow. Sir John Sinclair states the y. 
_ profit of a milk cow, in the neighbourhood of Rgy 
burgh, at £23. per annum. Where the breegin 
system is followed, the profits of the dairy, in by - 
cheese, and milk, are allowed to be very inconsiqa. 
able, and cannot, on an average, be estimated a 
more than about two guineas per cow anny ally 
when the calves are reared. But, including gy 
value of the calves themselves, when sold at the gg 
of one year, the net profit of each cow may be state 
at from £8. to £10. re a 


54. MILKING. ie 


The operation of milking, as well as many other 
operations in the dairy, require the most minut 
and unremitting attention. Hence, a small dairy is 


for the farmer’s wife and daughters can more readilj 
superintend, or perhaps perform a great part: of th 
dairy operations themselves, when the farm is of’a 
moderate size; and this is always better done by 
them, than we can ever expect it to be by hired ser 
vants. Sir John Sinclair justly remarks, that nd 
branch of husbandry requires such constant and un 
remitting attention. ‘If, says he, ‘a few spoonfuls 
of milk are left in the udder of the cow at milking 
_if any one of the implements used in’ the dairy 0 
allowed to be tainted by neglect; if the dairy-houst 
be kept dirty or out of order; if the milk 1s either 
too hot or too cold at coagulating ; if too much OF 
too little rennet is put into the milk; if the whey ® 
not speedily taken off; if too much or too little sav 
is applied; if the butter is too slowly or too hasty 
churned, or if other minute attentions are neglecte™ 
the milk will be in a great measure lost. if thes 
nice Operations, continues Sir John, ‘ occurred OD 
once a month, or once a week, they might be eas! 
guarded against; but as they require to be obser™ 
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. ery stage of the process, and almost every 
he day, the most vigilant attention must 
up throughout the whole season. This is 
be expected from hired servants.’ | 


_ 55. PREPARING RENNET. 


ealf’s bag, maw, or stomach; and having 
t the curd contained therein, wash it clean, 
it thoroughly, inside and out, leaving a 
of salt over every part of it. Put it into 
jar, or other vessel, and let it stand three - 
ys; in which time it will have formed the 
ts own natural juice, into a pickle. Take 
of the jar, and hang it up for two or three 
et the pickle drain from it; resalt it; place 
in a jar; cover it tight down with a paper, 
th a large pin; and in this state let it re- 
it be wanted for use. In this state it 
be kept twelve months: it may, however, 
necessity, be used a few days after it has 
the second. salting; but it will not be so 
as if kept.a longer time. To prepare the 
or use, take a handful of the leaves of sweet. 
he same quantity of the leaves of the dog- 
d the like quantity of brainble leaves; boil 
gallon of water, with three or four hand- 
t, about a quarter of an hour; strain off 
r, and, having let it stand until perfectly 
it into an earthen vessel, and add to it the 
ared. as above. To this is added a sound 
non, stuck round with about a quarter of an 
f cloves, which give the rennet an agreeable 
ger the bag remains in the liquor, the 
f course, will be the rennet. The quan- 
refore, requisite to turn a given quantity of 

nh only be ascertained by daily use and 
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A sort of average may be something less thay | 
wine half pint of good rennet to fifty gallons ¢ 
milk, In Gloucestershire, they employ one-thirg , 
a pint to coagulate the above quantity. a 


® ig 


66. Heatine MILK. 7 
If milk be much heated when it is put to coat, 
late, and if the curd be broken, and the whey gy 
denly and strongly pressed out, as is often the cag 
in Scotland, the cheese is worth almost nothing ; his 
the whey is excellent, and will afford much butte, 
But when the whey is separated by a slow ang 
gentle pressure, the cheese is good, but the whey 
limped and poor: as 4 
‘This process is imperfectly understood. Mr. 
Marshal says, that it appears that from one to twi 
hours is the proper time of coagulation ; and thai 
the milk ought to be covered, so as to lose, in hi 
yrocess, about five degrees of its original heat 

- Still, however, he confesses, that his observation 
_ and experiments have not been extensive enough t 
furnish a sufficient illustration of, this very difficul 
subject. ‘Climate, season, weather, and pasture,’ he 
‘says, ‘may require that these bounds should some. 
times be broken” a ae a 


57. Maxine CHEESE. a 


_ OF the different modes of manufacturing the pr 
_ cipal sorts of cheese, and of their comparative mer 
we have now to give some account. But, first it} 
to be observed, in general, that cheese varies 11 que 
lity, according as it has been made of milk of ont 
meal, of two meals, or of skimmed milks: and t® 
the season of the year, the method of milking, ™ 
preparation of the rennet, the mode of coagu’ a 
the breaking and gathering of the curd, the 2 


nagement of the cheese in the press, the methO™ _ 
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and the management of the cheese-room, are 
ts of the highest importance to the cheese- 


in most of these respects is still regulated 
e else than mere chance and custom, without 
ection of enlightened observation, or the aid 
J-conducted experiment. ; 


., 58. GLOUCESTER CHEESE. 


joucestershire, where the manufacture of 
; perhaps as well understood as in any part 
orld, they make their best cheeses of a single 
milk; and, when this is done in the best 


ition from a former meal. But it not un- 
happens that a portion of the milk is re- 
nd set by to be skimmed for butter; and at 
milking this proportion is added to the new 
2 which an equal quantity has been taken 


aade here, and go by the name of best making, 
‘one meal cheeses. In this county, cheeses 


1e Other about twice that number. 

ter cheese is of a pleasant, mild taste, and 
eeable to almost every palate. Mr. Hazard 
t the best double Gloucester is always made 
w milk, or (as it is termed by the people of 
he neighbouring counties) ‘covered milk 3? 


to be particularly good, they are sold, by 
are not very scrupulous in their dealings, 
‘best covered milk cheese; but honest 
stamp, by which they are distinguished, 
ue single Gloucester cheese is thought by 


turer; and yet, notwithstanding this, the 


, the entire meal of milk is used, without. 


mular purpose. One meal cheeses are princi- 


guished into thin and. thick, or single and 
the last having usually four to the hundred. 


an inferior sort is made from what they call- 
ered milk;’ and when any of these latter 


continues he, ‘stamp them with a heart-. 


‘made later.in the summer, they do not acquire suf 


four o’clock in the morning, before the day becomes 
warm, and the animals restless and unruly. ee 


ss 


‘mer season) is found to be of essential utility 


_ have thought that the cheese might be improve 


from cows that are well-fed. In this county, ag we 
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many to be the best in point of flavour of any — 
have. The season for making their thin oy 7 
cheese is mostly from April to November; bugil 
principal season for the thick or double is cong, 
to May, June, and the early part of July. Thie 
the busy season in the dairy ; for at an earlier pe - 
the milk is not rich enough; and if the cheeseg " 


ficient firmness to be marketable next spring: Vo. 
good cheese, however, can be made even in wings 


as in Wiltshire and some others, they milk the, 
cows in summer at a very early hour: generally py 


59. CHESTER CHEESE, — 


_ In Cheshire, where they make cheeses of the 
largest. size (60 or 100 pounds), they milk ther 
cows in summer at six o’clock, morning and even 
ing; but in winter, at day-light in the morning, 
and just before dark in the evening. After the mil 
has been strained, to free it from any impurities 
it may. have caught during the milking, it is con 
veyed into a_cooler placed upon feet like a table 
This is a leaden cistern, nine inches deep, five feet 
long, and two and a half wide, with a cock or spigo 
at the bottom for drawing off the milk. This, whet! 
sufficiently cooled, is drawn off into pans, and tm 
cooler again filled. In some cases the cooler 1s large 
eriough to hold a whole meal’s milk at once. *% 
rapid cooling thus produced (which, however, ™ 
necessary only in hot weather, and during the sun 


retarding the process of fermentation, and there ic 
preventing ascenscy from commencing 1n the m ies 
before two meals of it can be put together. + by 
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e evening’s milk still more rapidly ; and 
might be effected by repeatedly drawing it 
and returning it into the cistern. When 
k is too cold, a portion of it is warmed over 
and mixed withthe rest. ie 
olouring matter (annotto) in Cheshire, is 
‘tying up as much of the substance as is 
sufficient in a linen rag, and putting it into 
int of warm water to stand over night. The 
P this infusion is, in the morning, mixed — 
milk in the cheese tub, and the rag dipped 
Ik and rubbed on the palm of the hand as 
ny of the colouring matter can be made to 
1 ext operation is salting; and this is done- 
by laying the cheese, immediately after it 
yut of the press, on a clean fine cloth in the 
ersed in, brine, to remain for several days, 
once every day at least; or by covering 
surface of the cheese with salt every time 
d, and repeating the application for three 
ssively, taking care to change the cloth 
ng the time. In each of these methods, 
, after being so treated, is taken out of 
placed upon the salting bench, and the 
ace‘of it carefully rubbed with salt, daily 
rten days. If it be large, a wooden hoop 
of cloth is employed to prevent. renting. 
e is then washed in warm water or whey, 
ith a cloth, and laid on what is called the 
bench. It remains there for about a week, 
thence removed to the keeping house. In 
it is found that the greatest quantity of | 
for a cheese of sixty pounds is about three 
ut the proportion of this retained in the — 
not be determined. a : 
, after salting arid drying, the cheeses are 
1 in the cheese-room or store-house, they 
ed all over with fresh butter, and placed 
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on shelves fitted to the purpose, or on the aol 
During the first ten or fifteen days, smart rubh; . 
is daily employed, and the smearing with byte. 
repeated. As long, however, as they are kept, i). 
should be every day turned; and the usual prac b 
_ is to rub them three times a week in summer anq 
twice in winter. | Mae) of et a 
The cheese-rooms in Cheshire are generally plageg 
over the cow-houses. This is done to afford them 
from the heat of the cattle below, that uniform an, 
moderate degree of temperature which is supposeg 
to be essential to the proper ripening of the cheese 
Dry coarse grass or rushes are placed. as litter on the. 
floor. ea ie | | _ 


60. STi TON CHEESE. : ig 


_ Stilton cheese is made by putting the night's 
cream. into the morning’s new milk along with the 
rennet. When the curd is come, it is not broker 
as in making other cheese, but taken out whole and 
put into a sieve to drain gradually. Whilst this 1s. 
going on, it is gently pressed; and having become 
firm and dry, is put into a vat, and kept on a diy 
board. These cheeses are exceedingly rich and va- 
luable. They are called the Parmesan of England, 
and weigh from six to twelve pounds. Their most 
usual name is cream cheeses. The manufacture of 
them is confined almost exclusively to Leicestershire, 
though not entirely so. | | a 


ie 


61. DunLop CHEESE. a 


In Scotland, a species of cheese is produced, which 
has long been known and celebrated under the nam 
of Dunlop cheese. The appellation is derived frow 
a parish of the same name in Ayrshire, where bes 
cheese was first made; but its manufacture 8% 
present by no means confined to Dunlop. _ Bi 
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est cheese is made-by such as have a dozen 


e cow, and the other of twelve hours’ standing. 
ethod of making it is simple. They endea- 


agulation has taken place (which is generally 
r twelve minutes), they stir the curd gently; 
» whey beginning to separate, is taken off as 


hey put it into a drainer with holes, and 
weight. As soon as this has had its proper 
he curd is put back again into the cheest-tub, 
“means of a sort of knife with three or four 
cut into very small pieces, salted, and care- 
ixed by the hand. It is now placed in the 
ssel, or cheesitt, as it is named in Scotland, 
inder the press. This is commonly a large 
a cubical shape, from half a ton to a ton in 
fixed in a frame of wood, and raised and. 
by an iron screw. The cheese is frequently 
ut, and the cloth changed; and as soon as it 
n ascertained that no more whey remains, it 
ved from the chessel altogether, and, placed 
board or deal floor. It is turned and rubbed 
with a hard coarse cloth, to prevent 
or breeding mites: No colouring matter 
1 making Dunlop cheese, except by such as 
imitate the English cheese. =” 


62, Green CHEESE, 


cheese is made by steeping over night, in a 
uantity of milk, two parts of sage with one 
gold leaves, and a little parsley after being. 
and then mixing the curd of the milk thus 

it is called, with the curd of the white 
These may be mixed irregularly or fancifully 


3 D 


cows, and consequently can make a cheese - 
ay; one half of the milk being immediately 


have the milk as near as may be to the heat © 
milk when they apply the rennet, and when- 


ors, till the curd be pretty solid. When this 


-at all. ee ) 
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according to thé pleasure of the operator. TT 
nagement in other respects is the same as fo 
mon cheese. ‘These are mostly made in W 


63. Maxine Burrer. 


~ Another important branch of the dairy system ig J 
the making of butter; an art which appears to have - | 


been the invention, not of the Greeks or Rom 
but of the ancient Germans and Britons. a 
With regard to the good or bad qualities of byg, 


ter, a oreat deal has been always ascribed to the — 


pasturage of different farms or districts. Receng 
observations and experiments, however, shew that 


much less depends upon this than has been com. — 


monly imagined. Still, however, we are disposed 
to believe that certain pastures are more. favourable 


to the production of good butter than others. Cer — 
tain plants, such as’ turnip, wild garlic, hemlock, — 
rough-leaved dandelion, charlock, and may-weed, — 
are known to affect milk with a disagreeable flavour, — 
and there may be many others which, to a certain — 
degree, impair its goodness, though their effects are — 


by no means so evident. Far more, however, de 


pends on good management than on this circum- — 


stance, or even on the species of cow we feed; for 
that something, likewise, is owing to this, is equally 
well ascertained. Cows have been found whos 
milk could not be brought to yield any butter 


It has been long remarked, that the butter in the 


‘Highlands of Scotland, when properly made, po — 


sesses a peculiarly rich and delicate flavour; 4% 


this has been almost universally attributed to the 


old grass on which the eows feed in these remote 


glens. But what more eommon error than to MIS 


take a concomitant circumstance for a cause? 


that the excellence of the Highland butter may 


? 


as COM, 


ans, 


Anderson, by his experiments on milk, has shew* ~ 


‘a 
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asonably ascribed to a quite different (cause. 
proved that the cream of a given measure of 
onstantly increases in quantity, and still more 
ity, from the first drawn tea-cupful, to the 


112 to 20 hours in summer, and about twice 
in winter, should be permitted to elapse be- 
ne milk is skimmed, after it has been put into 
ik-pans. If, on applying the tip of the finger 

urface, nothing adheres to it, the cream iInay 
operly taken off; and during the hot summer 
this should be always done in the morning, 
ie dairy becomes warm. The cream should 
deposited in a deep pan, placed in the coolest 
yf the dairy, or in a cool cellar, where free air 
pitted. In hot weather, churning should be 
med if possible, every other. day; but if this 
ynvenient, the cream should be daily shifted 
lean pan; and the churning should never be 
quent than twice a week. This work should 
formed in the coolest time of the day, and in 


of air. Cold water should be applied to the 
first by filing it with this, some time before 


the depth of a foot or so, during the opera- 


; cloths to it, if we use a barrel-churn. Such 
re generally nécessary to prevent the too 
acidification of the cream, and formation of 
winter season and cold. weather, of course, 
an opposite practice; but we can hardly be 
ous in the application of heat; for the com- 
ctices of wrapping the churn ina warm cloth, 
it into hot water, adding warm milk to the 
, or placing the churn near the fire, all tend to 
‘the butter. The best way, perhaps, is to heat 


’ 
Ma, 


rop that can be squeezed frem the udder at | 


olest part of the house, where there is a free . 


if. is poured in, and then by immersing it in — 


ovided we use the pump-churn; or by apply- 
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‘ the churn, by filling it with boiling water before th a 
cream is put in, and to place it in the warmest »,° 
of the house, but not close by a fire. : Part 4 

The operation of churning ought to be moderate 

» equable, and uninterrupted; for if we stop or relay q 
in our exertions, the butter will go back, as y Xi 
calied ; and if the motion be too quick and violey 
the butter will imbibe a very disagreeable flayoy, — 
This, in some districts of Scotland, is known by the — 
phrase bursting the churn. : ann 

The processes for making butter have been ya. — 
rious in different ages, and among different nations 
The operation of churning is well known; and we — 
have only to observe, that though churns have bee 
constructed of different forms, they may all be re. 
duced to two, the: vertical and horizontal. The 
vertical or pump-churn, as it is usually named, was 
probably the first thought of, and is nothing more » 
than a tall wooden vessel, three or four feet high, — 
narrow in proportion to its height, and straiter — 

above than below, having a sort of piston or staff — 
adapted to it, with a perforated head, by moving | 
which up and down with the hands, the cream1s 
agitated, and the butter at length formed. The 
utensil is sufficiently well adapted to the operation — 
of making butter on a small scale, where the cream — 
to be churned is the produce of a few cows only 
But where dairying is managed on the great scale, 
and the quantity of cream large, the operation pel — 
formed_in this way is too tedious and laborious for 
general use, and methods have been contrived 1 
expedite the process and abridge the labour. 12% 
is best done by means of the horizontal, common . 
called the barrel-churn, which is a cylindrical vess*™ 
close at both ends, and firmly fixed upon a stall 
having a sort of rack or trundle adapted to it with, | 
usually with four blades, and turned by a winch 45 | 
handle, placed on its axle, passing through the ee 
a of the churn. By this machine, as much cream 2 — 
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yurned in an hour as could be done in ten or 
ry the common upright: churns). #384 


 * 64. Wasntne Burrer. 


hen the operation is properly conducted; the 
r, after some time, suddenly forms, and is to be 
illy collected and separated from the butter. 

But in doing this, it is not sufficient merely 


ause a. certain portion of the caseous and se- 
parts of the milk still remain in the interstices 
: butter, and must be detached from it b 

, If we would obtain it pure. In washing 
some think it sufficient to press the mass 
y betwixt the hands; others pressit strongly 
requently, repeating the washings till the water 
“quite clear. The first method is preferable 
e butter is made daily for immediate use, 
ew milk or cream; because the portions of 
iering to it, or mixed with it, contribute to 
the sweet agreeable flavour which distin- 
snew cream, but when our object is to pre- 
utter for keeping, we cannot repeat the 
s too often, since the presence of a small 
- of milk in it will, in less than twelve 
aiter churning, cause it sensibly to lose its 
ualities. | rae ly ee ay 
process of washing butter is usually nothing 
than throwing it nto an earthen vessel of 


nd changing the water till it come off clear. 
ch preferable method, however, and_ that. 
we believe is now always practised by those 
best understand the business, is to use two 

eces of wood instead of the hands. This -is 
preferred, not only on account of its appa- 
greater cleanliness, but also because it is of 
tadvantage to the quality of the butter. To 


Ur off this milk, or withdraw the butter from 


ol water, working it to and fro with the. 


t 
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this the warmth of the hand gives always more oy 
less of a greasy appearance ; and butter washed ne 
means of the wooden flappers, as they are called 
will always fetch at market a higher price than if 
the hand had been employed. The influence of the 
- heat of the band is greater than might at first have 
been suspected. It has always been remarked, that 
a person who has naturally a warm hand nevyep 
makes good. butter. | | : 


65. PRESERVING BUTTER, 


After washing, the butter should be cut and 
sliced in every possible direction, with a serrated or 
rough-edged knife, in order to bring out from it the 
smallest hair, bit of rag, strainer, or any thing that 
may have chanced to fall into it. It is then to be 
spread in a bowl, and such a quantity of salt added 
as may be judged proper. If the butter is to be 
used immediately, or kept only for a short time, a 
small proportion will be suflicient ; and in this state 
it is usually denominated fresh butter, But if it be 
intended to be long kept, or transported to a dis- 
tance, an ounce or two of salt will be required to — 
the pound of butter, . The salt used in curing but- 
ter should be of the purest kind, well dried, and 
broken down, but not completely pulverized ; and 
it must be so thoroughly worked in, as to be equally 
incorporated with the mass. 


When butter is to be sold on the spot, or in the 
neighbouring markets, it 1s divided into rolls of 4 
pound or half a pound ; or into lumps of 24 ounces 
called dishes in some parts of England: but when it 
is to be kept or carried to a distance, quantities © 
84, 56, or 28 pounds, are put up together in casks, 
usually called tubs, firkins, and half firkins. 
“When the butter has been sufficiently impregy 
nated with the salt, by being spread out in thin 
layers, sprinkled with it, and thoroughly wrougn? 
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then to be gently pressed into the tub or firkin,. 
i must not, however, be filled quite up, but 
left at top to receive a layer of salt, half an 
r an inch in thickness. In seven or eight 
e salted butter detaches itself from the sides: 
> firkin, shrinks, and occasions interstices,—. 
if allowed to remain, would injure the but- 
admitting the contact of the air. ‘They are, 
fore, to be filled up by a saturated solution of 
n water, or brine strong enough to carry an 
The butter is then to be covered by a new 
of salt, and the head of the vessel put on. 
the butter is put into the firkin, care must, 
n that the latter be well seasoned ; and this 
d by exposing it for two or three weeks to: 
and frequent washing. The readiest me~ 
wever, is by the use of unslaked lime, or a 
antity of salt and water well boiled, with 
should be scrubbed several times, and af- 
thrown into cold water, to remain three or’ 
s till wanted. It should then be scrubbed 
» and well rinsed with cold water; and be- 
iving the butter, every part of the inside of 


kin must be carefully rubbed with salt. In- 
1e surest of all methods to: preserve butter’ 
oiling, after it has been properly salted, is to’ 
onstantly immersed in a ‘saturated solution 
ibstanee. | : 


, Desrroyine rue Turnip Taste. 


nips are now become so common a food for’ 
id often impart to their milk, and the but 
made, a very disagreeable flavour, it is of 
quence to know how this may be best 


d. A small quantity of salt-petre has been” 


ended; and in the Georgical Essays, vol. y.. 
the following method :— Let the bowls or 
ept constantly clean, and well scalded. 


ear 


’ 
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with boiling water before using. When the mij 
is brought into the dairy, to every eight quarts rae a 

one quart of boiling water; then put. up the milk, 
into the bowls to stand for cream? Dr. Anderson, 
: says, ‘that if the milk is to be used sweet, its taste 
- may be considerably diminished by boiling ; and 
that other means of sweetening milk have been atl 
tempted, more troublesome and expensive, and not. 

more efficacious.’ | a 


67. CoLourtnGc Burrek. 


As butter made in winter is generally pale oy 
white, and its richness at the same time inferior to 
that which is made during the summer months, the 
idea of excellence has been associated with the yel. 
tow colour. Means are therefore employed by those 
who prepare and sell butters to impart to it the yea @ 
low colour where that is naturally wanting. The 
substances most commonly employed are, the root 
of the carrot, and the flowers of the marigold. ‘he 
juice of either of these is expressed, and passed. 
through a linen cloth. .A small quantity of it (and 
the proportion necessary is soon learned from_ expe — 
rience) is diluted with a little cream, and this mix- 
ture is added to the rest of the cream when it enters 
the churn. So little of this colouring matter unites 

with the butter, that it never communicates to 1b 
any peculiar taste. 


Be 68 Laws rEespectinc Burrer. 


An act of parliament (36th Geo. HI. c. 86) parle 
cularly regulates the packing, salting, and selling % 
butter. By that statute it is enacted, that evely, 

vessel made for the packing of butter, shall be 0” 
good well-seasoned wood, marked with the make " 
riame, and, by a subsequent act, his place of abode” 


that it shall be a tub containing 84, a firkin conta” 
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(6, or a half-firkin containing 28 pounds avoir- 
pois, and no other; that it shall be of a particular 

ht, and neither top nor bottom exceeding a cer- 
ekness, having the true weight or tare of the 
distinctly marked upon it; with a variety of 
regulations to prevent frauds, under severe 
es. Any fraud with regard to the butter, the 
1, or its marks, subjects the persons concerned to — 
eiture of £30 for every such offence. 


3 


NG to the very extensive ranges which 
are permitted to have on large farms, it is 
30 discover a sickly animal, before its dis- 
} made-so much progress as to’ render every 
L to remove it quite unavailing. Qn that 
it becomes of very great importance to feed 
ige sheep in such a manner, as to expose 
1 the least possible degree to any thing which 
njure their health. But before we can pre- i 
eases, we must understand their nature. 
not yet arrived at a sufficient degree of 
dge for enabling us to distinguish the dis- 
Sheep with accuracy, or to trace them to 
igm. Much, however has been done lately 
nunicate knowledge to shepherds: and vul- 
lees are losing ground on this subject, as 
a other branches of medicine and surgery. 
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1. Tur STAGGERS. 


- Synptoms.—This affection is called not only: thy — 
Staggers, but also the Hydrocephalus, Sturdy, Gog 
gles, Turnsick, &c. This disease’ is particularly wi 
‘cident to young sheep, or hogs of a year or eighteey 
ihonths old. It consists in a collection of wate, 
generally formed upon the external surface of the 
brain, immediately below the skull, and sometime, — 
though not often, in the centre or ventricles of the 
brain. The disorder is first discovered by the an. 
mal not keeping up with the rest of the flock, ang — 
by its appearing dull and stupid. It is afterward 
observed to go round in a giddy manner, and at — 
length appears blind. It may remain a long time 
in this situation before it dies; and it is said that — 
sheep have sometimes recovered without any thing 
being doue to them. They are often in good order 
when they die, as they continue to feed well, until 
near the last period. | 
Causes——The ventricles of the brain are kept — 
constantly moistened with a fluid, which, when eol- 
lected in too great quantities, forms one species of 
this disease, and one which is generally deemed im — 
curable. The other, and most common species of 
the disease arises from animalcul, called hytatids: 
In this ease the water is contained in cysts, or bags, 
unconnected with the brain, on which, however, } 
not prevented, it acts fatally by pressure. It wow 
‘ appear too, that a long continuation of the pressure 
occasions part of the brain to be completely diss 
reared. Oye Ge eS i 
- Cure:-—Various methods of relieving the pressure 
on the brain have been proposed, and when put a 
practice by skilful and patient hands, most of them 
have succeeded. It would be superfluous to ent® 
merate and describe them all, as a method has bee 
found of perforating the cyst, which. has succet 
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ly in numberless instances ; and which, from 

ase with which it may be. performed, very 
recommends itself.’ Yet the operation is 
hich from reasoning on the peculiar delicacy 
rain, never would have been advised. We 

bted for it, it would appear, to Mr. James. 
who tried the experiment to rid himself’ of 
le, while a herd boy. He laid hold of every 
ied sheep that came in his way, and (being 
yed in knitting stockings) he thrust one of his 
p the animal's nose, and forced it through 
ll into the brain. In those cases in which 
proves fatal, it is probable that the instru- 
es not reach the cyst. There may, indeed, 
e portions of the brain more delicate than 
and, on the whole, however general the suc- 
his operation may be, it must be considered 
rdous. Desperate rims however, require 

ate remedies. 

more delicate and. nice Be pan of trepan, 
raction of the eyst, are only fit to be in the 
f skilful surgeons. But with ordinary ser- 

the bungling of either, which would be fatal, 
occur so frequently, that only the simple 
on of wiring should be eusie ie ) 


ee Waren. 


ptoms.—Ked water commonly makes its ap- 
ce about the beginning or end of winter, and 
fects about. the breast and belly. It consists 
flammation of the skin, that raises it into 
. which contain a thin, reddish, and watery 
hese continue*for a short time, break, dis- 
is matter, and are followed by a blackish : 
ed water is a disease that but seldom il 
n this country, and it is almost never fatal. 

ses.—When the sheep are exposed to cold or 
8, the skin ping, fretted makes the blisters 
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rise; or they often arise from cold affecting t a 
animal internally, thus producing a slight fever ‘ 
‘which throws out these vesicles on the body, simile F 
to the scabby eruptions which appear about the ¢ me 
and more particularly the mouth of those pergo,. 
affected with cold. ‘Lhe blood in this disease is bun 
little affected, although a little of it oozes into the 4 
vesicles on the skin, and communicates to them that 
reddish tinge which gives origin to the name. i 
- Cure.—In eases where the disease is violent, g 
little blood should be taken. ‘The sheep should he 
placed in a fold by itself, the blisters slit up, and g 
little infusion of tobacco put into them; and the 
following medicine may be given for three or four 
mornings successively. | dd 


* 
¥ 


Flower of sulphur, - - 2 ounces. 
Honey, treacle, or syrup, - 3 ounces. 


Mix them, and divide them into six doses, of 
which one may be given every morning in half a 
pint of warm water. If this is found unsuccessful, 
half an ounce of nitre, mixed with the foregomg — 
receipt, will be attended with good effects, after — 
which a dose of salts may be given, and the body 
washed with lime water. | | a 

Another kind of Red Waiter has been described, 
said to be caused by ‘feeding on turnips and succu- — 
lent grasses. It attacks sheep that are in good con- 
dition, and often destroys them in twenty-four 
hours.” ‘This, however is a different disease, aM 
consists in an inflammatory state of the system, > 
fecting particularly the internal parts. Here bleed- 
ing is essentially necessary, after which the bowels 
should be emptied, by giving from one ounce to one 
ounce and a half of Epsom salt, When the ani” 
recovers, he should not be too hastily turned 
the pasture with the other sheep. ree " 
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_ §. Erysitrpetas orn Wixip Fire. 


ptoms.— This, like the last mentioned disease, 
fects the skin, and is apt, if not attended to, 
read very quickly among the flock. It is at- 
1 with more inflammation than the last; and 
eldom with blisters over the body. It com- 
; appears in August and September, and does 
ontinue above eight days at a time, although 
‘sheep affected with it are liable to relapse. 
mer times, it was a practice with shepherds to 
those sheep affected with this disease at the - 
of the fold, with their feet upwards, which — 
lieved acted as a charm to drive it from the 


e—‘It is necessary, says Mr. Stephenson, 
he cure of this disease, to follow the same me- 
ecommended in the red water. An ounce of 
dissolved in warm water, given every morn- 
or three or four days, answers remarkably well 
Degin the cure, when the last mentioned receipt, 
the addition of the nitre, may be continued, 
disease disappears. But Sir G. Mackenzie 
3, that giving salts in warm water, is liable to 

nm. The effects of the medicine, he says, will 
e powerful, and more beneficial, when the 
is administered cold. For washing the 
ulard water is the best application. 


4. ScAB, oR ITCH. 


oms.—This infectious, troublesome, and de- 
disease, is well known. <A sheep is never, 
slightly, affected, but it proceeds to scratch 
d to rub its sides and buttocks against 
ng it meets. As soon as the disease is dis. 
the whole flock, among which the scabbed 
as been pasturing, should be carefully exa- 


uel) A RGR a vy \ Me RON 
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—thecary, a personage not always at hand, and who 


~ mnercurial ointment,’ stirring the whole well, tilli 


mined, and every one which has an appearance : 
being fretted on the skin should be taken away 4. 
be cured. = i. ¥ to 

Causes-—This is a very infectious disease, a 
seldom appears among sheep which have  heg 4 
smeared: and when it does, it proceeds, Most pp am 
bably, from the touch of a diseased animal, of , 
stone, or a tree, or paling, on which scabbed sheep 
have rubbed themselves. | em 
~ Cure.-Several ointments have been proposed fo, 
the cure of this disease, and that of Sir Joseph — 
Banks seems to have been most approved of. Hig 9 
prescription, however, can only be made by an apo, — 


may not always have sheep ointment ready when | 
wanted. Every apothecary has abundance of men — 
‘curial ointment at all times; and if a shepherd pur. — 
chases a quantity of it to keep by him, witha little | 
oil of turpentine, he may always have it in his 
power to make up ointment when he requires it, 
and of such a degree of strength as he may judge 

roper. . | 4 a 


The following directions may be found useful: 


‘Take, , 
_ Strong mercurial ointment, 4 pounds, 
Oil of turpentine, - - _ half a pint, 


Hog’s lard, tallow, or butter, — 4 pounds, 


Melt the hog’s lard, or butter. Allow them to 
settle, and pour off the clear liquid; then add the 


be melted and incorporated, and then add the oil OF 
turpentine. Keep stirring the mixture for a mint 
or two, that the mercury may be completely mise 
and then pour the whole into some shallow vesse™” 
that the ointment may cool quickly. Hf the mer 
eury should appear to have sunk when the ointme | 
is cold, it may be rubbed a little with a smooth Be 
stick on a plate. But there will seldom be any 
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‘or this, if the process be well managed. oe 
fectual and a much cheaper ointment may be 
sfollows: fob os ay 


rrosive sublimate, - -  § ounces. 


ain oi. : 4 - 6 gallons. 
(black or yellow), .- 2 pounds. 
low, - eo is - 2 pounds. 


he corrosive sublimate be reduced to a fine 
and mixed with a portion of the oil. The 
allow, and remainder of the oil, are to be 
together over the fire, and the sublimate af- 
s added. OR A 0 etn 
is mixture should be thought too thin, the 
ion of oil may be diminished, and that of 
ow increased. Were one or two pounds of 
ed white hellebore to be added, it would 
> both the consistence and efficacy of the 
it. One pound of sublimate, at 10s. will, 
way, go as far as 50 pounds of mercurial 
It, at 3s. : : ne 
wool be not taken off, either of these oint- 
or that of Sir Joseph Banks, is to be laid on, 
same manner as smearing stuff, beginning 
ine along the back; one is to be laid on 
and one down each leg. The neck, inside 
ighs, and belly, should have a share. - In 
ise, however, the wool should be shorn, ex- 
g very cold weather, and the animal 
and brushed with soap and water, before 
ication of the ointment, which may now be 
over the body. The mercury will have 
t, and less of the ointment will serve, 
| filth and loose scabs have been removed 
hing. Anointing the sheep after being 
be found a very effectual means of ward- 
scab, and every disease of the skin, | 
‘is some danger in using powerful mer- 
1ents unless very cautiously applied, the 


eo 


‘od parts of the skin. When the sheep is perfectly 


‘away the horn; or if the horn is found to cover 8 


- for the foot ret. We have given three receip 1 ae 
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following method may be tried, and’ will “be fouuil 
successful in all recent cases. in wa) 

in the first place, let the sheep be well washed - ; 
with soft soap and water, and, by means of a brudil q 
let the scurf, or scabs, be rubbed off from the affect. 


dry, the following ointment is to be applied, taking — 
care that it is well rubbed upon the diseased partie F 


Hog’s lard, i 7 or Ml pound. 


Oil of turpentine, _ &ounces, 
Flowers of sulphur, - — - 6 ounces, 


Melt the lard over a slow fire, and when fluid, : 
but not very hot, add the turpentine and sulphur 
and continue stirring the mixture until it is cold, ia 

-'The success of this remedy depends, in a oe : 
measure, upon the above directions being strictly 
attended to. — | Bat 

5, Boor Ror, oo 75’ cf 
: oi a 

M. Pictet, a French writer, has given a very de- 
tailed account of this disease, as also the memoir of — 
. Piedmontese professional man,on the same subject. 
An English writer says, that this troublesome dis — 
ease in the feet of sheep is caused generally by — 
keeping them in the wet marshy ground, or by H® | 
velling when the horny part of the hoof has beet 
too much softened by standing in soft ground. tt 
is supposed to be contagious. When a sheep ®— 

amination, | 
gi 


observed to ‘be lame, and upon ex 
vent to any matter that may be confined, by p@™ 


foot is found to be affected with this disease 


diseased part, it should be removed with a: corm 
that the proper remedies may be applied £0 ‘i é 
Causties are found to be the only effectual ei 0 


formule: the first, or milder preparation, W? 
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é purpose in slight incipient cases; but in 
long standing, the Noeton caustic will be 
3 cessary. 


“yee Bo 


pet MILD. an Giles 
ulpt at of copper, - = © 2 ounces, 

o be a al in twelve 19 
ounces of water, warcE aot 

}which add of strong sul: 
ee acid, atl? wasaeodd drachms. : 


No. 2. : 

a STRONGER. 

wdered verdigris, - - 1 ounce. 
trous. cid, ale aie nm 2 ounces. 
DS ae ee aaa 4, ounces. 

| OF SNR Be 

STRONGEST. 

nitrated quicksilver, - 1 ounce. 

ous acid, — - “ - 2 ounces. 
fit of wine, - =  - 3 ounces. 


olve the nitrated quidksilver in the acid; 
en perfectly dissolved, add grasuaiiy the 
wine, - | 

ay be necessary to dilute this sometimes with 
water : and it should be remarked, that, after 
ig either of these preparations once or twice, 
€ part will generally have a more healthy 
hee, and then some mild application will be 
roper, such as Friar’s balsam or Tincture’ of 
t is likely that a mixture of tar and oil of 
ne would prove a useful application in ‘such 
it may tend, in some measure, to protect 
eased part from moisture. For some time 
eet have been dressed, the sheep should 
‘a dry place; turning them into a neon 
s been strongly recommended. | : 
3 F 


or, what is better, goulard cerate. ‘The dressing op 


- word which: has been employed to express a variety — 


blood, and. different organs may then become 
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The following judicious treatment of this disopg. ’ 
is recommended by Sir George .Mackenzie — 
the animal in the first place, get a dose of Glayh. 
salts. The ulcer having been laid open and lean 
it is to be washed with weak caustic ley of potag, — 
or soda, and filled with scraped linen, dipped in gj 


cerate is to be continued, every evening, until Org. 
nulations of flesh appear to be filling up: the space. 7 
formerly occupied by the matter of the ulcer; and jg 
it should be necessary, the washing with caustic Je 
may be repeated. Common. cerate may then be ap — 
Bae and should the flesh grow too luxuriantly, q — 
ittle red precipitate and burnt alum may be dusted : 
upon it. When a wholesome suppurative discharge — 
has taken place, gentle pressure may be applied to — 
bring the sides of the sore towards each other, taking — 
care always to give free vent to the matter The | 
limb should be carefully washed with vinegar and 

water. 3 ? eae _ 


‘er 


h 6. Tue Ror. f 
7 Symptoms.—Dr. Coventry says that Rot 1s a 


of disorders. affecting the sheep, with no small con-— 
fusion and detriment. Yet all the species of rot — 
may be reduced to one. But when the. disease has 
advanced, it becomes very complicated, and has been — 


deemed incurable. The complication of disorders, 
which are always observed in the advanced stages ©” 
the rot, might be expected where bad food is sup 
posed to be the cause of it; for this must vitiate “ 
eased. Accordingly we, find the liver, the jung> 
and the whole system affected, and water 18 fre- 
quently found in the belly. It is very probaly 
that consumption of the lungs is a common disea® 


among sheep; and that. it has, in many instances 
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istaken for rot. Mr, Stevenson, indeed, has 
red the lungs to be its chief seat. Cold is 
, frequent cause of consumption, although 
ation may be excited by other means. | 
9 are sometimes born with little tumours, 
bercles, on their lungs; and these appear to 
original seat of the disease in them, as in the 
subject. ‘These tubercles being inflamed by 
other means, swell and become filled with 
“sometimes they are coughed up in this 
but most frequently they degenerate into. 
hich spread. and consume the substance of 
gs. When the lungs are affected in any case 
it is a hopeless business to attempt a cure, 
ly if they are suspected to be ulcerated. But 
y often happen that such tubercles as have — 
ith matter may be coughed up, mere diffi- 
f breathing need not deter us from attempt- 
e. But the liver must be considered as the 
ul seat of the disease; and as it is the organ 
repares the bile, which assists digestion, we 
by*all means to endeavour to restore it to a 
state. With respect to the fluke-worms 
in the livers of rotten sheep, their production 
be fully explained; but it is sufficient that 
that they do exist in diseased livers, to be 
d of the propriety of destroying them if 


.—This disease never attacks sheep on dry 
has been observed to affect sheep which — 
re healthy, almost immediately on their 
to feed on soft wet pastures. Mr. James 
ks that it proceeds from a sudden fall in 
Others have assigned bad and unwhole- 
das the cause of the rot. A sudden fallin 
M may accompany the disease without hav- 
ed it. A sheep may continue to fill its 
yet fall off. It is the cause of tie transi- 
m fatness to leanness, and not the transition | 
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itself, that ought to be looked to. If that cause h, 
hunger, rot will not be the consequence, but 4 
usual effects of starvation will follow. It is y 4 
known that on healthy pastures, whether so meh .. 
to keep sheep fat, or so poor as only to bring them 
into ordinary condition, the rot is not known, g 
rank grasses, whether abundant or scarce, variably 
occasion the disease. Indeed, it 1s now so wel] unt a 
derstood that rank grasses act as a sort of poigg 
on the stomach of sheep, that the rot 3s very easily 
avoided. 3 ie 
Cure.—The cure, in the first stages of the disease 
does not present many difficulties. The first objegg 
is to free the stomach and intestines from their per, 
nicious contents by means of a purgative, such ag 
common or Glauber salts, and when that is accom, — 
plished, wholesome food will most probably com. — 
plete the cure. | eet \ 
The medicine to which we may look with greatest — 
confidence in the advanced stages of rot, appears to 
be mercury. It would perhaps be improper to ad- 
minister this internally. The safest and most effec. — 
tual method of applying it, is in the form of the 
common blue ointment, and a trial of this is strongly 
recommended to those whose flocks are liable to rot 
It should be applied to the bare skin on the region 
of the liver, and the size of a nut rubbed on it till it 
is all dried up, twice a day, for a week or ten days 
This, in conjunction with wholesome food, will, m 
all probability, prove to be the most effectual treat. 
ment. Mercury is well known to be a specific for 
the diseased liver of the human body, and on that 
account, we may presume that it will be efficaciow® 
in the cure of the same organ in sheep, and it 18 40 
recommended as the most effectual means of 
stroying the fluke-worm. = Bt a 
An able writer on this subject justly obser) 
that the poke, or swelling under the jaws, does ttle 
appear to be a symptom peculiar to the rot. Ca 
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abject to similar swellings, and in them they 
ften so large as to prevent the animal from 
owing. It is not improbable that the poke 
sometimes have the same -effect on sheep. 
will probably remove it. Consumption of 
ungs, and the effects of hunger, seem to be 
unded with the disease properly called rot, and 
t wait till future observations enable us to 
ish the symptoms, before a more particular 
of these different disorders can be given. . 


7 Toe Braxy, orn Sickness. 


pioms.—This is a disease, the symptoms of — 
ean seldom be observed till all hopes of cure 
9¢ given up. Sheep have been seen eating 
-as if in perfect health, and suddenly to start 
| down dead, and when opened immediately, 
idity of the whole carcase occasions a stench, 
intolerable as to foree most people, however. 
us, to abstain from an examination of the body. 
ase in all its varieties is inflammatory ; and, 
great tendency of the inflammation to run 
ortification, it may be termed a putrid dis- 
he progress of the inflammation in general 
eat pain; but when mortification begins, 
n ceases, and thus we may account for sheep 
g well and suddenly dying. When a 
is observed to be restless, lying down and 
Ip frequently, and at intervals standing with 
d down and its back raised; and when it ap- 
> run with pain, inflammation of some of the 
‘may be suspected, and the commencement 
braxy apprehended. ) a 
'es,—'The causes which inflame the intestines, 
ecasion this disorder, may be very various. 
ness from eating hard dry food, drinking 
Water when the body is overheated, or its 
unged into water while in that state, or 


- guddenly drenched by: tain, or chilled by a showep 


- administered. On the second day, a clyster oe 


~ the evening. This should be continued till the ani. _ 
mal appears to recover, and, if necessary, the bleeds 
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of snow, may all contribute to bring on this danga. 
ous malady, Rh Ge le | om 
- Cure-—As soon as the approach of this disease +, 
perceived, bleeding ought immediately to be pep, 
formed, and not sparingly ; and an ounce of Epsom, _ 
salts, dissolved in a quart of eold water, should ha 


broth, with a good deal of salt, should be thrown yp 
to clear the lower intestines; and as much nitrerge 
will lie on a shilling, should be dissolved in an Ky Re 
lish pint of cold water, and given in three doses, one 
in the morning, another at noon, and the third yp, 


ing should be repeated. Whatever food. is given, — 
whether cut grass, or turnips, or other succule t 
food, should be sprinkled with salt. Braxy seldom 
attacks sheep which are allowed a proper proportic 
of fresh succulent food during the winter. 


n 4 
at 
LB 
aT 
_ pla 


8. Drarruaa, orn SCOURING. i 

Tie 

This is a common disease in sheep, which occurs 
generally in the spring. It is supposed to arises 
from being put too hastily into a luxuriant pasture. 
It is sometimes of service to their general health, 
and ought never to be stopt too soon. But this 
‘complaint sometimes proceeds so far as to bring on 
great debility, if its violence be not checked. When 
the flux is moderate, change of diet, from soft to 
dry food, for a few days, may effect a cure. But it 
the purging be considerable, half an ounce of chalk 
may be given in an English pint of cow’s milk, 
little warmed. The dose may be repeated at i 
end of two days, if symptoms of amendment have 
not appeared. If the purging be very violent, am 
attended by straining, the first dose should be ® 
dram of rhubarb, and after it has operated, chat” 
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e given. When ered, the animal must be 
ly accustomed to ‘its’ pasture, ‘otherwise the - 
ch ‘grass may occasion a relapse. | 


9. UDYSENTERY, > -Dosmilid 


toms.— This disease is sometimes called the 
A sheep affected with it has’ generally the 
upped, the eye languid, the mouth dry, the 
ugh, and pulse quick. It lies down fre. 
and. rises)again at short intervals. It voids 
ry often, almost every time it gets up, and 
te. mixed with blood and slime. Ata more 
‘Stage, they are black and stinking. It 

, and does not chew the cud Denese saree ck 
ntery is sometimes mistaken for diarrheea ; 

ey may be distinguished by the following 

18 ; ee me ee 


Diarrhoea attacks chiefly hogs and weak 
s and dinmonts; whereas dysentery is fre- 

ong older sheep. Is oe 
Diarrhoea almost always occurs in the spring 
ses about June, when dysentery only com- 
In diarrhoea there is no fever, or tenesmus, 
before the stools, as in dysentery. ss 
n. diarrhoea the feces are ldose, but in 
spects natural, without any blood or slime; 
in dysentery the feces consist of hard 
assed occasionally, the rest being blood and 


ere is not that degree of foetor in the 
jarrhoea, which takes place in dysentery. 


In dysentery the appetite is totally gone; | 


= 


toca it is rather sharper than usual. 7 
Diarrhoea is not: contagious 3 ‘dysentery — 


4 “dysentery the animal wastes rapidly ; 
liarrhoea, only a temporary stop is put to its 


rev enae ce Peete cf ODOC TOL ro 
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a few grains of calomel, will be of service. Hixereise 


they should be freely opened, that the vermin may 
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thriving, after which it makes rapid advances 4, 
strength, vigour, and proportion. | Oa 
9th. Dysentery is commonly fatal, diarrhogs 
rarely, unless the animal has been previously Much 
debilitated. | a: 
Cure.—As dysentery is frequently attended } 
inflammation, bleeding will be proper, and also 4 
purge. Afterwards the following doses should hg 
daily administered, until symptoms of recovery ap, 
pear, which will be very soon. The day after the 
bleeding and purging, half an ounce of chalk, mixeg 
up in warm milk. Two hours afterwards, a gi} 
of warm water into which has been put half a table 
spoonful of tincture of terra japonica and 30 drops 
of laudanum. ‘The diet should consist of hay sprin. 
kled with salt. pecs 


” { 
ees : 10. JAUNDICE. : ty 


This is a rare disease. It is known by the skin 
and eyes becoming of a greenish yellow colour. It 
is occasioned by the rupture of some of the vessels 
secreting the bile, or conveying it to the stomach 
and intestines. The bile being diffused throught 
the body, causes the colour peculiar to this disease. 
Bleeding is useful; and a dose of jalap, with perhaps 


is very efficacious. — 
lL. Maceots. 


_ When, on the examination of a sheep or famb 
which appears harassed and restless, the tumoul 
under which the maggots are concealed are observe" 


be picked out. The sore may be anointed an eh 
vered with a rag spread with smearing stuff. bes 
dressing being daily changed, a recovery is made } f 
a few days. Means of preventing the attacks © 
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which deposit the eggs from which the mag- 
issue, will be pointed out when the manage- 
f sheep is considered, 


12. Sorr NIPPLES. 


ibs very often die of hunger, from their ne 
ng them suck. The cause of this is sore nip- 

r some tumour in the udder, in which violent 
excited by the striking of the lamb. Wash- 
th sugar of lead and water, or spirits, will re- 
ie complaint. 


13. Wounpbs. 


manner of treating wounds has been henay 

d; and the same method which is found use- 

le case of one animal is equally so in another. 

ure of all wounds is affected by adhesion, or 

puration; and the adoption of either of these 
ust always depend on cireumstances. — 


A, PorsoneD Wounns. } 


unfrequently sheep are bitten by snakes. Ass 
ind inflicted by these reptiles 1s very small, 

v is never perceived till the poison has en- 
to the system. Sheep are often observed to 
e sickly and to swell. ‘These symptoms are 
ttributed to braxy or rot, when in reality, an 
viper has occasioned the mischief. When 
pected that a sheep has been bitten by a 
ses of oil should be given, or, if at hand, 
t poet doses of volatile salt mixed with 


. FRACTURES. 
ie of a broken bone, though s some- 


tedious, is by no means difficult, when the; 
| 3 , 
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skin covering the fracture has not been torn +. 

the limb be stretched, and the broken ends of 4. 
bone placed very accurately in contact with eq © 
other. A piece of stiff leather or pasteboard, oy eo ? 
thin wood, wrapt in a soft rag, is then to be lal qi 
along the limb, so that it may extend an inch g, — 
two beyond the contiguous joint. Whichevey ofa 
these substances be employed, it should be carefyy, 
secured in its situation by a bandage of linen, ¢, — 
flannel, an inch and a half broad, and two van § 
long, or more if necessary. After having been — 
firmly rolled up, it should be passed spirally roun; 
the leg, beginning at the foot, and carrying it up to 
above the end of the splint. The splint should be 

worn during ten days or a fortnight, and the ban. — 
_dage should be continued till the leg has acquired 
its former strength. When any considerable swell, — 
ing appears, the bandage should be carefully slack. 
ened, and tightened again when the swelling abates, _ 
When a bone is broken in more than one place, all _ 
the pieces should be placed in their natural situation — 
and secured, and healed in the same‘manner.. . 


16. BLEEDING. 


This operation is most conveniently performed om — 
a large vein, whose branches are spread over the face 
of the sheep. The vein'may be felt distinctly com> — 
ing from the branches of the trunk, and passing ove — 
the edge of the lower jaw to the eheek, about two 
inches from the corner or angle of the jaw, or opp® 
site to the third of the grinding teeth. When the 
operation is to be performed, the sheep is to be hel 
between the limbs of the operator, and the croup 
placed against a wall to prevent the animal from 
recoiling; the left: hand is to be placed under t y | 
head, and the under jaw grasped in such a mann 
that the fingers come upon the right side of Be : 
jaw, so as to press upon the vein, a little belo j 


: 
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t is intended to be opened. By thus press- 
the vein, the flow of blood is prevented be-. 
he place where the pressure is applied; and 

lood consequently can find no other course 
ugh the artificial opening about to be made. 
rator, with the lancet or knife, opens the 
y making an incision obliquely across it at the 
where the trunk is largest, and where it is 
istinctly felt through the skin. The oblique 
m of the eut is found to answer better than. 
one made directly along the course of the 
- one across it. While introducing the in. 
nt, it is of great consequence to keep. the vein 
olling under the skin, and escaping from the 
his is best accomplished by making the in-. 
close to the point of the finger which presses 
he vein. 

annexed figure shews the situation of the 
the cheek most proper for bleeding. The 
is seen coming from below the under-jaw at 
spreading its branches on the soft part of the 
4\ small nerve, ¢, runs in an opposite direc- 
nd crosses over the vein; and in the opera- 
bleeding, this nerve wield not be divided. 

he nerve, a thick fleshy muscle is exposed, 

the zigomaticus major, which has the princi- 
we in moving the jaw during mastication. 

another muscle, d, much thinner than the 
beneath which the branches of the vein-of 
eek pass; it goes to the corner of the mouth, 
s in the motion of the lips. The vein. 
opened, in the operation for bleeding, at 
where it is longest and nearest the even 


an 
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BREEDING OF SHEEP. 
—~3 0 > OS 


17. NATURE OF SHEEP. 


The sheep, though in most countries under the 


protection and control of man, is not that stupid 
and contemptible animal that has been represented, 
Amidst those numerous flocks which range without 
control on extensive mountains, where they seldom 
depend upon the aid of the shepherd, it will be 
found to assume a very different character : in those 
situations, a ram or a wedder will boldly attack 
single dog, and often come off victorious ; but when 
the danger is more alarming, they have recourse to 
the collected strength of the whole flock. On such 
occasions they draw up into a compact body, placing 


the young and the females in the centre ; while the — 


males take the foremost ranks, keeping close by 


each other. Thus an armed front is presented to- 
all quarters, and cannot easily be attacked without — 
danger or destruction to the assailant. In this — 


a j 


manner they wait with firmness the approach of the 


enemy; nor does their courage fail them in the mo- 


ment of attack: for when the aggressor advances 
within a few yards of the line, the rams dart upo? 


him with such impetuosity, as to lay him dead at — 


their feet, unless he save himself by flight. Against 


the attacks of single dogs or foxes,. when 10 this 


situation, they are perfectly secure. © A ram, regard- 
less of danger, will sometimes engage a bull; a 


as his forehead is much harder than that of any | 


other animal, he seldom fails to conquer: for t 
bull, by lowering his head, receives the stroke 
the ram between his eyes, which usually brings him 
to the ground. | | 
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e selection of their food, few animals disco- 
ter sagacity than the sheep ; ; nor does any 
» animal shew more dexterity and cunning 
ttempts to elude the vigilance of the shep- 
order to steal such delicacies as are cee: 
palate. 

sides its hardiness in enduring great severities 
ver, the natural instinct of the sheep, in fore- 
the approach of a storm, is no less remark- 
their endeavours to secure themselves un- 
shelter of some hill, whole flocks have 
tly been buried for many days under a co- 
f snow, and have afterwards been taken out 
t any material i inj wy. 


18. ON THE TEETH AND AGE. 


2 other ruminating animals, the sheep wants 

er fore-teeth; it has eight in the lower jaw; 

of which drop. out, and are replaced at two 
d; four of them are renewed at three years, 

e remainder at the age of four. | 

figures in the preceding plate shew the 

s which take place in the teeth of sheep du- 

ve first eight years 5 and by which their ages 
nown. 

_ Ist, represents the 8 teeth of the fore part of 

er jaw, in a sheep one year old. 

d, the teeth of a sheep 2 years old. 

Rist el sD ch aie veneseseeB years old: 

: Bobi h ous. luasiae, Cen ....4 years old. 

Pee Gio. ace Doak weaned. | 

6th, shows the isnt teeth worn and broken, 

enerally the case in the 7th or 8th year. _ 


19. THE Ram. 


be observed, that the rams of different 
sheep vary greatly in their forms, wools, 
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anid fleeces, and other properties; but the follows 
description by that excellent stock-farmer, My Cc. > a 
ley, deserves the attention of the breeder and ul | 
zier. According to him, his head should be fing 
and smail, his nostrils wide and expanded, his ¢ _ 
prominent, and rather bold or daring, ears thin hig ‘ 
collar full from his breast and shoulders, but tg oie 
ing gradually all the way to where the neck 4 : 
head join, which should be very fine and gracefy 
being perfectly free from any coarse leather hanging 
down; the shoulders broad and full, which must i? | 


= 


the same time join so easy to the collar forward, ang _ 


chine backward, as not to leave the least hollow ih. 
either place; the mutton upon his arm or fore-thioh ; 
must come quite to the knee; his legs upright, 
with a clean fine bone, being equally clear from gy. 
perfluous skin and coarse hairy wool from the knee 
and hough downwards; the breast broad and well 
forward, which will keep his fore-legs at a proper — 

wideness; his girth or chest full and deep, andin. _ 
stead of a hollow between the shoulders, that part by 
some called the fore-flank should be quite full; the 
back and loms broad, flat, and strait, from which 


the ribs must rise with a fine circular arch ; his belly _ 


straight, the quarters long and full, with the mutton 
quite down to the hough, which should* neither 
stand in nor out; his twist, or junction of the inside 
of the thighs, deep, wide, and full, which, with the — 
broad breast, will keep his fore-legs open and up- 
right ; the whole body covered with a thin pelt, and 
that with fine, bright, soft wool. It is observed, 


that the nearer any breed of sheep come up to the — 


above description, the nearer they approach towards 
excellence of form. Lae rs 
- But though this is a very correct, appropriates : 
and admirable description of a finely-formed ram, 
objections have been made by some to a few of 1 
properties which are laid down. Width and expa 
sion of the nostrils in sheep, it is supposed, are liable 
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e the lower parts of the noses to be too thick 
ge; while in naturally good and improved 
the lower parts of the noses and mouths are 
most part small. Nor is the prominent and 
ring eye held in more estimation, as it is 
not to shew a good disposition 3 but, on the 
ry to display too much quickness and activity, 
on of nature in the animal. Opinions, 
, differ much on this point among -sheep- 
” : ‘and a lively: quick eye is almost always 
dered as’ favourable to a good disposition. 
1s naturally possess more boldness and courage 
ither wedders or ewes; and they are very apt, 
‘great care is taken, to acquire mischievous 
of attacking persons or animals that may by 


some sheep districts the breeders are oreatly j in 
‘of large rams, but in others those of a smaller 
e preferred ; the choice of the size of the rams 
however, in every instance, be regulated by 
ture and abundance of the keep, or the quality 
lands, as it is utterly impossible that the infe- 
rts of pastures can keep sheep-stock of the large 
s in those of the better kinds; and it would 
disadvantageous in the best rich sorts to 
mall sized stock, when they could support a 
one in an equally perfect manner. Middle- 
rams, are upon the whole, the most suitable 
oper for lands in general, and for all the pur- 
of the breeder. i | 
practice of letting rams commenced about 
y years ago by Mr. Bakewell, and the prices 
radually been rising from sixteen shillings to 
undred guineas! 'Vhis breeder made, of his 
stock of rams, three thousand guineas in one 
The prices given by graziers, for the sole 
Se of getting grazing stock, seldom exceed tem 
which is considered .as an extraordinary 
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price, five or six guineas being most frequently 
given. | tig 


- The manner of treating rams has lately receive 
a very great improvement. Instead of turnip 
them loose among the ewes at large, as heretofoy 
and agreeably to the universal practice of the 1slang. 
_ they are kept apart, in a separate paddock or smal} 
inclosure, with a couple of ewes only each to make 
them rest quietly; having the ewes of the flock 
brought to them singly, and leaping each only once, 
By this judicious and accurate regulation, a ram # : 
enabled to impregnate near twice the number of 
ewes he would do, if turned loose among them, es. 
pecially a young ram. In the old practice, sixty or 
eighty ewes were esteemed the full number for a 
yam: in the new, from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty are allowed. Seven score have been served 
by one ram in a season: this is, however, much too 
ereata number, | : to 
This method may be very judicious when a ram 
is much superior to others, but it isnot usual, The — 
shepherd, however, ought to be particular ne 
rutting time. It frequently happens that a tup wl 
drive an ewe, which is in season, out from the flock, 
and stand by her for a long time, for days evel 
without doing his duty, They should be separated 
as far as possible from each other. Sometimes a tup 
will follow an ewe not inclined to receive him for 9 — 
whole day, while others in season will in vain se ielt 
his attention; nay, he will often be so ungallant a" 
to beat them off. In this case separation 18 
necessary. ‘i . | th 
- Some people rub the breasts of the rams be 
some pigment, and remove every ewe which ai 
any mark of it as having been served. This, hom ‘| 


y 
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is a practice which may occasion much disap- 
tment, as tups often leap without accomplishing 
¢ purpose. Both tups and ewes should be in 
best possible condition: sa | , 
he period during which the rams are to go witli 
ewes, must be regulated by climate, and. the 
atity of spring food provided. It is of great im- 


aie 


that they may not only be well nursed, but 
nselyes before the winter sets in. It is also of 
lition beforé*the rutting season, 

21. Tue Ewe. 

he ewe produces ore or two lambs at a time, 
s her young five months, and brings forth in 
spring. ‘The ram lives to the age of about fif- 
years, and begins to procreate at one. | When 
rated they are called wedders: they then grow 


ver fat, and the flesh becomes finer and better 


99. DIFFERENT BREEDS: 


ne variety in sheep is so great, that scarcely any 
ountries produce sheep of the same kind: there 
und a manifest difference in-all, either in the 
e covering, the shape, or the horns. ( 


:perate provinces of Asia. When transported. 
armer climates it loses its wool, and becomes 
nd rough; it is likewise less fertile; and its 
o longer retains the same flavour, 

has been stated by lord Somerville, in his ‘ Sys- 


ep in this kingdom may be arranged into two 
se hdl ike | 


ance that lambs should be dropt as early as pos-_ 
time to get stout, and able to provide for 


intage to the ewes, that they may get into good 


ometimes, though rarely, three or four. She | 


woolly sheep is found only in Europe, and in 


of the Board of Agriculture, that all the breeds 
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-¢elasses ; those which shear the short or clothing, and : 
those which shear the long or combing wool, nd 
that the quality of the flesh in each class follows th 
character of the wool; the short-woolled sheep belies 
-elose in the grain as to flesh, consequently heavy in 
the scale, and high-flavoured as to the ‘taste : the 
polled long-weolled sheep more open and loose jn 
the grain, and larger in size. By the authoy of 
‘The present state of Husbandry in Great Britain? — 
_they have been distributed under three general &. 
Visions, as below : : 
1, ‘The mountain breed; | ; 
2. ‘The short-woolled breed; and 
3. ‘The long-woolled breed. | , 
And among the first are comprised several varie. 
ties, as the black-faced, which range on the moun. 
tains of Wales, Westmoreland, Cumberland, York. 
shire, and those in the south, west, and north of — 
Scotland, and in the Shetland islands; the Cheviot 
hills, in the south of Scotland, and north of England; 
and the forest and common sheep of the last men- 
tioned country. In the second division are included 
those of Hereford, Dorset, Sussex, Norfolk, and 
some parts of Cumberland. And the third division 
comprehends all those varieties that are dispersed 
over the more rich and fertile parts of Englapd, and 
which are distinguished under the titles of the Dur- 
ham or Teeswater, the Lincolnshires, the old and — 
new Leicestershires, &c. But others divide them 


into long, short, and middle-woolled kinds, — , 


“nn 23. Teeswater Breed. 

_ This is a breed of sheep said to be the largest 11 

the island; it is at present the most prevalent in He” 

rich, fine, fertile, inclosed lands on the banks of the 

Tees in Yorkshire. In this breed, which is sup= 

ip i be from the same stock as those of the 
uincolns, greater attention seems to have been pa! 

to size than wool. . It is, however, a breed only © 
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ted for warm rich pastures, where they are kept 
all lots, in small inclosures, and well supported 
jod in severe winter seasons. The legs are 


heavy carease than the Lincolnshires; the 
are much wider on the backs and sides, and 
a fatter and finer grained mutton. The 


Js to 35 pounds, and in particular instances 
unds or more. ip | 


24. Lincolnshire Breed. 


ing no horns; white faces ; long, thin, weak 
thick, rough, white legs; bones large; 


ight per quarter in ewes from 14 pounds to 
nds; in three year oid wedders from 20, 
, to 30 pounds; the wool from 10 to 18 inches 
th; and it is chiefly prevalent in the district 
gives the name, and other rich grazing ones. 


) broader loins and trussed. carcases, and 
@ the best, if not actually the best, long- 
| stock we have. § his 


25. Dishley Breed 


a fulness of form and substantial width of 
with a peculiar plainness and meekness of 
nance; the head long, thin, and leaning back- 
the nose projecting forward; the ears some- 


uarters ; legs of moderate length, and the 
bone; tail small; fleece well covering the 

f the shortest and finest of the combing 
the length of staple six or seven inches. 


ier boned, and support a thicker and more 


per quarter in two years old wedders is from 


is is a breed of sive which is characterised by 


uick ; slow-feeding; mutton coarse-grained ; - 


ew or improved Lincolns have now finer 


is an improved breed of sheep, which is rea-_ 
stingyished from the other long-woolled sorts 


, and standing backward ; great fulness of | 
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26. Cotswold Breed. 


_ This is a breed of sheep answering the followin 
deseription; long coarse head, with a particulay 
blunt, wide nose; a top-knot of wool on the fore, 
head, running under the ears; rather long neck. 
great length and breadth of back and loin: full 


b) 


thigh with more substance in the hinder than fore. 
quarters ; bone somewhat fine; legs not long; fleega 
soft, like that of the Dishley, but in closeness and 
darkness of colour bearing more resemblance to 
short or carding wool. Although very fat, they . 
have all the appearance of sheep that are full of solig 
flesh, which would come heavy to the scale. It ig 
said, some of these sheep have reached 40 and even 
50 pounds a quarter, at two years and a half old, 
giving 11 pounds to 14 pounds of wool each sheep, 
and being fat, they are indybitably among the — 
largest breeds in Hngland, ei f | 


27. Romney-marsh Breed. \ 


This is a kind which is described by Mr. Young, 
as being a breed of sheep without horns; white faces 
and legs; rather long in the legs; good size; body 


rather long, but well barrel-shaped ; bones rather 
large: and it is said that the weight per quarter, m 
fat wedders at two years old, is usually from 2? 
pounds to 28 pounds. In respect to the wool, it sg 
fine, long, and of a delicate white colour, when i — 
its perfect state. On this marsh 20 pounds of wool — 
are supposed to be produced per acre. , a 


iti 28. Devonshire Breed: mt 

_ This is a breed or sort of sheep which is chiefly 
distinguished by having no horns; white faces a” 4 
legs, thick necks, backs narrow, and back-bone> 
high; sides good; legs short, and bones large; oa q 
probably without any material objection, being * 
variety of the common hornless sort. According’ # 
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Culley, the weight | of ewes on the average is. 
t 20 pounds a quarter: in wedders, at two 

md a half old, 30 pounds. Length of wool 
the same as in the Romney-marsh Breed. . ht 
ed found to be prevalent in the district from 
it has derived its name. And it is ‘supposed. 
ve received considerable improvement by being 
ad with the new Leicester or Dishley sition 
rithin these few late years. 


99. ‘Black faced Eieath Breed. 


s is a kind or breed of sheep which, according 
Culley, have large spiral horns, black faces 
s, a. fierce wild-looking eye, short firm car- 
rom 12 pounds to 16 pounds per quarter, co- 
with long, open, coarse shagged wool, fleeces 
inds or 4 pounds each, wool worth at present: 
8d. per pound. They are an active hardy 
ning with amazing agility, and best adapted, 

other breeds, to exposed, heathy, and moun- 
s districts; seldom fed until three, four, or 
ears old, when they feed well, and make the 
mutton, having a high- flavoured gravy. ‘The 
of this wild-looking breed are natives of the 
west of Yorkshire, and of that mountainous 
# country adjoining the Irish sea, from Lan- 
> to Fort William: they have been of late 
introduced into. the western Highlands of 


biter: of the « Preative on ‘hive Stock; sup- 
the black- faced Linton, or short sheep of Scot- 
to bea variety of the heath-sheep. They 
n crossed with the Cheviot breed, and Mr. 
t is noticed, recommends a Dishley cross, 
x, doubtless, for the-use of the: low lads: : ita 
be allowed to give an opinion, he would, 
id situations, recommend a Spanish cross, 
od winter management, in preference to all 
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30. Ross or Ryeland Breed. 


This is a sort of sheep which is distinguished b | 
the author of the ‘Treatise on Live Stock, by thy 


want of horns, and having white legs and faces; },. 


being small in size; and the wool growing close fy 


and by the excellence of the mutton. Weight per 
quarter from 10 pounds to 18 pounds. Wool fing 


and short, the lean poor-fed sheep producing the 


finest. It is the true breed of this sort of shee 
which is properly denominated Ryelands. In the 
Agricultural Report of that district, they are Said, 
in symmetry of shape, and the flavour of the meat, 


to be superior to most flocks in the country. They — 


lamb in February and March. It is a breed which, 
Mr. Knight says, is found to be remarkably easy in 


respect to food, but which in its management, re. 


quires cotting in the winter season, ‘and being fed 
with hay or peas-haulm. | 


31. The Dorsetshire Breed. 


This breed is known by having the face, nose, and 
legs white, head rather long, but broad, and the 
forehead woolly, as in the Spanish and Ryeland 
sorts; the horn round and bold, psy ae and 


standing from the head; the shoulders broad at top, 


but lower than the hinder quarters, the back tole- 
rably straight; carcase deep, and loins broad; legs 
not long, nor very fine in the bone. Weight pet 


quarter in wedders, at three years. and a half old, 
from 16 pounds to 20 pounds, Mr. Billingsley say% 


that the wool is fine and short. It is a breed wi) 


has the peculiar property of producing lambs at any 


period of the season, even so early as September an® 


October, 80 as to suit the purposes of the lamb | 


suckler. 


Mah 


7 


the eyes; by the carcase being pretty well formed, | 
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Risin :B9l The Welishird Breads 


a sort which has sometimes the title of 
| crocks. The writer on live stock distin- 
s the breed, as having a large head and eyes, 
nose, wide nostrils, horns bending down the 
oiour all white, wide bosom, deep grey- 
t, back rather straight, carcase substan- 
gs long, bone coarse, fine middle wool, very 
m the belly, which is sometimes bare. He 
es, with Culley, that the basis of this breed is 
‘but how the horns came to take a direction 
ary, is not easy he thinks to conjecture; he 
etimes imagined it must be the result of 
eign, probably Tartarian, cross. 
33. The Berkshire Breed. | 
eculiar qualities of the Berkshire nott breed 
be its great size, height on the legs, and 
when fattened. It would appear, contrary 


rong low lands of its native district, though 
Down sort are fast supplanting it in many 
such situations. | : 
84. The South Down Breed. es 
a very valuable sort of sheep, which Cul- 
distinguished by having no horns, grey faces 
fine bones, long small necks, and by being 
before, high on the shoulder, and light 
e-quarter, sides good, loin tolerably broad, 
rather high, thigh full, twist good, mut- 


and fine, in the length of the staple from 
hree inches. Weight per quarter in wed- 
two years old 18 pounds. It is a breed 
vails on the dry chalky downs in Sussex, 


= NFA? ag PE LS See > SO Se ole" 


ess the Dorset, enlarged by some long-woolled © 


opinion of some, that this breed is well suited — 


‘obably without sufficient experience of — 


Mm grain, and well flavoured. Wool short, - 
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as well as the hills of Surrey and Kent, and Whick 
has lately been much improved both in carcase anil 
‘wool, being much enlarged forward, carrying a Soo 
‘fore-flank ; and for the short; less fertile, hilly; Rs 
tures is an excellent sort, as feeding close. Th. 
Sheep are hardy, and disposed to fatten quickly, 
and where the ewes are full ‘kept, they frequently 
produce twin-lambs, nearly in the proportion, . 


> 


one-third of the whole, which are, when dropped, 
well-woolled. ee , ia 
35. The Norfolk Breed. a 

_ In this sort of sheep, the face is black; the homs 
large and spiral; the carcase long, small, weak, and 
thin; narrow chine; large bones; very long black. 
or grey legs: mutton fine-grained and high-flavou,. | 
ed, but does not keep well in hot seasons. The 
weight per quarter from 16 pounds! to 20 pounds, 
The wool in the best part, short and fine, but part 
_ toarse. ‘This breed is chiefly prevalent in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, where folding is much the practice, as 
they have the property of travelling well. They 
are found in disposition to be given to be restless, 
which renders them unfit stock, except in good i. 
closures. » : ses ik i) ee 
Crosses of the Norfolk, with the South Down ant 
many breeds of other kinds, are met with and higl- 
ly valued in different situations.’ b 


; 86. The Herdwick Breed. CA 

_ This-is a breed which is characterised by Mr. Cuk 
ley by having no horns, and the face and legs being 
speckled: the larger the portion of white, wit 

fewer black spots, the purer the breed; legs fines 
small, clean; the lambs well covered when droppe@? 
the weight per quarter, in the ewes, from 6 poubl 
to 8 pounds; in the wedders of fowr years and @ a 
old, from nine pounds to 12 pounds; the wool shory 
thick, and matted in the fleece. It is a breed pe™ 
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elevated mountainous tract of country at 
f the river Esk, and Duddon in Cumber- 
re they are let in herds, at an annual sum: 
‘name. At present, they are said to pos- 
property of being extremely hardy in con- 
, and capable of supporting themselves on 


hay in the winter season. 


87. The Cheviot Breed. vee 

breed of sheep is known by the want of 
by the face and legs being mostly white, 
yes lively and prominent; the belly long ; 
oth in the breast; narrow there and on the 
lean, fine, small-boned legs, and thin pelts ; 
tht per quarter, when fat, from 12 pounds 
ounds; the wool partly fine, and partly 


f mountdin sheep, where the herbage is 
f the natural grass kind, which is the case 


ituations where these are found the most 
3 
It is a breed which has undergone much 
ment within these few years, in respect to 
id other qualities, and has been lately in- 
1 into the most northern districts; and from 
iness, its affording a portion of fine wool, 
¢ quick ‘in fattening, it is likely to answer 
uch situations. The Spanish and South 


88. The Dun-faced Breed. Age 
a sort which Culley says has no horns; the 
ommon of a dun tawney colour; the size 


it often only 6 pounds or 7 pounds the 
he wool variously streaked and blended 


of 


i 


re mountains, with the trifling support — 


“Mr. Culley considers this as a valuable 


and from which they have obtained their 


e been advised as proper crosses for this: 


tail short; the mutton fine in texture; 


rent colours, some of which is very fine. ° 


= - ~- = “a = 2. % s * Fp nme ae ee) = . be = 
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~~ 


_ berland. They had a short, coarse,’ curled woo” 


too wild in its disposition to be confined in. mncloge 


ofthe grazier., 


ing to Lord Somerville, white faces and legs; th 
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: 
He supposes it to partake of the Spanish breed» p, 
it is not so hardy as the cheviot breed. The 
ton of this breed is excellent in flavour. The Ri 
supposed to have had a Spanish origin; but 4, 
have been naturalized for a great length of time, 


the Grampian and other hilly districts in Scotlang 
oe, The Shetland Breed. ™ 


This is a small breed, and mostly without home 


but what more particularly distinguishes it fro 
other breeds, is the uncommon smallness and shign 
ness of the tail; the weight per quarter frop 4 
pounds to 10 pounds; the wool very fine, ang of 
various colours. The breed is very hardy, but mye 
pastures, and of course less proper for the Purpose 


JN 


1» 40. The Merino, or Spanish Breed. 
“In this breedof sheep, the males have horns, by 
the females are without them. They have, accon 


body not very perfect in shape; rather long im th 
legs; fine in the bone; a degree of throatiness, 0 
production of loose pendulous skin under the neck 
and the pelt fine and clear ; weight, when tolerabl} 
fat, per quarter, in the rams about 17 poutids, in th 
ewes 11 pounds;. the wool very fine. It is a bree 
that is asserted by some to be tolerably hardy, @ 
to possess a disposition to fatten readily ; but otne 
maintain the contrary opinion. The Spanish cto 
with the South Down and Ryeland, in several ¢€ 
grees, is diffusing itself in many districts with gre 
success. Coun wig % en eo = 
| Al. The Mugged Breed. sf 
. This is a singular breed of sheep, which forme ‘ 
prevailed throughout all the low lands of Northu® 


i 
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ir heads, faces, and. legs, and. crew down 
feet; in form they resembled hill sheep; 
lders low and sharp; sides flat; back ra- 


nugged appearance may have been the 


to Yorkshire; and traces of them are still 
rough they have long since given place 
the long-woolled kinds... They are now 
t with in the northern counties: = ©) © 


: wi 42, The Welsh Sheep. a 
vhich are the. most general breed in the 


ur. ‘They are neat compact sheep.— 
likewise a polled short-woolled sort. of 
these parts of the country, which are es- 
by some: The genuine Welsh mutton, 
iallness and delicate flavour, is commonly 
m, highly esteemed, and sold at a high 


43. The Irish Breed. 

is a breed of sheep which is described in this 
Culley. These slieep are supported by very 
rick, crooked, grey legs; their heads long and 
th large flagging ears, grey faces, and eyes 
cks long, and set on below the shoulders; 
rrow and short, hollow before and behind 
ders; flat-sided, with high, narrow herring 


1ey are almost in every respect contrary to 
le apprehends.a well-formed sheep should be. 


44, ARGYLESHIRE BREEDERS. ~ 


. vevleshire, the principal circumstances at- 
| to by the most intelligent sheep-farmers are 
to: stock lightly, which will mend the size of 


il 


| d; loins thin. It has been suggested; 


a Spanish cross. This sort of sheep has | 


ts, are small horned, and all over of a | 


nd-quarters drooping, and. tail set low. In_ 


t 
~s ae 
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the sheep, with the quantity and quality ogy 
wool; and also render them less subject to diseagas 
dn all these respects, it is allowed by good jude 
that 500 kept well, will return more profit than Be 
kept indifferently, | To select the best lambs: ‘id 
such as have the finest, closest, and whitest wool, * 
tups and breeding ewes, and to cut and « yatviane 
worst. ‘To get a change of rams frequently, and op 
breeding ewes occasionally. To put the best ae 
to the best ewes, which is considered aS Necessain 
for bringing any breed to perfection. Not to fan 
their year-old ewes; which, in bad seasons especialhy 
would render the lambs produced by them of little 
value, as the ewes would not have a sufficiency if 
milk; and would also tend to lessen the size of the 
stock. To keep no rams above three, or at most 
four years old, nor any breeding ewes above five op 
six. 'T'o separate the rams from the 10th of Octo- 
ber, for a month or six weeks, to prevent the lambs 
from coming too early in spring, ‘To separate the 
lambs between the 15th and 25th of June; to have 
good grass prepared for them; and, if they can, to 
keep them separate, and on good grass, all winters 
that they may be better attended to, and. have the 
better chance ‘of avoiding diseases. A. few, whose 
possessions enable them to do it, keep not only their 
lambs or hogs, but also their wedders, ewes, &e. i 
separate hirsels; by which every shepherd, having 
his own charge, can attend to it better than if alt 
were in common; and each kind has the pastur 
_ that best suits it, LC OOm PTT ei dareials¢ oa 
i) 


AS. Great Ewrs, i 
Great Ewes should be moved about as little a 
possible; and kept from wet ground, dirty cots, aid j 
from every thing apt to injure their: heal th, or . ‘ 
turb ithem. They are, when heavy, very liable” a 
get awald’; and when the ‘Shepherd discovers: the " 
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uation, he should! approach them with cau- 
lift:them gently. When an ewe has mis- 
;will be propery if the weather be severe, 
to bring her into a: cot, and to keep 
recovered 3: but during mild dry wea- 
will bevas well-in the open air. When 
yearn; the ewes should be on the smoothest 
t oround, both for their own convenience, 

of their: lambs when dropt.. Nurse ewes 
have good pasture, which should not be 

hile they give suck. | i 


"46. LAMBING, 


bs, when observed to drop on a place where 
t easily rise, should be lifted and placed 
eet, but otherwise they may be left to 
. They may be docked when a day or 
which saves much trouble when the dis- 
Pinding attacks them. Docking makes 
ok’ very lively, as, while they are at their 
tirne of life, their stumps have commonly . 
oek. ‘The tail; which seems to be a useless 
mnvenient appendage, need not be left longer 
inches. But this operation in the males, 
r does not happen, should be deferred until 
for castration. Ewes, which have been 
wre not liable to lose their lambs by their 
mgled by the tail at birth, an accident 
ppens much more frequently than shep- 
re aware of. | | Hast 
bs that are in health are always lively. Such 
appear to be inclined to sport with their 
should be looked at, and also their dams. 
hich appear unkind to their lambs should 
ined.. In these cases, something will in 
xe found to be wrong. Distorted, or im- 
ambs, should be sold, or killed for home 


“ 
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- As soon as the lambs are brought forth, they have | 
commonly some milk from their mothers’ Z1Vven 
them, or are allowed to suck them for some little 
time, which is supposed to increase the affection op 
- the ewes for them; the lambs being at last left al 
close by the noses of the ewes as possible, which | 
should be done quickly, that they may not go away 
without noticing them. The lambs. are always 
greatly strengthened and improved by the ewes 
licking them, which they constantly do, where they 
have a.proper affection for them. “When lambs 
droop and hang their heads immediately after they 
_ are lambed, they are bad and unfavourable signs, ag _ 
shewing them to be in a weak and dangerous state. 


47. WEANING Lamps. 


Lambs should be allowed to suck during three 
months and a half, after which they may be taken 
up, and kept for a fortnight or three weeks at a dis. 
tance from their dams; far enough from them to — 
prevent their bleating being heard. The lambs will — 
soon begin to feed heartily on grass, éspecially if _ 
they be allowed to go with the wedders. i 
Many are in the habit of milking their ewes after — 
the Jambs ‘are taken up. » It. may be proper to take ~ 
the milk from them once or twice at the interval of 
two days; but it is a.bad practice to milk them for 
avlength of time, as this hinders their getting into 
good condition before the rutting season. i 
: “48. VERMIN ON Lambs. 
In the event that lambs become troubled by vel 
- mun before smearing time, the following directions — 
of Dr. Parry will be found iiseful.. The hippobose> — 
ovina, or tick, is extremely injurious to sheep, bY 
making the animal bite and'rub itself, so as not ont 4 
to hurt the fleece, but to break the skin; in cons — 


a 


4 
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of which, the fly is apt to fix on the wool, 
he wounded part, and there deposit its eggs. 
roublesome animal may be, in a great measure, 
sd. by pouring a solution of powdered white 
e in boiling water, in-the proportion of an 
to a gallon, cold on the back of the sheep, and 
it diffiise itself down the skin on each side; 
ethod, however, several of the ticks escape 
ing to the extremities of the filaments. It 
till better to. wash the lambs in the autumn, 
shorn or not, in a tub of a similar mixture. 
s purpose, three pounds of the same arsenic, 
ed, may be dissolved-in six gallons of boil- 
ater, and the solution mixed with forty gallons 
d water. The whole being then well stirred 
a stick, the lambs may be plunged into it, 
eare being taken that they do not dip their 
or taste the water. .The liquor must be 
d out of their fleeces back into the vessel, in 
at it may not be wasted. It is scarcely 
ry to point out the poisonous quality of this 
and how important it is to keep the vessel 
up, and after the operations are performed, 
n it well, or, rather, never to use it for any 
urpose; and to throw the liquid which re- 
where not the smallest quantity of it can be 
y any creature whose life we value. 


“49. PINDING. 727" 20, 


ect of a degree of purging which sometimes 


7 nature; fix the tail upon the anus, and thus 
sage from the bowels becomes interrupted, 
cking prevents this from happening. »» 
mation’ sometimes attacks lambs in the 
and intestines, and proves quickly fatal. 
the intestines are inflamed, the disease is 


is a disease incident. to lambs; or rather is 


them when very young. The feces being of 
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called the grass ill. The louping ill has not |beop, 
sufficiently attended to, nor well described. It ig 
thought to be a paralytic affection. a 
_ The thwarter wl is so variously described) the; 
Dr. Duncan has thought it necessary to divide | 
into species. But from the description given, it j, 
impossible to find out its nature. It appears to 
come ‘near to apoplexy, and to palsy, and some 
symptoms, as locked jaw, and wry neck, bring jt 
near to tetanus, or universal spasm. : 
It is best to refrain from attempting to describe 
diseases which are not understood, and to be con, — 
tented with expressing a hope, that some medica] — 
person, in the district where such diseases are said 
to prevail, will observe them, and describe them — 
carefully. | a 
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MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


50. SHELTER. _ 


Shelter is the first thing to be attended to in the — 
management of sheep. While every good shepherd _ 
is decidedly hostile to their being confined, or 0 
their being forced into shelter, whether they wish 
for it or not, it cannot be too strongly recommended ; 
to all sheep farmers, to put the means of avoiding — 
the severity of stormy weather within the reach 
their flocks at all times. . Close confinement imjure> 
the health of all animals; and is hurtful in an esp& — 
cial manner to sheep, which, by natyire, are Ohm ; 
roving disposition, and exceedingly fond of liberty — 
It is certainly a mistaken notion that fine woO™, — 
sheep are more tender, and more liable to be mnjuye 
by cold, than those which carry coarse fleeces; “> — 


* 
—_ 
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yey must, during the greatest part of the year, 
apt in.cots, as is practised on the continent. 
wool of the fine breeds grows in a manner 
nders it more effectual in resisting the ri- 
of winter, than that of the coarse kinds. The 
rience of several persons, who have introduced 
Vlerino. sheep into the Highlands of Scotland, 
to hold out the happy prospects of animals 
ng the most valuable wool being seen. dis- 
ver the whole kingdom. The perseverance 
hn Sinclair has taught us that the Cheviot 
are perfectly well adapted for the climate of 
st northern parts of Scotland. , 
no sheep, which have been reckoned the 
licate, have been found capable of bearing 
reat degrees of cold, without being injured in 
htest degree. Cold, therefore, is not by any 
an object of dread to the breeder of any kind 
ep, except during the lambing season, when 
and severe cold, and chilling rains are, with 
to be feared by every storemaster, as they 
| to newly dropt lambs of every breed. 
ing show, excessive rain, and great heat, are 
1emies which, in our climate, chiefly annoy 


ycks. | 


51. Drirtine Snow, | 


I shelter is seldom to be found in a moun- 
§ country, so convenient as to be proof against 
n storms of spyow. Recourse must therefore 
to art. There cannot be a better method of 
“sheep to escape from drifted snow than 
losures as are mentioned by Mr. Hogg. 
inelosures, surrounded by a wall of turf, 
fully as effectual as those constructed of 
nd will in most places be more economical, 
the original cost, and subsequent repairs. 
pace inclosed should be ample, and on dry 
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should be four feet thick, and the top two feet 
The height should not be less than six feet. Two 

or three openings should be left towards the south, 
and a drain so constructed as to take off the wetnes 
of the ground, rain water, and that from melted 
snow, should be dug round the outside, commyp; _ 
cating by holes in the wall with the inside of the 
inclosure. After having been once or twice drive, 
into these inclosures, or rings, the sheep will of thej, 
own accord draw towards them on the approach of 
‘snow. The shepherd will always find his flock gg, 
sembled in the rings during snow, and he will not 
often have to risk his hfe by searching for lost sheep 
among wreaths. Clumps of Scotch firs have been 
found of great use on some farms; and now, when 
the rents of sheep pastures have become so great, (it _ 
may be said extravagant,) it is probable that sheep 
farmers will insist on some stipulation being made 
_ In their leases for plantations. It cannot be expect. 
ed that tenants are to be at the expense of planting 
trees, which will only begin to be useful when half” 
the period of the duration of an ordinary lease has 
expired. Plantations require time to. grow, and 
some care and expence for their protection when — 
young. Itis needless to enter here on the subject 
of leases. It is enough to observe, that to ensure 
the prosperity of the tenant, and the security of @— 
landlord, they should both ‘be liberal, arid inclin 
to accommodate each other. We or i 
In gentlemen’s parks, and on low grounds, whele 
attendance can be constantly afforded, there is les 
occasion for shelter. Clumps of ‘trees, especially @ 
spruce fir, the foliage of which is closer and mo® 
ornamental than that of the Seotch pine, will, hows 
ever, be found extremely useful. Dry knolis show 
be chosen for them. There is oné objection to# 
the pine tribe, that their leaves do not so qu! oil 
rot on the ground as the fallen leaves of other 


ground: If the walls are built with turf, ‘the base 


® 
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form soil and encourage the growth of orass. 
prickly leaves of the pime may also Huet! the 
2 een considerations are of less importance. 
he safety of sheep; at the same time they — 
in some measure, be obviated by planting firs 
n the outside, and fillmg up the clump ‘with 
a tree which ‘grows quickly and thrives in 
vin soil. 
it is necessary in some siaaeions to confine 
vith their lambs during night in order to de- 
he latter from foxes and dogs, it becomes re- 
to construct cots and folds. The former 
be airy, at the same time sufficiently close to 
i bad effects from rain or snow, and the latter 
| be spacious. Cots may be very easily and 
y constructed after the manner of Highland 
es, where birch trees, or others having a natu- 
id, or branches of large trees, can be oot. The 
work is constructed as. follow: ‘Two trees, 
ge branches, are laid together, so that the dis- 
‘between the thick ends may be twelve or 
en feet. The small ends are then morticed 
er and fastened with a wooden peg. About 
set below this a piece of wood is laid across, 
d and fastened; the ends projecting about a 
n both sides. Small projecting pieces are also 
at thé height where the roof is to begin. 
arts are now called couples, and:when a suf- 
; number have been prepared, they are set up 
| distance of ten feet from each other. They 
ow joined together at top by straight trees 
id along into the forks made by the crossing 
nds of the couples, Similar pieces are laid 
e sides resting on the projections, and the 
e fastened by means of pegs, similar to what 
rpenters call tree-nails. 'To form the roof, 
Straight trees, usually birch or Scotch firs, are 
ess the rails, the thick ends being nailed to 
ermost rail. A rail is also. fastened along 
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the inside of the couples near the bottom: On thig 
and the lower roof rail, are nailed spars;! which ane, 
placed. close together, but not so as to exclude & free 
circulation of air. In the front, spaces are left Open, 
at intervals.. The thatch consists of heath, which id 
the most durable of all others. There is’ some an 
required in laying it on, although the operation ap, 
pears to be very simple. The first layer consists op 
heath, having the thick roots cut off, and nice - 
arranged and fastened down by long pieces of woog 
tied with willow twigs to the frame work. The 
_ heath is then laid on without regard to the roots — 
except having them inmost. The thatch is laid on 
thicker and thicker towards the top, where it ig 
fastened by means of thin sliced turf laid alon ‘ 
Moveable cots may be made with frames filled with 
straw, or heath, by means of wicker work ; the sides 
being made of wicker work alone. . | 


52. ImpRrovED Foun. 


A. sheep-fold has been lately invented by Mr 
Plowman of Broome, Norfolk, upon an improved — 
and very simple principle, combining many advan- 
| tages over the old and expensive method of folding — 
by hurdles; and as the whole fold can be removed ‘ 
: with ease at all times, it will be found peculiarly — 
useful in feeding off turnips on the land in frosty — 
weather, when hurdles cannot be used. It is stated | 
that the expence, in the first instance, will exceed 
that of hurdles, for the same given quantity o 
sheep; but having had one in use nearly three 
years, he is satisfied the saving will be very cons 
derable: for, before he adopted this method of fold« : 
ing, he lost from thirty to forty nights folding ™ 
the year, owing to the land being hard in dry see 
sons; which renders folding almost impracticable 
as they never can. be set without great labour 22 
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etion of hurdles. Heisalso clearly of opinion 
he stock of sheep will be greatly increased 
is: method of folding becomes more known; 
t it will enable many small farmers to keep 
to 100 sheep, who are now deterred from it 
ount of the small quantity of feed they have 
swering to keep a man for that purpose only ; 
y this plan they may keep a boy at 3s. or 3s. 6d. 
, who can attend on 100 or 200 sheep, and 
he fold himself without any assistance. In 
gales of wind it frequently happens that the 
es are blown down, and the sheep of course — 
at liberty to range over the crops, do incalcu- 
nischief, which cannot happen with this fold, 
n some counties in England, where hogs are 
, great difficulties are experienced for want of 
e, for them to feed off winter tares, &c. &c. 
root up every stake or hurdle; and having 
the experiment, he is certain this fold will 
them in, and defy their attempts to displace it. 
astonishing quantity of time is saved, as a 
an remove a fold to contain 300 sheep in five 
es, which by the old method frequently takes 
urs to accomplish. Many are now. using 
m his model; and he received for the in- 
the gold medal of the Society for the Kin- 
gement of Arts. 
is further remarked, that where the fold is 
to be used on very hilly ground, it must be 
at the top and worked down to the bottom 
ease of removing it, and then drawn up again 
orse. This, however, he has never had oc- 
to do, for his land is ploughed in a contrary 
, and he works the fold in the same course - 
idges. By this means the inconvenience 1S: 
l of crossing the furrows; and they are also a 
0 keep the foldina straight direction. With 
o the sheep getting under, he does not re- 
hat circumstance to have ever happened, nor 


¥ 
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does he conceive that any land, which is Cultivateg. 
can be so uneven as to admit’of it. 7 mn 
_ this sheep-fold is twenty-one feet in length, and 
three feet eleven inches in height, being com, Oseq 
of a top-rail, and bars below passed through up 
rights; the whole moving on low cast-iron wheels 

and made strong, but in a light manner. ha 


53. EFFECT OF Ai oe 


_ As it is impossible to shelter even small flocks 
from rain, it is a fortunate circumstance that sheep | 
are not very liable to suffer from it. During sym. 
mer there is no danger to be apprehended from lono _ 
continued rain drenching the fleece. But should 
this happen during winter, weak sheep will most _ 
probably suffer greatly. Attention to the health 
and comfort of sheep at other times, by bringing” 
: them to face the severity of winter in a strong habit 
e of body, will be found to be the best method of de. 


fending them from rain, 


54. HraT AND ELIEs. 


In mountainous districts, sheep have it in their 
power to remove from glens and hollows, where the 
rays of the sun frequently become oppressive. But — 
on low grounds they are too often left exposed 4 
without having access to a shady place, in the — 
scorching heat of summer, and to the torrhents i0- — 
flicted by myriads of flies. The shades of trees 
cots, and walls, are sufficient to enable sheep 
avoid heat; but their enemies will follow them, an@ — 
continue their attacks. Some method of keepmg — 
off flies must therefore be adopted: or at any om 4 
of destroying their eggs, which they deposit abou | 
the roots of the horns, and other parts of the hea — 
and about the tail. The following ointment beins 
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a Ghout the root of the horns and tail, will be 
io be: ‘of great use. a 8 


‘mercurial ointment, witreu q ‘op . 
9 ‘ nota i ney ee Ne bs | part. c 
og lard, so ore - Siph oO parts, . 


the hog’s lard in a convenient vessel, and 
rosin. When these ingredients are well 
rated, add the ointment, and stir the whole 
Il it becomes cold, to prevent the mercury 
king. — Fhes seldom ‘become troublesome 
er the time of taking off the fleece. But 
sheep: appear to be annoyed before that time, 
tment should be applied without delay to 
yd and. tail, well rubbed on. The proportion 
ury‘is too small to have any. effect on the 
but is quite sufficient to make flies change 
ene of attack, at any rate to destroy thei 
Rubbing the head and tail with a composi- 
pone pint of tar-and four of train oil, has sone 
to answer the ae well. } 


55. WaAsnrxe. 


n the Soh det of sheep becoming anniek loaded 
d with dust and dirt of various kinds, inthe 
mmer season, by way of preparation for shear- 
;is necessary to have recourse to the operation 
ing. It was formerly the method of per- 
1g this business to have the washers standing 
the breast in’ the water; but from the incon- 
e and danger of it, the men requiring a large 
of spirituous liquors, and being liable to be 
‘with ‘colds, rheumatisms, and other ‘dis- 
well.as being apt :to:dispatch the work with 
h expedition, so as:to:leave the wool in sufi. 
lean; it has been proposed by Mr. Young, , 
calendar, to rail off a: i a He the water (in 
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ry 


may: be soaking a few minutes before being driven 
to the washers. But other more cheap contrivances 
may be provided where there is clean water at hand 
for the purposes. Sheep should on no account be 
driven on dry or dusty roads after this operation. 
But in all eases before this work commences, the 
lambs should be separated from the ewes and other 
sheep, and each be put in separate pens. With 
these it is seldom necessary to do much more than 
just swill them through the water, without their 
being touched by the washers. As soon as they — 
have been washed, the sheep should have a clean 
hard pasture for a few days, until they are perfectly 
dry, and in a proper condition to be shorn. | 


56. SHEARING. | 
. This usually begins with the month of June — 
There is no part of their business in which common — 
shepherds appear so slovenly as in this. ‘They ust’ 
ally mangle the fleece, and leave the sheep’s backs 
covered with tufts of wool, to the great loss of theit 
masters. . The closer wool is clipped the better. ©" — 
would appear that some sheep, which carry ™@ — 
finest fleeces, do not naturally shed their wool apn= 
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ordinary sheep'do, and owght to be shorn 

2 the wool begins to separate. Neatness 
scan only be acquired by practi¢e. The’ 
which can be written are, use shears of a 
‘size, and take up very little wool between’ 
Perhaps it would be an improvement that 
eers should have blunt points, which mey pres 
ry accidents, and render the operation easy | 
ditious, by giving confidence to the shearer, — 
‘he is in no danger of wounding the sheep. — 

‘being shorn, sheep are much éxposed to the 
nting attacks of flies and other vermin. ‘They 
1 be carefully examined, and all keds, ticks, 
ed off. The following tinguent should then _ 
rubbed on every part of the animal. The 
of the horns may be anointed with the compo- 
mentioned under the article heat. | 
ce, . are WOR 


BAN Ob a maytag omicrte Agee lOIoRL 
BPx ie myo Wyo) Soha balfia.gallon,. 
of turpentine, .. - I pint. | 


astead of the tar and turpentine, what is called 
rit of tar may be used, while the oil of tur. 
e continues to be so high priced. 
. Parry recommends the shearing of fine-woolled 
‘about the beginning of August, having found 
he hog fleeces grow finer, when the lamb fleeces 
yeen removed. This practice promises consi- 
‘profit; an argument in favour of its adop- 
f a very powerful kind. There does not. 
to be any danger to be apprehended from 
peration at that season of the year; and the 
will have time to grow to a sufficient length, 
onding the animal from cold, rain, and snow, . 
renterisein ine yO) 7 BL SUS ey 
the time of clipping, and indeed dt all other 
when the’ flock is collected, every individual. 
d be carefully examined; and any wounds or 
o L 


>, 
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sores should be cleaned and dressed. The fog 
should be looked at, and every animal which Ae 
swelled or ulcerated limbs should be separated fro, 
the flock. These, and all others which seem to - A 

sickly, should be kept at home until cured. Shee 4 
— ought to be collected and examined more frequent} | 

than at the usual stated times. 5 nan 
_ It is an excellent practice with many good shee ie 
farmers, to clip off all the coarse soiled wool abaud | 
the thighs and docks, some weeks before the usual 
time of washing and clipping the sheep; as by this : 
means the sheep are kept clean and cool, when the 
season is hot, and with ewes the udders are pre. 
vented from becoming sore. This practice is com. — 
mon with some South Down sheep-masters, as well : 
as in Yorkshire. : ~ 


: 


ee 
gS te 
57. MARKING. Sal 


It is usual, after the shearing has been performed, 
_ to mark the sheep with reddle, ochre, or some simi- — 
lar substance; and some also cut the ear in different — 
ways. The marking with tar has been said tobe — 
prejudicial ; but where a small quantity is only em- — 
ployed, little injury can be sustained. In almostall © 
the sheep districts of the kingdom, except in Dor — 
-setshire, the tails of sheep are shortened, which — 
seems to be an useful practice in keeping the all — 
mals more clean behind, and of course less liable 
be stricken with the fly. It has, however, of 4 
suggested, in the ninth volume of the Annals 
Agriculture, that by this custom the sheep may be E 
rendered less able to drive away the flies. The get 
neral prevalence of the practice would, howeveh — 
seem to prove its being of advantage. ‘There 
much difference in the manner of. performing © 
business in different. districts, in respect, 1. 

length ;, but four or five inches being left.are G™ 7” 
‘sufficient. It is usually done while the. animals nrg 
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_ In all sheep pastures the hedges should be 
cleared from briars, as their coats are often 
| by being torn by them ; and all sorts of per- 
. reptiles “should ‘be as much as possible de- 
and removed from spon land. 


58. CASTRATING Lams. 


aspect to the business of castrating or gelding 
nbs, it may be performed at any time from the 
a fortnight or three weeks to that of a month 
weeks; and in some districts it is deferred to 
iderably later period. It is, however, the 
method to have it executed early, as there is 
nger of too much inflammation. taking place. 
all cases, the lambs should be‘in a healthy 
Nn it is done: as under other circumstances 
re liable to be destroyed by it. The operation 
ally performed by the shepherd, by opening 
otum or cod, and drawing out the testicles, 
spermatic cord. ‘This he often does with 
in the young state of the animal. But 
he operation is performed at a later period, 
al to have recourse to the knife; the arteries 
en up, and secured by mearis of ligatures 
searing-iron. ‘The business, if possible, should 
le in fine weathan when not too warm; and 

ed lambs be kept in a dry, sheltered, quiet, 
on, for a few days, until the inflammation 
ff. If it should happen to be wet at the 
‘may be advisable to have them under some 
shelter, where mney« can Bay room to move 


a 


59. Foop. 


2 


: “ 


nd to derange the uniform. action of the 


or H freqnetst shine ro8 in ties naka he 


and to bring. on diseases which often prove - 


| 


Kles constantly. Stagnant pools, where rank grasses 


other parts where sheep are a great object, as beili 
‘more fully and regularly to be depended on, and! 


liable in a more effectual manner. The Swedis! 


_snee and utility in many situations, particularly? 
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fatal: During stimmer and winter, sheep are go. 
monly healthy, when they are not absolutely sta. 
ed. It is chiefly in spring and autumn when than 
show sy mptoms of bad health. Sudden changega 
the quality of their food, are the causes of the wp he 
ral unhealthiness experienced at these Seasons of th. 
year. Such alterations are not more iNjUTioUS thay 
quick transitions from plenty to scarcity, and froall 
scarcity to plenty... When an animal has. heen 
highly fed, and aceustomed for a length of time aq 
eat regularly, any sudden alteration in its habs 
S00n occasions disease. On the other hand, noth. 
is more dangerous to an animal which has heen 
starving, than placing it all at once in the Midst of 


\ 
=o 


form, whether rich or poor. Wet grounds, where 
Water stagnates, are unfit for sheep-pasture. t 
peaty ground is net so dangerous, nor is there roueh 


: | 3 ‘79% 
It as of consequence that sheep-pastures be uni. 


risk when, sheep go on land over which water trigs 


grow, should be carefully avoided, as in such situa 
tions sheep are liable to the rot. 

‘Turpips, as a holdingsout winter food for sh ! 
ake unquestionably excellent, particularly when nol 
given in too large quantities, and with some sort 0 
dry food with them, as sainfoin hay in this seasom 
common hay, cut pea, bean, or wheat straw, ‘Ther 
is also said to be an advantage in having them drawt 
one or two days before they are used, in some dit 
toes are thought a much better food than turnips 


fae 
7 
Ga 


preventing the diseases to which the animals 


turnip comes into use the latest, asin the early spre 
Cabbages, as a food for sheep, are of great impo 


“~ 
«® 
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where the land is suitable for raising them, 
it may not be of the very rich quality. 
rtificial grasses, such as rye-grass and red 
are of much consequence as spring food for 
the first is early, and comes in after common 
, when much wanted. hore! ) 
ig, rye, and cole, are in great request as spring - 
or sheep-stock, the first being raised on the 
4 sorts of land, the second en such as are of a 
jality, and the last on many kinds, even 
ly calcareous sort. They are all sufficiently 
or being fed in April, or the following month, 
turnips are done. Spring tares are likewise 
t in to be fed off at the close of the autumn. 
ubble turnip system of food is very good in 
f husbandry, for late spring or other feed ; 
ps of such kinds take well in succession to 
her sortecio 9 ot ow | | 
plan of preserving after-grass for the purpose 
sp-feed is certainly very useful, especially for 
ort of ewes and lambs in the early spring, 
des well for the time of searcity. ae 
actice of converting young wheat crops to 
eep-food is seldom good. It is mostly the 
of necessity and want of foresight im the 
nager. On light and dry lands it may oc- 
ly be useful, but it often does much harm. 
iter barley, and some other sorts of crops, 
been tried as sheep food, but hitherto only 
icular individuals on a small scale. ot 
ver the nature of the food which is raised 


1 ample abundance to the quantity of sheep 
yhich is to be kept, as no sort: of pinching 
swers any good purpose in this management. 
ter should likewise be constantly attended 


design may be, it should always be pros 


os 


SAE I 


grass-piece, or any other sort of keep, ‘so as to hy 


a better practice to give some sort of dry food with 


pounds of oats, however, will be required for each 
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60. FATTENING SHEEP. . 
Sheep under this treatment should never be suf. | 

fered to have any sort of want of fresh food. They | 

should never be kept too long upon any inclosure aa 


compelled to feed upon the sullied or trampled food 
as it always greatly retards the fattening of the any. 
mals, or what is termed proof, which is constantly 
the most promoted by the allowance of only thy 
prime fresh food. rie | f 
‘There are many different sorts of food made ys 
of in this business, such as the different sorts of tuy. 
nips, which are very extensively applied in this 
system, and some use them alone; but it is probably 


them, especially where the common turnip is en. 
ployed, as it is more watery and less nutricent than 
that of the Swedish kind. *Cut hay, chaff, bran) — 
corn, oil-cake, all answer well in this intention; and_ 
of the first two or three sorts they should have a 
pretty full supply; but the latter, from their ex- 
pence, should be more sparingly given; several 


sheep per day, according to the kind and size. 
With oil-cake, some give half a cake a day to 
each sheep; but the quantity must depend in some — 
measure upon the other keep which they have. All 
food of this sort should be given in moveable 
troughs, divided in the middle, so that the sheep 


-may feed on each side, with a sloping roof ovel — 


them, so as to cover the sheep’s heads and necks — 
while feeding, as wet is not only prejudicial to the 
sheep, but spoils the cake. A rack for hay, fixed 
over the trough, might probably be made to answel 
in this intention; while it would be very convenient 
for holding that material, and preventing waste — 
The whole should be fixed on wheels, and be made 


nd steady, and a sufficient number for the 
ty of sheep be always in readiness. | 
med or baked potatoes, cheap convenient 


nvented, have been supposed by some to be 
le to turnips. as a food in. this. intention. 


en pounds per sheep in the course of the 
ght; but they are certainly a much better 


mips consumed by each sheep in the same 
time, is usually about eighteen or twenty 
Where this last sort of crop 1s good, an 
apposed to support about five score sheep in 
l, six or seven weeks in the winter season: 


couples from five days to a week. 


ith grass or some other sort of green food, 
wise been found highly beneficial, and when 
Di procured at a reasonable rate, should not 
ected, as it is quick in rendering them fat, 


sheep, such as peas and beans, or pea and 
al in the winter season, and some substances 


advantage to have a portion of land, of a 


profits will sar hae dapend. on, the propor- 


d, » the Pena of the eer &e. 


#. 
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ances for the preparation of which have been’ 
ive been employed raw in the proportion of. 


their prepared state. The quantity of com- 


ot good grass ‘supporting at the rate of one 


fattening of wedders, the use of harley, 


mutton is excellent. Different. other arti- 
occasionally made use of as the fattening 


kinds. . In the sheep-fattening system, it is 
rich quality, for the peepee of finishing 
e richness, and the quality of the farmer’s 
@ to his other lands, on the judgment. which 


s in the buying in lean stock, the nature 
season, the state of the markets, the losses 


Fn eqn at LT Ea 


so 
= ae 


are so similar to those’ before Hétieed iti other ga 
tials, as’ to tender a’ résular detail unnecessap 
Most of the complaints of this avinal arise fromthe. 
want of cléanliness.’ Swine delight in’ elean litter 
and a cleat sty, arid they are never Healthy and 
thriving wher this is negleeted. 0 aa 
soit ; 
~ Where the parts behind the éars, as is often the 
ease in sone sorts of ‘swine, crack atid Become sore” 
i hot seasons, they shotild bé anointed with a lt 
saturine ointments aiid where the udders of’ the 
sows take on hard slatidtilar swellings, as is some 
times the exse, the usé of eamphorated satutine 
washes or ointments may be employéd with benéfit, 
care being taken to have the parts cleat wiped Be — 
fore the + gl admitted to suck. Tn such eases d 
half a drachm of ealomél may likewise be usefillly 
given every second oF third night, fortwo or thre 
times, by which # favourable change may be irtdtie 


1, Crackep Ears. 


: pao j 
ty ORS et. bom 


This is the operation of cutting, castrating, a 7 
moving the female parts of different: kinds of ~ 


& 
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s sows, heifers, mares, &c. in order to prevent 
re conception, and promote their fattening. 
IS ak performed by cutting them in the mid- 
‘on the left side, with a sharp knife or lancet, 
er to extirpate or cut off the parts destined to 
ption, and then stitching up the wound, anoint- 

e part with tar salve, and keeping. the animal 
for two or three days. The general way is to 
» incision in a sloping manner, two inches 
if long, that the fore-finger may be put in 
ds the back, to feel for the ovaries, which are 
ernals as big as acorns, one on each side of the 
one of which being Aww to the wound, the 
or string is cut, and ‘thus both taken out. 

ral graziers and farmers have lately adopted 
ctice of spaying old cows and-heifers. Some 
suggested the propriety of spaying fillies Am ~ 
iter on this subject says, ‘The chief reason 
practice, which is beneficial in so many points 
w to the interests and advantages of the farmer, 
een so little attended to, is the difficulty which 
stantly experienced from the want of a suffi- _ 
number of expert and proper persons. for per- 
ng the operation. Such persons are far from 
common in any, much less in every district ; 
ne knowledge of a nature which is not readily 
red, and much experience in the practice of 
ng, are indispensibly necessary to the success of 
dertaking. Whenever, however, the utility - 
benefits of the practice become better under- 
and more fully appreciated. by the farmer, and 
perators more numerous, much greater atten- 
und importance will be bestowed upon it; as it 
able of relieving him from wuch trouble, of 
ly promoting his profits, and of benefiting him 
variety of ways. The facts are long since well 
ed and ascertained, that animals which have 

: ne this Be ania are more ae to feed 


$M 
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ey | # 
pable of being managed with much pereater Case ang 
facility in any way whatever, than Hey wate befoy 
it was performed. It may also have advantages j, 
other ways in different sorts of animals: it may Lan 
der the filly, in the horse kind, nearly equal to the 
gelt colt for several different uses; and the heifer, in 
the neat cattle kind, nearly equal to the ox, for all 
sorts of farm-labour. The females of some othep 
sorts of animals may likewise, by this means, be 
made to nearly equal the castrated males in usefy]. 
ness for a variety of purposes and intentions : and 
in all cases be rendered a good deal more valuable, 
or manageable, than they are in the present custom, 
which prevails with them,’ | | 


$ 


8. RINGING. 


This operation is easily performed, and there is 4 
constant necessity to keep all sorts of swine con- 
stantly well ringed, in order that they may rest 
quietly in the sties, and of course thrive in a more 
perfect manner. This has also been effected oY | 
cutting away the cartilage of the nose, in which 
there is no danger. Kass 


4. Breepine Swine. 


__ Whatever the breed or sort of swine it may be 
that is employed in the raising of the stock, the 
most perfect and best formed male and female anl- 
mals of the same or other proper kind should be se 
lected for the purpose. In providing hogs or swine 
for the purposes of breeding, they should constantly 
be well fed and taken care of, as by being stinted in 
their food and negtected, their growth and healthy 
- condition are considerably affected. | 


, 
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‘ 
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6. Best Form or SwINe. _ : 


ong, but full in the head and cheek; thick 
ther short in the neck; fine in the bone; 


quarters; fine and thin in the hide; and of a 
early age. Varro, and also Columella, how- 


ong bodies, large thighs and neck, and the 
particularly on the neck, thickset, erect, 
Does osle ausiitoekiah nian 

observed by the author-of the General Trea- 
Cattle, that depth of carcase, lateral exten- 


moderate shortness of the legs and substance 
gammons, and fore-arms, are great essentials. 
are qualities, he thinks,: to produce a favour- 
ance in the account of keep, and a mass of 
» whieh. will pull the scale down. In _propor- 
as the animal is capacious in the lom and. 
will be generally in the vigour of his consti- 


have a bold. and firm footing on the ground, 
h, however, it is farther necessary, that his 
e upright, even, and sound. He adds, how- 
hat a good hog may have a coarse, long, ugly 
1d ear; and these may be safely classed 


derate size, are pleasing to the view, and may. 
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o or swine, to be well formed, should not 


lump, full, and compact in the carcase; full. 


fe according to the sort, whatever it may be;. 
-a disposition to fatten well and expeditiously 


describe what was considered in their time as 
arks of a good hog, to be a small head, short. 


his legs will be thence properly extended, and 


7 the non-essentials; yet a short, handsome, 
tly: head, with light, pointed, pendulous ears, 


imes have a favourable effect in the market. 
ds and ears, the Oxford, or rather smaller 
hire pigs, are good models ; and for true shape, 
proved Shropshire, Hereford, and Gloucester. — 


readth of the loin and breast, proportional | 


~ 


LO I I 
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If colour deserve any consideration, he should Prefer 
the light and sandy and yellow-spotted; at least; 
skins appear far the most delicate when dead, In 
respect to the skin of pork, he gives a preferene to 
the'thick over the thin skin: and he remarks, that 
our best bred pigs are often . thick-skinned ; but 
such skin is tender, gelatinous, shining, easy to 
masticate, even in: the shape of roasted crackling. 
and very nutritious; whereas to eat the cracklip 
of thin-skinned pork, case-hardened by the action of 
fire, requires teeth equal to the division of block-tip, 
The health of swine is to be estimated by their 
cheerfulness, by the gloss upon their coats, and their 
skin being whole and free from eruption. It is an 
extremely unfavourable indication when the head ig 
hung down, the snout approaching the earth like g 
fifth leg, and when the flanks heave and are hollow. 
_If pigs dark (snort) on being alarmed, it is an excel. 
lent sign of sound health and good keep. ii 


6. Various Breeps. 


It may be observed, that the breeds or varieties of 
these animals are so extremely numerous, that al- 
‘Most every county or district of the kingdom is in 
possession of a particular kind. But they may be 
distinguished into the large and small sorts, of the 
former of which, the following are the most valuable 
bréedg? het Od on 


a  %. The Berkshire Breed. : 
This is a breed which is distinguished by being 12 
general of a tawny, white, or reddish colour, spe 
with black; large ears hanging over the eyes ; a 
~ elose, and well made in the body ; legs short er 
In the bone, having a disposition to fatten quickly ° 
- when well fed, the flesh is fine. The above oe 
has been'long famous for its breed of swine. a 
according to’ the author of the Treatise on i 


£ 


uch, 


the Berkshire breeders have made a very ju- 
us use of the pug-cross, by not repeating it to 
gree of taking away all shape and power of 
ing flesh, in their stock; and he is informed 
w mean to discontinue any farther. mixture. 
eed, as it now stands, is about in the third 
point of size, excellent in all respects, but 
arly as a cross for heavy slow-feeding sorts. 
mall porking variety of Berks, and those of 
dshire, with round carcases, short. and hand- 
heads, appear to him to have descended 
the Oxford breed. On the whole it is an 
breed, that has extended itself from the 
- from which it takes its name over most 
f the island. It is the sort mostly fattened at 
istilleries: it feeds to a great weight, and is. 
for either pork or bacon. This sort is sup- 
‘by many as the most hardy, both in respect 
heir nature, and the food on which they are fed. 
Berkshire is, however, a sort of hog that re- 
s constant good keep, declining fast under 
¥ circumstances, — : 3 

8. The Hampshire Breed. 
his is a kind of large hogs which is longer in the 
and neck, but not of so compact a form as the 
hire: they are mostly of a white colour, or 
d, and are well disposed to fatten, coming up 
creat weight, when properly managed in re- 
to food. But the writer of the late work on 
e Stock says, they are generally dark-spotted, 
e black, of a longer and flatter make than those 
erks, ears more pointed, head long and. sharp, 
mbling the Essex. However, he speaks of them 
hey are found in the range of Basingstoke and 
dover. They are generally, he says, bought up 


entive to any distinction. between the two va- 
ties. ..The goodness of the Hampshire hog ‘1s 
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he Berks stock, the dealers themselves being 
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_ proverbial, and he has never observed in any breeg 
greater or quicker proof. a | 


9. The Shropshire Breed. 


This is another large sort of hogs, which ait 
found valuable where the keep is in sufficient abun, 
dance for their support. They are not so wef 
formed as those of the Berkshire kind, or equal to. 
them in their disposition to fatten, or to be syp. 
ported on such cheap food. The standard coloyy 
of this breed, according to the above writer, is white 
or brinded: and that anterior to the late improve. 
ment, they might be looked upon as nearly as pos. 
sible the original large breed of England. They 
are a breed of the largest size, flat-boned, deep and 
flat-sided, harsh or rather wiry-haired, the ear large, 
' head Iong, sharp, and coarse, leg too long, loin, al- 
though very substantial, yet not sufficiently wide, 
considering the great extent of the whole frame. 
With all their defects, they were, he says, ever ex- 
cellent stock, and have been improved within the 
last fifteen years by the Berkshire cross, which has * 
reduced the length both of their legs and carcase, 
and rendered their heads lighter: in. consequence 

the new variety, shewing the Berkshire spots and 
form, feeds quicker than the old sort of these ani- 
mals. Shropshire has long been employed in breed- 
ing stores for the supply of the London feeders, and 

of the Essex farmers, who thus turn their clovers to 

the most profitable account. 


7 


seb dae (iad «3 Gloucestershire Breed. 


This is likewise a large breed, but inferior t° 
either of the above, being tall and long in shape, 
and. by no means so well formed. The colour 1s ™ 
general white. It has two wattles hanging from 
the throat. Mr. Marshall supposes this. to have 
been the prevailing breed of. the island. ) 


‘ 
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11. The Herefordshire Brted 


js also a large useful breed. The writer on 
Stock thinks it a variety of the Shropshire, or 
ermixture which cannot now be traced: He 
y are shorter, have less bone and lighter. 
3 ears smaller, thinner, and more pointed; 

somewhat less harsh than those of Shropshire ; 
we quicker feeders; colour originally light. 
may be found in this breed many individuals 
: truest form; they are generally gooc “sound 
full of erowth, and assuredly among the most 


able bacon-hogs we have. 


‘12. ~The Wiltshire Brice 


is a long-bodied low hog, ihbliny about the 
der, and high on the rump; middling, large, 
| ears 5 round bone; light in colour, It is — 
by the above writer on Live Stock, that of 

ears this breed has been crossed with the pug 
1e Berkshire sorts, and that the new variety 
red to him smaller than the old breed, and 
rin colour, spotted, with round carcase, hand- 
pug. face, and some with prick-ears 5 and that 
TOss is by no means a new thing. : 


13. The. Yorkshire Rrved. 


is, in the old kind, was, it is said by the writer 
cited, probably the worst large variety we 
‘extremely long-legged and weak-loined, their 
itution not of the soundest sort; and bad sty- 
in the winter season; they were yet quicker ‘ 

than some of the superior breeds. | 


14. The N orthamptonshire Breed, 


breed was formerly a handsome, light-eared, 
deep-sided pig, with middling bone, and 
of proof; the breeders have since tried the 
eicester, sa without success. | , 


Tia 
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15. Lhe Norfolk Breed. . 


| This is a small, short, up-eared, porking sort, y, 
rious in colour, white, blueish, striated ; generally 
an inferior kind, which it would be to the intereg 
of that great corn county to. improve; they> aye 
however, of a thin-skinned, quick-proving king 
But in the vicinity of Lynn, and generally on the 
Lincoln side of the county, there isa large spotteg — 
variety of very good form and quality, which shoulq — 


% 


be encouraged. 
16. The Suffolk Breed. 


This is a small, delicate, white sort of pig, which 
has for many years had great reputation; and at 
this time, there 


is not only a strong prejudice in 
their favour in their own county, but they have 
many advocates out of it. ‘They are shorter, and 
more pug-nosed than the Norfolks; and. by their 
dish-face and pendent belly, 1t may be supposed that 
the variety proceeded originally from the white 
Chinese. Some of the Suffolks are very handsome, ~ 
and very regularly shaped: their defects are, that 
they are great consumers in proportion fo their 
small bulk, and that they produce httle flesh. 


17. The Essex Breed. 


This is a sort which are up-eared, with long sharp 
heads; roach-backed ; carcases flat, long, and gene: 
rally high upon the leg; bone not large; colout 
white, or black and white; bare of hair; quick 
- feeders, but great consumers, and of an unquiet dis 
position. A mixture of the tonky with this old 
breed produced an improved and shorter variety» 
called the half-blacks, a very useful kind of pig. _, 
In other counties, also, there are many other V#& 
rieties, which it is unnecessary to mention here. 4 — 

Of the smaller breeds the principal are, 


aa 
aE: 
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18. The Chinese’ Breed. 
ig’ isa breed which is. distinguished by! the 


Ww 
arly ‘disposed to fatten in an expeditious manner, 

as, In consequence, spread over a great part of 
gdomn. It is most adapted for being used as 
but is much too small for being cured for 
‘Ttis mischievous when not well mn 


19.¢The small. white English Breed. 


met with in many districts. It is of a white 
thick, compact, and well made in the body ; 
1 the leg: the head-and neck well formed ; 
he .ears slouching a little downwards. It: is 
sposed to. fatten, and perfectly hardy. It 
“y rites in the northern districts. 


20. The swing -tailed Breed. 


lis is an useful sort of the smaller’ kind of hogs, 
hardy in its nature, and of. considerable 
in Peas to its size. 


“9i. Remarks, 


spect to the varieties’ of these animals, Mr. 
dson remarks, that the Berkshire and Hamp- 
logs are the largest; but that it is most pro- 


r of varieties of the country have sprung, 
hat, they are of a very large size, the four 
rs fr eanently weighing, when fat, not. less: 
rom 600 to 800 weight: the medium. _weig rht 
ogs, fattened for ‘hams and bacon do not, 
er, “exceed. from 300 to 400 weight, The 
: riter speaks of a breed in the northern parts 
3 N , 


eine’ thick ; the’ ee paris close, compact, 

formed ; ‘the legs very'short, and ‘the size 
he flesh Gelicate +) ihe colour ‘various, as 
hite, brown, and tawny. This breed is'’par- 


is another breed of the small kind of hogs,» 


from the Berkshire stock that the greatest : 


ES - ; « . 
Se), ee eT a ee 


a 


+ 
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of Scotland, whose appearance being very differens 
from that of any other sort in the island, denotes 
them, it is thought, to haye been the original breed 
of the country. They are small, ill-formed, brist}y. . 
wild-looking animals, and are very probably the to. 
mains of that breed, which we may suppose to have 
ranged through the forests and woody parts of the 
_ kingdom for ages in a state of nature. ‘ 


22. Boars aND Sows FoR BREEDING. 


The best stock may be expected from the boar at 
his full growth, but not more than from three to 
five years old. No sows should be kept open for 
breeding unless they have large capacious bellies, 
Being well fed from the teat, the sow will procreate 
at seven months; and if she be of the kind in which 
the strong tendency to fat increases the risk of 
bringing forth, probably the suffering her to breed 
as early and as quickly as possible may contribute 
to amend the defect. It is also hinted that if asow 
of this description would admit the boar the third, — 
or within a few days after pigging, imposing upon 
her the severe task of constant breeding and sucks 
ling would deubtless keep her sufficiently lean and 
roomy for the production of a good litter. It 1s 
probable, however, that the quality and size of the 
pigs would suffer. But some suppose it better 10 
defer the sows taking the boar till ten or twelve 
months old, as she becomes more strong and affords 
better litters of pigs; and that the boar should al- 
ways be a-year-old or more before he be put to the 
sows, as by this delay he attains a better growth, 
and is more vigorous. | f 

‘Tt may be remarked, in respect to the period 
being with young, that in the sow it is about fou! 
months ; and the usual produce is from about 8 
or ten or twelve pigs in the large, but more ™ t 
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r breeds, inbioh in general BrNB need greatest 
or, and the most early. 

the ordinary management of swine, SOWS, atiet 
have had two or three litters, may be killed; 
no breeder should part with one, whilst she 
mues to bring large litters, and to rear them 
safety, although custom often induces the far- 
to kill such sows, and to substitute others of 
rhaps half the value in their places. In eases 
‘swine are made an object to the farmer, great . 
hould be taken to:have a good boar constantly 
» with the sows, in order that a proper succes- 
f young pigs may be produced. By this 
the sows are likewise made to take the boar 
| Bxpequions| y. 


23, sdheiaae 


has been observed i a late writer, that. as 
re is great difficulty and expence attending the 
fing of young pigs in cold seasons, the farmer 
; contrive as much as possible to have his 
ers early in the spring and autumm seasons, as 
mit the end of March or. beginning of. April, 
the latter end of July, August, or beginning 
1e following month; as at these periods much 
ss will be sustained in the death of the pigs, 
ess expence be incurred in food. The litters 
are pigged in June, or the early part of the 
ing month, should.always be reared, as being 
profitable and advantageous. But it is sel. 
advisable to keep the late autumn litters, as 
cold in the winter is almost sure to destroy 
r of them, and cause much loss thereby. With 
litter, it may however, sometimes be benefi- 
o suffer them to sickle and feed with. the sow, 
keep being of the most forcing kind, during 
or four months, from, which management the 
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most' delicate pork might be provided at a’ scarge, 
season. a i ENE AS “CC ogy 
In all cases, however, great care should: be taken 
that: the sows, as they advance in their Pregnancy, 
be lodged separately, lest their bellies) be: hurt lied 
others lying upon them; and it is of still more Cons, 
_ sequence, that no other swine be within reach of: 
them at the time of bringing forth; since in that. 
case the pigs would ymost’ probably be devoured ag 
they fall. ‘The sows Should also: be attended in pig. 
ging with much eare, in order to preserve the Pigs: 
and it may be necessary sometimes during three op 
four days afterwards. «Such sows as have the yne 
natural: propensity of devouring their young, shoula 
be well secured at the time, and be disposed. of \ag 
soon as possible, as they never do any good in Keep. 
ing as breeders. It is found that dry, warm, and 
comfortable lodging is of almost as much lm portance 
as that of food, in this system of management; the 
sows and pigs not being turned abroad by any means 
in bad weather. The pigs may be weaned in about 
eight weeks, after which the sows may be shut up, 
feeding them well, and on the return of their milk, 
they will mostly express very plainly their desire of 
taking the boar. The sows require to be fed in an 
extraordinary manner while they are nursing, parti. 
cularly if they have a number of pigs to support. 
_In the management of these animals, it is of great 
utility and advantage to keep the different sorts ses 
parate and distinct from each other, as the sows i 
pig, those with pigs, and the stores according to 
their ages; as it is only in this way that they can be 
kept to the most profit and advantage. 
8 i } 


24. WEARING Pics. ta 
As the breeding of pigs is a business that affords: 


the farmer a considerable profit and advantaeet 
various views, it is of essential importance that #! 
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ided ‘with suitable kinds of food in abun- 
2 for the support of the numerous sows that it 
: necessary for him to keep, and the great 
rof pigs that must be raised. Upon this 
roperly and effectually done, his success and 

ge will in a ‘great measure depend. The 
capable of being cultivated with the most be. 
n this intention, are beans, peas, barley, buck- 


wes, lettuces, clover, lucérn, chicory, &e. 
2 sows considerably advanced in pig, and those 
pigs, should be fed in a better manner than 
ore pigs. ‘The former should be supplied with 
wash twice or oftener in the day, and have a 
cient allowance of cabbages, potatoes, carrots, or 
r similar vegetables, so as to keep them in good 
lition ; : which is shewn by the gloss of their 
3: The sows with pigs should be ‘kept with the 
in separate sties, and be still better fed than 
n pig. Where dairying i is practised, the wash 
‘kind which has been preserved for the pur- 


‘be given them, with food of the root kind, 
as carrots, parsnips, potatoes, and cabbages, in 
ge proportions as they will consume them, in 
that the pigs may be properly supported and 
1 condition. But where the business of dai- 
s noticarried on so as to provide wash of that 
eal of some kind or other must, Mr. Young 
“be had recourse to for the making of wash 
mixing it with water, which in the summer 
n, will be sufficient for their support; and in 


prepared by boiling, or, when for the young 
with oats and pea-soup. With this soup and 
“wash, where proper attention is bestowed, 
‘pigs may, he ‘conceives, be weaned and year- 
the winter season even with profit and success. 


potatoes, carrots, parsnips, Swedish turnips, 


while the dairying was at the height, in brick — 
s, constructed for receiving it from the dairy, 


it must be blended with the different sorts of 


in this intention ; it is prepared by boiling six 
of peas in about sixty gallons of water, till the a 
well broken down and diffused in the fluid," 


ence. But in cases where the sows and pigs can he 
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then put into a tub or cistern for use. When ao 
food is given in combination with this, or of itsan 
the above writer advises oats, as being much bette. 
than any other sort of grain for young pigs, bajo. 
not answering nearly so well in this applicatig’ 
Oats coarsely ground have been found very usaf) 
for young hogs, both in the form of wash with wa. 
ter, and when made of :a somewhat thicker consist: 
supported with dairy-wash and roots, as above, there 
will bea considerable saving made, by dioidingil 
use of the expensive articles of barley-meal, peas, op 
bran and pollard. a eer 
. Mr. Donaldson remarks, that in the usual mode 
the pigs reared by the farmer are fed, for some 
weeks after they are weaned, on’ whey or butters 
milk, or on bran or barley-meal mixed with watén 
They are afterwards maintained on other food, as 
potatoes, carrots, the refuse of the garden, kitchen” 
seullery, &c., together. with’ such additions ds they 
can pick up in the farm-yard. | Sometimes they aie 
sent imto the fields at the close of harvest, wie eC 
they make a comfortable living for several weeks om 
the gleanings of the crop; at other times when t e 
farm is situated in the neighbourhood of woods & 
forests, they are sent thither to pick up the beeci 
mast and acorns in the fall of the year; and that 
when they are arrived at a proper age for fattenINg 
they are either put into sties fitted up for the Pw 
pose, or sold to distillers, starch-makers, dairy 


7 i 
>: | 
: ae 


: iy 
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25. Hoa-Sry. 

sties are usually built in a very plain and 
aethod, the chief objects being considered 
xf warm dry situations for the animals to lie 
all areas or yards before them, and proper 
ed up for holding their food. They are 
monly constructed with lean-to or shed- 
nd have but seldom more than six or seven 
idth, with height in the same proportion, In 
to have them as convenient as possible, they 

be at no very great distance from the house 
s, being well placed for the kitchen and 
t as little connected with the other out- 
as maybe. Some have suggested. the 
priety and advantage, in particular cases, of 
em connected in such a manner with the 
as that the whole of the refuse articles from 

+ be readily conveyed to them by means of 
yr other similar-centrivances. 

they are at, a distance they should con- 
e so situated as that the servants, need not 
casion to enter the farm yards in the business 
g them. | ae ike | 
10ugh it be the common notion that hogs are 
filthy in their, habits, ‘there are probably 
w domestic animals that are more. pleased: 
hey have clean comfortable beds, and. .cer+ 
t any on which cleanliness has a more evi+, 
ct, so far as thriving, feeding, and fattening 
erned: . With the view of keeping them — 
dry at all periods, a slight, but. sufficient 
f inclination: or slope outwards should con. 
e given to the floors of the sties, as well as 
the areas or yards with which they are con- 
nd proper drains be constructed for convey- 
@way any moisttire that may be present in them. 
side yards should also be a little raised above 
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the surface of the ground, and the sties somewhag | 
elevated above the yards. It is necessary also thas 
there should be a number of divisions, in Order 4 
keep the different kinds of hog stock Separate, ag 
there should never be too great a number kept toy 
gether, it being found by experience that thag 
thrive and fatten better where the numbers are | 
small, and as nearly as:possible similar in the Sizes) 
Suitable divisions are consequently to be formed for 
female hogs when with the boar; others for breede 
ing swine, as well as for their farrowing in; and still 
‘others for properly weaning the young pigs in) fop 
Keeping the store pig stock in, and for fattening the 
hogs of proper ages in. Where the nature of the 
situations will admit of it, the areas or yards should 
be pretty extensive. And in cases where it can be | 
done, it is of vast advantage to have water conveyed, 

) through them, as it serves not only to keep them 
clean with greater ease and facility, but answers a 
variety of other beneficial intentions. | 

All pig-sties should be provided with rubbing- 


posts, without which the animal is usually dirty, 
dull, and ragged. | ( 


} 


26. FATTENING SWINE. 


The fattening of hogs is a business usually per- 
formed at two different times of the year, as in Oc- 
tober and February or March; the former is how- 
ever, the most principal period. In this system, 
various substances have been recommended ; but 
those most commonly employed are some sort oF 
farinaceous material, with skimmed milk, and dairy’ 
or other kinds of wash. For the smaller sorts Oh 5 
fattening hogs, coarsely ground oats mixed “a 
these washes are excellent. Barley-meal and ne! 
lard are likewise frequently made use of for 
purpose, with much success. The meals of se a 
and beans, when given in sufficient proportions **” 
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wpose of fattening, are apt to heat them too 
| a produce a difficulty of breathing ; but for 
ge or full grown hogs, pea-meal, or peas un 
_are probably the best material that ean be 
se of. A portion of bean-meal, or whole 
may likewise be given occasionally, with ad- 
e, as: both these articles contain a much larger 
tion of nutritious matter in the same bulk, 
g to Darwin, than any other sort of grain, 
wre more lasting in their effects on the system, 
‘their undergoing the process of digestion more — 
Wwiy, “perhaps on account of their containing a 
roportion of oil in their composition. Malt- 
ey given whole has likewise been found 
beneficial in the fattening of hogs, the quan- 
sweet nutritious matter being thus greatly 
ted, according to Mr, Bannister. Acorns in 
ye state have likewise been found to fatten 
but they-cannot be depended on as a food for 
Potatoes and carrots have also been occa- 
tried in the same application; but as they 
answer well without being boiled and com-— 
with the meal of some ‘sort of grain, it isa 
better and more economical practice to con- 
hem to the purpose of store-feeding, and de- 
he farinaceous ie for fattening the 
S ‘ 
pdaities; aderlitie ‘et thes eather of Modern 
ulture, in. Hampshire, Gloucestershire, &c. are 
reat sourees whence the butchers draw their 
es of hogs, as well as porkers. Just, says he, 
airies are employed, either in the making of 
‘or of cheese, so whey mixed with barley- 
or skimmed and butter milk, are the chief 
f food on which the hogs on a dairy-farm are 
di: Manyare the. incidental additions daily 
othe stock of provisions set apart for the fat- 
yiof hogs; in short, every sort of offal from the 
the: kitehen, &e. is thrown mto the trough; 
3.0 
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but milk and whey, or barley-meal, with an 
_ ance of peas and beans, for a few weeks before the, 


swaling. The skin, in this process, should be kept 


allow, 


are killed, constitute the chief articles of food Piven 
to fattening hogs on all dairy farms. And it ;, 
added that very great numbers of hogs are annually, 
fattened at the distilleries in the various parts of the 
kingdom. It is stated in the Report of the County 
of Surrey, that between nine and ten thousand are 
fattened on the grains, wash, and other offals of three 
distilleries only in that district. : 


97. Curinac SwInr’s FLEsn. 


It may be noticed, that in different districts there 
are different modes of curing the flesh of swine, ae. 
cording to the intention for which it is wanted. Ip 
the county of Kent, when cured as bacon, it is the 
practice to singe off the hairs, by making a straw 
fire round the hog, an operation which is termed 


pertectly free from dirt of all sorts. When the 
flitches are cut out, they should be rubbed effect- 
ually with a mixture of common salt and saltpetre, 
and afterwards laid in a trough, where they are to 
continue three weeks or a month, according to their 
size, keeping them frequently turned; and then, 
being taken out of the trough, are to be dried by a 
slack fire, which will take up an equal portion 0 

time with the former; after which, they are to be 
hanged up, or thrown upon a rack, there to remain 
till wanted. But in curing bacon on the continent, 
it is mostly the custom to have closets contrived ™ 
the chimnies, for the purpose of drying and smoking 
them by means of wood fires, which is said to be 
more proper for the purpose. And a more ust 
mode of curing this sort of meat is that of salting} 

down for pickled pork, which is far more profitable 
than bacon. . In this method after the hog is clean 
of the hair, and the head taken off, together with 


; 4 
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irds of the whole hog, the remaining part, 


of the size proportioned to the circumference 

‘salting-tub, and every piece rubbed on each 

le and on every part with common salt, havin 

je beaten saltpetre sprinkled on each. The bot- 
of the tub should also be covered with salt, and 

the pork is sufficiently powdered, the pieces 


d in so close as to leave no apparent chasms, 
this layer is to be spread a covering of salt, 
‘a very slight sprinkling of saltpetre, as too 

makes it hard. In about a month or five 
s, the brine will begin to rise, and, in a short 
afterwards, cover the whole surface of the tub; 
from a defect in the salt, it should fail to dis- 
into brine within that period, it will be neces- 
jo make a quantity of brine, and pour over the 


t keep well. In adding the brine, care should 
en not to disturb the pieces of pork, as that 
does much mischief to the meat. | 

‘in the county of Westmoreland, where the 
of hams has been long practised with much 
the usual method is for them to be at first 
very hard, generally with bay-salt ; by some 
e covered close up; by others they are left 
tone bench, to allow the brine to run off. 


are hung up by some in the chimney amidst 


where smoke never reaches them. If not 


ss and hands, and the necks, loins, and all the | 
bones cut out, which will amount to nearly — 


is the fat or prime pork, is to be cut into 


n, with the rind upwards, and every one press- - 
ywn with all the strength that can be used, and 


; for unless the whole be covered with brine, it: 


e end of five days they are again rubbed as | 
they were at first, with salt of the same sort, 
‘with rather more than an ounce of saltpetre’ 
Having lain about a week, either on a 
bench, or in hogsheads amongst the brine, 


Oke, «whether of peats or coals: by others, in’ 


So ee a 
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sold sooner, they are suffered to remain there: 4; 
the weather becomes warm. They are then packeg 
m hogsheads with straw, or oatmeal seeds, and sent 
to the places of sale. It has been found by exper. 
ment, as stated in the survey of that district, that 
hams lose 20 per cent. of their weight'in the curing, | 
which fully. demonstrates the advantage and eco. 
homy of consuming them without this sort of pre. 
paration. Pee Merle 


, 28. GENERAL REMARKS. 


We have thus given a general and comprehensive _ 
sketch of the diseases of swine, and the best mode of 
_ breeding, rearing, and feeding them. On the forme; 
_ subject, we beg leave again to refer our readers to _ 
the preceding. observations on the diseases of other 
animals, and which are also applicable to pigs. No 
attempt has yet been made to offer a clear, systema. 
tical arrangement of the disorders of this useful ani- 
mal. Mr. Lawrence very candidly acknowledges, 
that, though he has paid great attention to this sub. 
ject, and suffered considerable loss from it, ‘he 
knows very little of the matter; and that you may 
as well doctor or drench the devil as a pig. 

The most formidable disorder to which these ani- 
mals are liable is inflammation of the lungs, and 
other internal parts, for which bleeding and opening: 

medicines are undoubtedly the grand remedies; but 
_ there is some difficulty in performing the operation 
of bleeding upon pigs. The method commonly 
adopted is to eut off part of the ears or tail 5: but a 
. sufficient quantity of blood cannot be drawn in this 
way. ‘The best mode of bleeding,’ observes 
White, ‘is to open a vein in the roof of the moult: 
about an inch from the front teeth, in a line betwee? 
the second and third tooth: afterward about me 
ounces of castor oil should be given. Sulphur ae 
good laxative for pigs; the dose, from two to HR 
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ms. Epsom salt is also a oid purgative ; the 
rom one to two ounces.’ 
thing tends more effectually to preserve the 
and promote the growth of pigs, than the 
use of hay-tea. Clover, sainfoin, and lucern, 
he best. The tea should be ‘lial wend sah 
‘ grains, or bran, or pollard, or any kind of 
-or boiled cabbages, or boiled potatoes. Car- 
also are excellent, when they can be, procured. 
given in a lukewarm state twice a day, will 
e a wonderful effect in quickening the 
owth, and giving a rich and delicious flavour to. 
flesh. ‘he hay should be inclosed in a net, and 
otatoes should be steamed over the tea, while | 
boiling or simmering. The hay, after boil- . 
may be dried, and perhaps offered. to store cattle, 
e thrown to the pigs as litter, or to add to the 
heap. The soporific qualities of this wash dis- 
he animal to sleep; and Mr. Saunders, in the 
ultural Magazine, affirms, that one sack of 
used to thicken this wash, will go as far as 
eks in the common mode. | 


HE peeeee OF DOGS. 


118 truly salnable creature has engaged. he, 
ion of mankind from the earliest ages, and the. 
t care has been taken in traming and render-’ 
im subservient to the important purposes of. 
estic utility: but the proper treatment of the 
irious «disorders to which he is subjected, like’ 
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every other branch of medical knowledge, is stil] 
susceptible of much improvement. rh 


1. HypRoPHoBia. © 


The first symptom of this dreadful malady ape 
pears to be a slight failure of appetite, and a dispo. 
sition to quarrel with other dogs. A total loss o¢ 
appetite generally succeeds, though they sometimeg 
lap water the day before their death, which gene. 
rally happens between seven and ten days after the _ 
first symptoms have appeared. A mad dog will 
not cry out on being struck, or show any sign of 
fear on being threatened. In the height of the dis. 
order, he will bite all other dogs, animals, or men, 
When not provoked, he usually attacks only such 
as come in his way; but, having no fear, it is very. 
dangerous to strike or provoke him. Mad dogs ap- 
pear to be capable of communicating the infection 
early in the disorder, and as soon as they begin to 
quarrel with and bite other dogs. The eyes of mad 
dogs do not look red or fierce, but dull; and have a 
peculiar appearance, not easy to be described. Mad 
dogs never bark, but occasionally utter a most dis- 
mal and plaintive howl, expressive of extreme dis- 
tress, and which they who have once heard, can 
never forget. Mad dogs do not foam, or froth at 
the mouth; but their lips and tongue appear dry 
and foul, or slimy. Though mad dogs generally” 
refuse both food and water, in the latter stage of the 

_ disorder; yet they do not show any abhorrence of 
water, will pass through it without difficulty, and’ 
lap it eagerly to the last, without appearing to ex 
perience any uneasiness from it; but they do not” 
swallow a drop. It is seldom in less than ten daysy 
that the symptoms appear after a dog has been — 
ten; in’ some ‘instances it has been six or elg ig 
months before the disorder has appeared. Mr. 
Meynell has given a very accurate description’ 
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dreadful. disorder, which appears to be the result. 
‘much experience; and he is fully persuaded, that. 
e disorder never originates from hot weather, pu- 
provision, or from any other cause but the bite. 
inks the most certain sign of beginning mad- 
g an unusual disposition to quarrel with other 
and that the disorder always comes on so gra- 

that mischief may be prevented by proper 


fany remedies have been proposed for canine 
ess, but all of them appear to have failed after 
ir trial. Cold bathing seems to have held its 
itation longer than any other, both as a pre- 
ive and as a remedy. It was recommended 
ut two hundred years ago, by the Seigneur d’Es- 
on, in his ‘ Fauconneric, who relates a wonder- 
instance of a ‘mad dog being thrown into a river 
ith a cord about his neck, which, being entangled 
he root of a tree, kept him under water, except 
ch of his nose as enabled him to breathe. In 
suation he remained for three days, when he 
loose, and returned to his master’s house as. 
rful and healthy as ever he was.’ * 
; we are not acquainted with any means of 
this disorder, prevention is an object of great 
tance; and the only effectual mode of accom- 
@ this is to cut out the bitten part completely, 
apply either the actual cautery (red hot iron), 
e powerful caustic, to the wound. Nothing 


h the beginning of this disease may be distin- 
1ed, it may be proper to repeat, that the most 


sition to quarrel with other dogs. 


: of this should ever be depended upon. And 
is of consequence to know some criterion by. 


in sign we are acquainted with is an unusual 


. best. preservatives from this baneful disorder. 
lenty of water, whey, greens, physic, air, and. 
se. Let the hounds be well observed at the. 
-when they feed, and there can be no danger 
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whilst they eat. Remove a hound in time jf wl 
refuse his meat: and if the whole pack be in a | 
same ptedicament, let them be chained UD se 7 
rately. Pretended cures sometimes protract the 3 
disorder, as they have been the occasion of its break. 
ing out a long time afterwards. Suspeeted doo. 
should be immediately separated from the rest, and 
a short time, if no remedy be used, will prove whe. 
ther they are really bitten or not. If desirous of | 

trying a remedy, Mr. Beckford recommends the = 
following prescription, which has also been suggest. 
ed by Dr. James: big 


Turbit’s mineral, Soe 6 arains. 
Next morning, 

‘Turbit’s mineral, ~ - 16 grains. 
And, on the third morning, ous 

Turbit’s mineral; .... -. .., - 32 grains. 


‘The dose is to be given three mornings succes- 
sively. The dog should be empty when he takes it, 
and bled the previous day. The dose should be 
given early in the morning, and the dog may have 
some thin broth, or pot-liquor, about two or three 
o’clock, but nothing else during the time he takes 
the medicine. The best way to give it is in butter, 
_ and made up into balls with a little flour. Care 
must be taken that he does not throw it up agai. 
_ After the last day of the medicine, he may be fed a8 
usual, | : a 

All remedies, however, are fallacious, though va- 
rious are the drenches and medicines which are gives 


for hydrophobia, and said: to be infallible. 


9. WoRrMING. 


This operation has been considered as a prevesa 
tive of madness, even from the time of Pliny 
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derful operation is termed Worming ; and, from 
following description of it, which we have taken 
tty to copy from Mr. Daniel’s Rural Sports, 
almost persuaded to believe, that there is 
something like a worm under the dog’s 
ue; and that if a dog happen to be infected 
| madness after this terrible worm has been ex- 
ted, his tongue swells to such a degree as to 
er him incapable of closing his jaws, or biting. 

The worming of whelps should be previous to 
eir being sent out to quarters. This operation is 
“be performed with a lancet. The skin being 
ened which immediately covers the worm, a 
il awl is then to be introduced, so as to raise it 
; the farther.end of the worm will, with very 
e force, make its appearance; and, with a cloth, 
ng hold of that end, the other will be drawn out 


says Mr. Daniel, in his Rural Sports. ‘I have 
performed this operation, says Mr. White, 
eannot say that I had any expectation of its 
- good, or felt the slightest confidence in its 
ynylactic power.’ Dr. Blaine says it is a custom 
nded on ignorance, and should not be perpetu- 
y any written directions how to perform it. 


3. DISTEMPER. 


rs it has destroyed in so short a period. It 
happily, to be now on the decline; at least, 
ss frequent, and more mild, and probably in 
may be entirely removed. In,1803, it carried 
‘great number of cats; but ever since it seems 
e been confined entirely to dogs. Before this 


es ae e's 


3 is another grievous disease, frequently fatal 
e canine race. It has not been long known m1 
untry, but it is almost inconceivable what 


der was known, hydrophobia was more preva-_ 


So ee 


3 : 
ee Ee a LET eS 


ne a < 
He Ae alt RY Rare eh, Be Te a 
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lent; yet there is a great difference between the two, 
maladies: puppies are not so liable to madness ag 
full-grown dogs, but they are more liable to the dis. 
temper. A dog seldom drinks freely in the distey,_ 
per: in hydrophobia he never drinks, though he 


_Taay perhaps make the attempt. In hydrophobjg 


the dog loses all recollection of persons and places. 
and will as soon bite his master as any other person. 
but in the distemper he retains his recollection, ang 
never bites.. iy | 

The distemper generally begins with an appear. 
ance of dulness and want of appetite, cough, watery 
eyes, and a discharge from the nostrils. As the dis_ 
ease advances, the dog becomes very weak, particu. 
larly about the hind parts, and loses flesh rapidly, 


There is generally a convulsive twitching of the 


head and one of the fore-legs; sometimes the dog is 
attacked with violent fits, running round and foam, 
ing at the mouth. In some cases the disease is ac- 
companied with costiveness; in others, there is a 
purging, and such tenderness of stomach, that every 
thing the animal swallows is soon thrown up again. 
The disease attacks with different degrees of vio- 
lence, and in some seasons has proved much more 
destructive than in others. The distemper gene- 
rally occurs between the age of four and twelve 
months. ole ‘ 

Mr. Blaine observes, that the distemper appears 
to vary in different seasons. In one year, most 0 
the cases that occur prove distressing, from the ob- 
stinate looseness that accompanies the disease; 1? 
the next year, fits perhaps will be the prevailing 
symptom; while the third year will exhibit the 
complaint in a most putrid and malignant form. 
Fits are most prevalent in winter, and purging in 
summer. The varieties are so numerous, 4 
hardly any two cases can be treated alike ; conse” 
quently no one remedy can be applicable to every 
case. 
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the treatment of this disease, we must be 
ded, in a great measure, by the circumstances of 
ease. In slight cases, where the bowels are not 
a loose state, a cure is easily effected, merely by 
ing a little castor oil, sulphur, or jalap, keeping 
animal warm, and giving him warm broth, 
milk, &c. It appears, indeed, that putting 
into a comfortable warm place, and nursing 
1 carefully, form very essential parts of the treat- 
nt. HMmetics are very commonly recommended 
he commencement of the distemper; but, though 
y sometimes appear to sueceed, they often do 
chief. When the eyes are much affected, a large 
on in the neck will do good. Mr. Taplin ima- 
ed that the distemper depends on an accumula- 
of hard excrement in the bowels; but this 
inly is not the case; and though purgatives are 
erally proper at the beginning of the disease, one 
is commonly sufficient, for the animal soon be- 
aes too weak to bear any kind of evacuation. 
‘hen the distemper is accompanied by purging, 
hing is more useful than sago, or arrow root, 
en frequently ; and should this be found ineffec- 
lin checking the looseness, a few drops of lauda- 
n, according to the age and size of the dog, may 
added. When the stomach is ‘so irritable as to 
ct every thing that is swallowed, a little lauda- 
should be given; and if this fail, a very small 
intity of wine may be tried. | | 
But as this disorder varies so much in appearance, 
requires such correct observation to ascertain 
best mode of treatment, it will be proper to 
f more into detail. : we 
The following medicines, says Mr. Richard Law- 
2, have been frequently successful: \ 


Bealomel, mcs. oti on, co ARES 
Rhubarb, - - -  -  . 5 grains. 


on 
Bh 


Io be given every other day. 
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Jesuit’s bark, - half an ounce. 
Dragon’s blood, - “ half an ounce, 
Gamboge, - eee half an ounce, 


To be made into pills about the size of a haze}. 
nut, and one to be given every other day. , 
Great benefit has been also found from the sypy 
of buckthorn; its nature is to operate as physic, 4 
the same time that it contributes, in some measyyo 
to the nourishment of the animal. Many are fong 
of giving castor oil, which, in general, a dog throws 
up almost immediately: this, however, never hap. 
pens with syrup of buckthorn. | 
The following is Mr. Thornhill’s treatment of this 
disorder : is ar teaenl iat 
‘When you first perceive the dog to be ill, give 
him half an ounce of salts dissolved in.a tea-cup full 
of warm water, and at night, ten grains of com. 
pound powder of ipecacuanna ina little warm water, 
and keep him in a warm place. If you do not per- 
ceive him to get better in two or three days, give 
him sixteen grains of antimonial powder, and two 
grains of powdered foxglove, mixed with conserve | 
of roses sufiicient for four boluses; give him oneat 
night and morning for two days, and, on the third, _ 
a tea-spoon full of powdered Peruvian bark, three 
times in the course of the day, in a little milk. If 
_ the distemper still increase, a rowel on the neck, as 
near the head as possible, will be found of great ser- 
vice. ‘The rowel should be kept running till the 
animal recover, which will be in the course of a few 
weeks, if kept warm and quiet.’ : 
Weare told by this celebrated sportsman, that he 
almost invariably cured his own dogs in this man- 
ner; but he, no doubt, found it very difficult © 
administer the salts, &c. | : 
_ KR. Lascelles, Esq. in his Letter on Sporting, - 
that ‘the remedy which is first applied is the m0 


—_ 
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ly to be effective ; and the following, if adminis- 
d in proper time, ‘I seldom knew to fail: : 


Calomel, - ‘ : ‘ 10 grains. 
metic tartar, - - - 20 grains. 


Let these be made into a large bolus, and divided 
; twelve equal portions, one to be given ane 
er morning, fasting. 

The diet should be warm sige ong broth; and a 
ngle course of this medicine, in the earliest stage 
the complaint, will effectually cure it; but should 
lappen that the disorder has been making, for 
time, a secret progress, we must then pursue a 
‘e systematic method. 

The two most dangerous symptoms ; are, at the 
inning, excessive looseness, and afterwards fits. 
long as the first continues, no medicine will have 
effect, and a dog in this state can scarcely ever 
persuaded to feed; to remove this, half an ounce 
powdered gum- -arabic, and the same quantity of 
repared chalk, must be mixed together, and divided 
to twelve small balls; one, two, or three to be 
n during the day, until the purging is stopped : 

yould then decline any immediate medical process 


d in milk, and given in small quantities every 

hours, will assuredly relieve the dog from the 
of relaxation: the calomel and emetic tartar 

ye again administered; and, under such treat- 

I have seldom known a dog but which even- 

recovered, 

ts are, of all symptoms, the most to be drestied 


immediately fatal; at least, a dog seldom sur- 
after a third. They generally appear when he 
made considerable progress towards amendment, 
rou are, therefore, taken more by surprise and 


sed recovery has taken place, is the most likely 


) couple of days; during which time, isinglass, 


heir violence is frequently of that nature as to 


pared : a perseverance in the medicine, after a 
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method of preventing a relapse; and I INnvariab} 
pursue this system to the extent of three doses, ad 
ministering one every two days, and taking, at the 
same time, especial care to keep the animal Particy 
larly warm. If the calomel should operate contrary 
to your intended purpose, that is, by promoting the 
purging, it will be advisable to give the dog about 
half a grain of opium, in twenty minutes from the 
time he had the previous dose, being-also particy. 
larly careful that he is well and warmly supported? 

Mr. Blame has written largely, but rather cop. 
fusedly, on this subject. But, as a general rule, tie 
simplest remedies are the best. Simple food, warm 
and dry shelter, and the occasional use of sulphur, 
are the most effectual preventives. : 


4. Frrs. 


‘Dogs are subject to fits; and though these fits are 
not very difierent in appearance from each other, 
they arise from very different causes, and, conse- 
quently, require very different treatment. © The 
epileptic fits, which are attended with strong con- 
vulsions, attack dogs of all ages, and even those 
which are apparently healthy. ‘They generally arise 
from costiveness, the distemper, &e. and are very 
_ difficult of cure. In dogs of full habit, bleeding, 
emetics, and occasional aperients, should be resorted 
to. The followmg medicines have been recom 
mended : | | 


Calomel, - is es A 12 grains. 
Powdered foxglove,- __ - 12 grains. 
_ Powdered misletoe, - —- 2 drachms. 


Mix, and divide into nine, twelve, or fifteen pal 

cels, according to the size of the dog, and give On 
every morning. After these have been fully te™ 
in case the attacks do not relax, take— 
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sunar caustic, finely powdered, 2 grains. 
obweb, - - - =. § grains. 


; these with conserve of roses sufficient to 
e nine, twelve, or fifteen balls, according to the 
of the dog; and give one every morning. 

e dogs are so irritable, that whatever raises 
trong passion in their minds produces an epi- 
fit : hence, dogs much confined, on being suf- 
to run out, frequently have an attack of this 
This violence of disposition often produces 
n pointers and setters when hunting. ‘The best 
jedies, therefore, are to give the former more ex- 
e, and to habituate the latter to a greater plenty 
me. Fear, in irritable dogs, also produces fits ; 
refore, such should be less threatened or chastised. 
also. proceed from the repletion of the vessels in 
ead ; for which, bleeding, and an: occasional | 
tive are necessary ; and whenever they be- 
habitual, a seton should be applied, and kept 
me months. ‘The immediate fit may be re- 
ed at once by plunging the dog into cold water, 
hrowing water on his head. A healthy dog 
have a fit through simple costiveness, and, in 
ease, an active purge should be administered ; 
, this remedy should be applied, though the 
be not costive. — 
Bitches, while suckling, if burthened by too many 
es, are sometimes subject to very dangerous 
or convulsions, which frequently prove fatal to 
1. No bitch should be allowed to rear more ~ 
wo at a time. | 
thing in puppies sometimes produces fits.— 
sportsmen, aware of this, are apt to consider 
e fits of puppies to proceed from this cause 
; though they may be the precunee of the 
per, or the effect of worms. | 
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5. Worms. 


The bowels of dogs are often infested with Worms 
for which a variety of remedies have been recom, 
mended. Mr. Daniel, in his Rural Sports, recom. 
mends aloes, hartshorn, the Juice of wormwoog 
with some flowers of sulphur, mixed together into 
a ball, about the size of a hazel nut, which is to he 
wrapped up in butter, and given two or three times 
a week, letting the dog fast for a few hours each 
time. This, he says, will effectually destroy the 
worms. He also says they may be destroyed by 
giving the dog as much finely powdered white 
glass as will lie on a sixpence, for three successive _ 
mornings, mixed up with butter. If the worms — 
are not voided in that time, the dose of glass is to 
be increased, and given for three other mornings; 
in which time, he says, it will scarcely ever fail of 
producing the desired effect. Pewter filings, as 
much as will lie on a shilling, have been recom- 
mended as an effectual remedy for worms. White 
recommends the following mixture as the best ver- 


>) 
miftuge that can be employed : 


Jalap, - - from 10 to 15 grains. , 
_ Powdered aloes, —- from 8 to 5 grains. 
Calomel, - from 2 to 3 grains. 


To be mixed with a little butter, and given early 
in the morning. The dog to be tied up till the 
third day, and not allowed to take any cold liquids. 
~ Cowhage has been found an excellent medicine 
for destroying worms. When dogs can be made (0. 
take them,’ Epsom salts, in moderate daily doses 
will both destroy and expel them. The thread 
worms are best destroyed by alocetie clysters. The 
tape-worm has been removed by mercurial purges 
The following remedy is strongly recommended: 
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whage, .- +... half a drachm. 
Bumoon.salt,;- 4. A’drachim...) 
Tin filings, produced by a ~ : 
_ very thin file, ~ip,  @ Grachms: |. 


= Sea 


“the salt prove an emetic, it must be omitted, 
6. Tur MANGE. 


his disease is of four kinds; the red, the com- 
the spongy, and the surfeit. The red mange is 
difficult to cure than the common, but. is less 
ious. A bitch lined by a mangy dog is very 
ble to produce mangy puppies, and the progeny 

mangy bitch is certain to become affected some 
e or other. The morbid constitutional action by 
zich mange is generated is excited by various 
s, and in different ways. Ifa number of dogs 
confined together, the acrid effiuvia of their 
spiration, &c. may beget a virulent mange, very 
cult to be removed. If a dog be fed on salt 
fisions, it will become subject to. the disorder; 
ll feeding, as. well as poor living, will be a 


ain cause of it. ) | Ge 
‘he red mange is known by the red inflammatory 
ur of the skin: the whole skin of the body, par- 
wly in white haired dogs, is in a state of active 
mmation; it is hot to the feel, and itches into- 
- In this kind of mange, the hair is often 


nd leaves the body almost bare. ‘Fhe strong 
e kind, called wire-hair, is peculiarly lable to 
this discolouration, ral 
e following are deemed the best cures for the 
nge: ay 7 re 


Powdered charcoal, .-, .-..,1 ounce. 
Prepared chalk, _. - lownece,, .,,. 
Sugar of lead, - -  -  1idrachm. 


cally affected, and becomes altered in its co- 
articularly about the extremities: it also falls 
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White precipitate, - - 2 drachms, 
Sulphur, ~ Be 2 ounces. 
Lard, mM i a “ 5: ounces, 


To be well mixed, and applied externally, 
Cr | | | : 


Mercurial ointment,  —_ - 1 ounce. 


Powdered aloes, - 2 drachms. 
Lard, OTe os z - 6 ounces.. 


To be well mixed, and applied externally ; bu¢ 
great care must be taken to prevent the animal 
catching eold. Mercurial ointment, though effect. 
_ tive, is attended with considerable danger. 

_In slight cases of the red mange, the following 
will be found successful: — | 


Corrosive sublimate powdered, 6 grains. 
Liver of sulphur, - - half an ounce. 
Lime water, - - - 6 ounces. 
_ To be mixed, &e. } 
Internal remedies are also necessary. The follow- 


' ing is recommended as a proper dose: 


_Aithiop’s mineral, - t ounce. 
Cream of tartar, ~ be I ounce. 
_ Nitre, nt _ ay awe 2, drachms. 


Divide into sixteen, twenty, or twenty-four doses, 
according to the size of the dog, and give one every 
morning and evening. ye at 
_ Mr. Beckford proposes the following remedy for 
_ the red mange: ie ie 


Quicksilver, - SOK ay ounees. 


Venice turpentine, - - 2 ounces: 
Lard, tN ‘ 1 pound. 


The quicksilver and turpentine are to be rubbed 
together till the globules disappear. When applied, 
an ounce must be rubbed once a day upon the p 
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ected, for three successive days. This is only to 
used when the hair comes off, or any redness 
pears. i ! 

The common mange may be cured by some brim- 
ne alone, powdered, fine, and taken inwardly, 
er in milk, or mixed with butter, or the powder 
y be made into an ointment with hog’s lard, and 
mall quantity of oil of turpentine, and the dog 
bed with it every day. | Oe 
arge millet and sweet turnip-roots boiled in 
vs’ urine till it is like broth, is a salutary oint- 
‘The dog should be rubbed three or four 


When the disease becomes obstinate, and scabby 
ptions appear on various parts of the body, take 
_ Tobacco, in powder, - half an ounce. 
Sulphur, in powder, - 4, ounces. 


Aloes, in powder, - 9 drachms. 
hoard, - s 4 , 6 ounces. 


Mix it well, and rub once a day for a week: let 
sh straw be also put into the kennel every other 
‘he following is not only a clean remedy, but 
bably the best: | re os 


Foxglove leaves, _ - 


9 ounces. — 


ut them into a jug, and pour upon them a quart 
oiling water: when cold, wash the dog, and re- 
the washing every other day. A few washings 
effect a cure. | 

spongy mange requires the same wash that 

does. Th Ge) 
surfeit mange requires little variety in the 
ment, except that bleeding and purging are 
necessary. In this and all other kinds of the 
», when the sores are very irritable and much 
med, it will be frequently necessary to allay the 
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heat previous to external applications; for this puy, 
pose take— | ies | 
Sugar oflead, - - - 1 drachm. 
Spermaceti ointment, - 2 ounces. 

When the irritation is allayed, apply the washeg 
directed for the red mange. a | 

It requires, at least, two hours to dress a dog pro. 
perly. The hair should be parted, and the ointment 
applied entirely to the skin, by means of a stick 
After every part is done, let the hair be smoothed 
down, and the dog will appear, when the operation 
has been well performed, as if nothing had been ap. 
plied. After three or four dressings in this manner, 
the dog may be washed with soft soap and water, 
and this ointment again applied till the cure is 
complete. ey 

We should always take care to prevent the mange, 
Air, exercise, wholesome food, and cleanliness, are 
the best preservatives; though, during his exercise, 
a dog may catch it froma stranger, = 


7. INTERNAL ULCERATION OF THE Ear. 


in this complaint, the dog continually shakes his 
head from the intolerable itching. It sometimes 
terminates fatally. Before the ear becomes moist 
with matter, a dry, red scab appears. ‘This ulcera- 
tion originates from over-feeding, heat, confinement, 
but more particularly from being too frequently in 
the water. ae : 

External applications are highly beneficial, and, 
in some mild cases (particularly when it is suppose 
to have been produced or increased by swimming 
much, or too frequent washing), are all that are Ne 
cessary. In the early stages, the following was 
will be sufficient: _ : 

Sugar oflead, - -  halfadrachm. 
Rose, or rain-water, —- 4 ounces. 
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solve the sugar of jedi in the water, and pour 
all tea-spoonful (previously warmed to a blood — 
. to prevent surprise) into the ear night and — 
ping, and rub the ear well to promote the en- 
ee of the wash into the cavities. 

more obstinate cases, add to the wash. 


White vitriol, - - 15 or 20 grains. 


nd if, instead of rose or rain-water, ‘a decoction 
k-bark be made use of to form the wash, it will — 
tly promote the cure. 

n some cases, verdigris, mixed with oil, has 
oved beneficial; also calomel and oil. — 

Lhe following remedi¢s are ane recommended : 


. Shag tohacce,, 14, iri. +) « SrOuneeS: 


‘0 be boiled in a quart ny water antl it becomes 
nt, into which, while warm, dip the dog’s ears 
the water ieanhes an inch above the affected. 
To be repeated three successive days. 


; eard, he - . half an ounce. 


_be mixed topepher, and well rubbed in every 
d day, first washing the ears bah soft soap and 
1 water. . | 


EXTERNAL ULCERATION OF THE EAR. 


s complaint is very different in “appearance 
he canker in the ear: it consists of an ill-dis- 
ulcer, which is usually situated on the lower 
of the flap of one or both ears, dividing it into 
id of slit. This is kept in a continued state of 
on by the shaking of the dog’s head. Itis 
kable, that smooth-coated dogs (pointers and 
ds) are the only ones, in general, affected. with 
outer canker; while mnenearen dogs (New- 


Ney Nae AN ESI ey a) Te as Dia 
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foundlands, setters, and water-spaniels) are Mor 
subject to internal canker of the ear. Pointers an 
hounds, who have been rounded, by having they, 
-ears cropped, are less liable to it than those Who 
have their ears of the natural length. From this 
circumstance, it is common to round them after the 
disease has appeared; but this frequently fails og 
curing them, unless the part taken off extends con. 
siderably beyond the surface of the ulcerated shy 
It is common also to burn out the ulcer, either With 
the actual cautery, or with some eaustic substance. 
but this likewise proves an uncertain cure. =” 
_ Where over-feeding and the want of exercise are 
supposed to be the chief catises of the complaint, the 
same rules must be attended to as are mentioned for 
the internal canker. In other cases, however, an 
external application will be found sufficient. Take, 


Nitrated quicksilver, - 2 drachms, 
-'Turner’s cerate, ‘ ‘ 9 drachms. © 
Lard, is ms ~ i 2 ounces. 


To be mixed well, and applied once a day, care- 
fully securing the ear. | 


® 


Corrosive sublimate, finely pow- 


dered, jess) ajen ie) Bigrains 
‘Turner’s cerate, . is » 1 drachm. 
Milk of sulphur,  -  - 1 scruple. 


In some cases, the following wash has been effi- 
CaClOUs : : 


Corrosive sublimate, - -  & grains. 
Rose water, \ : 14 ounce. 


é 


9. INFLAMMATION OF THE BowELSs. 


This is frequently accompanied with rheumatic 
pains, in which case the dog is seized with a to™ 
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of the use of his hind-legs; his back, about the 
, appears tender and painful to the touch; he 
ms on being moved: and is often inclined to 
veness, but always to pain. — sion ae 
ie spring, on account of the easterly winds, pro- 
s more instances of this disease than any other 
of the year. The treatment should be as fol- 
: The animal should be placed in warm water, 
kept there for a quarter of an hour, the affected 
being frequently rubbed during the time; 
taken out, he should be wiped dry and kept 
_ The following should be previously admi- 
red : | ve dimly | 


Tincture of opium, - - 20 drops. 
SActher, “ (xiv witecra 80, drops. 
aston oily Oy 2 r - 1 ounce.: 


is is proper for a middle sized dog, but it must — 
creased or diminished according to size. If 
ould not operate, try a clyster; and if that 
ive the following : wy 

Calomel, - - 4 grains. 

Powdered opium, a quarter of a grain. 

Oil of peppermint, 1 drop. 

loes, = “ 1 drachm. 


ake into a ball, and increase or diminish accord- 
0 size. If necessary, repeat every four hours 
he bowels are perfectly open, in which state — 
must be moderately kept for three or four days. . 
the affected parts should also be rubbed two or 
times a day with the following: , 

Oil of turpentine, - - 2 ounces. 

Spirit of hartshorn, == - 2 ounces. 
Laudanum, — - Hot si 2 draenpam. 
mrect Ol, a -. 2% ounces. 


the warm bath should be repeated at intervals of 
Or two days, according to the quickness or slow- 
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ness of the amendment. Moderate feeding shoulg — 
be allowed: sometimes the animal refuses food; af 
other times he is willing to eat, and often vorg — 
ciously. | a 

Mercurial frictions and blisters on the spine haye 
frequently a good effect. : : 

When inflammation proceeds from costivenegss 
the dog appears dull and dislikes to move; his belly 
is also hot and sore. The costiveness 1s sometimes 
complete, and at others a few drops of feces are 
strained out, by which an ordinary observer ma 
think the dog is purged instead of being bound. 

Clysters should be constantly applied ; medicines 
are also necessary. -A large dose of castor oil may 
be at first tried, which, if not effective, must give 
place to stronger means, Viz. © ‘ 


Calomebincnis facts olbiineeot Sgrains: 
Aloes, pa ahi es a ~ | 1g drachm. 


To be diminished or increased according to size. 
If the stomach reject the first dose, add half a quar- 
ter of a grain of opium to the’second, or a dose of 
. Epsom salts. To be repeated every four hours, but 

with decreased strength. wuts ae 

If the inflammation originates from a cold, the 
dog betrays great heat, thirst, panting, and restless- 
ness, even from the first attack. The stomach 1s 
incessantly sick, throws up, and all food 1s rejected. 
The belly is extremely hot, the eyes red, and the 
mouth and. nose first. hot and then cold. The an 
mal frequently lies on his stomach, and expresses 
much distress. The cure, in this case, 1s early an 
liberal bleeding; and clysters of castor oil, wit 
mutton broth, should be frequently applied till sue 
cessful. Rubbing the belly with oil of turpentine 
has often a good effect. ~ : a 

When the inflammation is of a bilious kind, te 
dog vomits a black or yellow foetid matter. 
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yacuations be trifling, a mild mercurial aperient 
; uld be administered, viz. : 


alomel, os yORLREE: ems 10 grains. 
foes oad Jbivet @ bose Bidrachme: 


Nake into four, six, or eight balls, according to 
and give one every four or five hours till suc- 
ful. Clysters of mutton broth may be given, 
.some should be forced down the throat if the 
ness be very obstinate. If the belly be hot and 
tched, the warm hath or fomentations will be 
essary. — 

“When the evacuations are bloody, no ‘laxatives 
hould be used, but the following administered, ; 


_ Powdered blonde: -  1drachm. 

_ Powdered chalk, ‘ “i 1 drachm. 
Powdered gum-arabic, _ - 1 drachm., _ 
Powdered opium, — - - 1 grain. ; 


‘Mix, and divide into three, five, or seven balls, 
ording to the size of the dog, and give one every 
wree or four hours. If the case be nae ee give 

ya starch clyster. — | 


| 10. INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


his complaint is indicated by ereat restlessness 
panting; in some instances, there is a total 
page of urine, when the belly is hot, swelled, 
l very tender ; and, in others, it is evacuated by 
quent drops, tinged with blood. | 

[he dog so affected should be liberally bled, and 
opening medicines. James’s powder, or small _ 
eated doses of tartar emetic, should be adminis. 

ed. Clysters and the warm bath are also_neces- 
when the latter is not convenient, warm 
tentations may answer the purpose. 

oe 


— 


< 
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11. INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS: 


This disorder is accompanied. by a quick, thoy he 
laborious breathing,. and a rapid, though oppresseq 
beating of the heart. The following powder should 
be administered : a ' 


Powdered foxglove,. - 12 grains. 
Tartar emetic, - - 3 grains. 
Nitre,. -- St ecg me EACH... 


_ Mix, and divide into six, nine, or twelve powders, 
and give one every two or three hours. 


12. Coucus. 


When a young dog coughs much, shivers, is dull, 

and wastes, though he may eat as usual, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that he is breeding the distemper, 
and the mode of treatment should be accordingly. 
_ Sometimes a young full-grown dog has a short 
occasional cough, which may likewise produce nau- 
sea, with the accompaniments of staring hair and 
disagreeable breath. This kind arises usually from 
worms. : | | 

A cough, arising from a common cold, may be 
distinguished from any other by its particular short- 
ness and frequency, though resembling the cough 
.of the distemper. If considerable, bleeding will be 
proper ;. after which, an emetic of one, two, or three 
grains of. emetic tartar (according to the size of the 
dog). may be given; if. this be not convenient, ® 
tea-spoonful to a dessert-spoonful of common %4 b 
‘will answer the purpose. , 


13.. ASTHMA... 


Fetal tenia | | ag anfinement 
This disorder generally proceeds from confineni 
and over-feeding.. The best cure is a diminutioD 
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regular purgatives twice a day, or emetics 
a week. In the intermediate days, should 
tics be used, give— | 


Mealomel; 9) ~ + ~ .  ~ half-a grain. 
Nitre, - Ne 5 grains. — 
.Cream of ‘tartar, - 10 grains. 
_James’s powder, -. - @eoreins, 


be well mixed, and given either as a powder, 
1ade into a ball with honey; the dose should be 
peated every morning, and, in very bad cases, 
ery evening; the quantity to be augmented or 
inished according to the size of the dog. If the 
alomel be too disagreeable, the following may -be 
ubstituted: a a 
Tartar emetic, - one quarter of a grain. 
Nitre, i - 3 grains. 

Powdered foxglove, | half a grain. 


+ 1 


[o be mixed and given as the other, but net 
en the emetic is administered. | 


14. Dropsy. - 

“his disorder often proceeds from a diseased liver, 
neglected mange. It is not uncommon, and 
ally proves fatal. The best remedies are diure- 
of which foxglove is the best. Tapping may 
end to prolong life, but in few instances to 


erve it. | 
15. PILES. 


es are brought on by confinement, heat, and — 
ing food, and show themselves by a red, sore, 
ruded anus, which the dog considerably aggra- 
by dragging it on the ground. ‘They are also 
luced by costiveness. © Woe. : 
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| The habitual piles will be greatly relieved by th 
use of the following ointment : 


Sugar of lead, - - 6 prains. 
Paty «2 x . . half a drachm., 
Hider ointment, or lard, 3 drachms. 


Mix, and anoint the affected part with it two o; 
three times a day. 


16. SWELLING IN THE THROAT. 


This is a very common and troublesome com. 
plaint among small dogs. The following remedies 
will seldom fail to effect a cure: | 


Fresh mutton suet, - — - 2 pounds. 
Cran, elenin eae. - 1 pound. 
Common turpentine, - 10 ounces, 


The gum and suet to be melted and strained, and 
the turpentine to be added while hot. Anoint the 
affected part with it. | 

Or, wash the swelling with salt and vinegar m1x- 
ed, but not too strong, and then anoint it with oil 
of camomile, eek 


17. SorE Ears. . 


A dog’s ears may become scabby by being tom 
in the hedges, or otherwise. In this case, anoimt 
them with oil of bitter almonds, which will be sul- 
ficient. If they be sore within, mix with it tar an 
lard. oh | 


18. Sore FEEt. 
Sore feet are cured with brine, or salt and vine 


gar; a handful of salt to a pint of vinegar. % 
urie 1s also used for this purpose. 
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plaster of black pitch is the best cure for a 
, in man, horse, or dog;, this has been success- 
when other applications have failed. . If the part 
much inflamed, a common poultice bound over 
plaster will assist the cure. _ | | 


Some have recommended to bathe the sore feet 
reasy pot-liquor, milk, or butter-milk. Hae 
hen the feet become sore from any diseased 
ion of the claws, an ointment composed of ni- 
ed quicksilver and Turner's cerate will be proper. 


19. ScaLps. 


[Ifa dog by accident receive a scald, his own 
ongue will prove the most salutary wash, and by 
requently licking himself he will speedily remove 
irritation. It often happens, however, that the 
ded part will become bald: in order, therefore, 
bring ‘the hair again, calcine a piece of leather, 
| mix it with lard, and rub the affected part with 
sointment. . ; 


290. WouNDS. 
Dogs are liable to be wounded in various ways, 
these wounds are not in general much attended 
rom an opinion that the animal’s tongue 1s the 
dressing. Nature is in many instances a sure 


@ a sore is of great service; but in some cases 


e may be an injurious application. Hf a dog 
clined to foulness, a wound licked by a foul 
ue will become mangy, and the soreness will 
quently spread. ) ee a 

uld a dog be bitten by one that is mad, first 
lly wash the wound with warm water, and 
diately after, wash the dog all over. . The bit- 
art itself should then be cauterized, either with 


cian, and there is no doubt that the animal’s” 


re may be assisted by art, and in others the 
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the actual cautery, or with lunar caustic. Shoulg 
the wound be an extensive one, or much lacerated 
the lunar caustic will prove the safest application, 
and by far the most convenient. Se 
The wounds arising from common bites, in gene. 
ral, soon heal of themselves; if, however, they are 
very extensive, wash them with Friar’s balsam, to 
prevent them from becoming gangrenous. The 
parts may be rubbed with Friar’s balsam, oll of oy. 
ganum, and soap liniment. meee | 
When a dog is wounded with shot, the followmg 

_ remedies will be found efficacious: 


Oil of turpentine, . - - 2 ounces, 
Oil of camomile, n i 2 ounces. 
Aqua vite, — - - - 2 ounces. 


"To be mixed well together with half a pint of 
linseed oil. } | | | 
_ Or, fresh goose-grease, melted and strained through 
a sieve, and spirit of wine and turpentine, of each an 
equal quantity, melted and strained again clear and 
fine; the part to be well anointed. 

When wounded with stakes, or when a violent 
effusion of blood is to be stopped, the hair should be 
cut off about the wound, and the part washed with 
warm vinegar, and then rubbed gently with the 


oy, following mixture :- 
Ol Of SPURS ems 2 ounces. 
Oil of swallows, - i 2 ounces. 


Let the animal be muzzled when it is applied. 
21, SPRAINS. 


For sprains in the shoulder, or any part exceph 
the legs and feet, the following will be found an 
efficacious wash: ! 

Spiritof wine, 200) 26077 © Qxounces. 
Turpentine, my 1 ounce. 


ACO Dee a REL RO NT Se smyh PUTAS DAA ARG WN COE RT RA gg re 
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o be mixed well together in a strong portion of 
yeto’s mineral water, and to be applied before the 


‘or sprains in the legs and feet, take—_ 


_Camphor, voy nhs i =r ik Ad pint. 
‘Spirit of wine, - - - 8 ounces. 
»Laudanum, Hs - - 60 drops. 


be well mixed, and carefully rubbed in eight 
en times a day before the fire. | 


22. FRACTURES. 


Dogs are very liable to fractures from being run 
r by coaches, carts, &c., or being kicked or trod 
pon. The thigh is a very common subject of frac- 
e; and though it appears a most serious bone to 
k, yet it is one that, with a little assistance, 
imonly unites straight, and forms a good mb. 
hen an accident has happened to the thigh, in 
ase the fracture has injured the fleshy parts also, so 
to produce heat and inflammation, foment with 
legar and water till the swelling is reduced. ‘This 
ng effected, apply a plaster of pitch, or other ad- 
sive matter, spread on moderately firm leather, 
iciently large to cover the outside of the thigh, 
to double a little over the inside of it also: then 
asten a long board upon this, which should reach 
m the toes to an inch or two, which will keep 
slimb steady. This lath must be kept in its situ- 
tion by a long bandage, carefully wound round the 
ib, and secured by a cord. | : | 
Fractures of other limbs should be treated in a 
lar manner, great care being taken not to tighten 
broken limb by either the plaster or bandage, 
mortification will ensue. Nature does much in 
e cases, and renders such accidents easier of cure 
dogs than in most other animals; 


& 
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293. POISONs. 


In cases of poison, remedies must be administereg 
with speed, in order to be efficacious. When sys 
pected to be injured by arsenic, or mercurial poison, 
the following emetic should be given, notwithstanq. 
ing the stomach be already agitated with vomiting ; 


 epetectanha, one - 2 scruples. 
Liver of sulphur, — - - 2 scruples. 


To be increased or diminished according to cir. 
cumstances. If the vomiting has been very lon 
and violent, give only the liver of sulphur, dissolved 
in boiled milk, and repeat it every hour or two; 
give some also as a clyster in milk. When the sto. 
mach seems a little appeased, give laudanum and 
castor oil. | : | 

When injured by licking paint, give active pur- 
gations of calomel, in doses from four to eight grains, 
with a moderate proportion of aloes, and repeat it 
every six or eight hours till successful. gt A 
nister mild doses of castor oil, and feed very lightly. 

Any thing that will cause instantaneous vomiting 
may have the desired effect in every case. Great 
benefit has been derived from two or three grains of 
vitriol, or common salt, forced down the throat. 
_ After vomiting, a table-spoonful of oil of English 
pitch may be given in the morning fasting, as an 
aperient. 1; 2 


94. Diseases or THE Eve. 


When the eyes of dogs are affected in conse 
quence of the distemper, they will get well whe? 
the primary complaint is removed. A seton in the 
neck, with goulard or vitriolic washes, will accele- 
rate the cure. | oie 
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Sometimes the eyes become suddenly weak, water 
ch, and, if viewed in the light, look red at the 
tom, and also within the eyelids. There are 
s marks of pain and impatience .whenever ex- 
to a strong . 
tely bled; then a seton should be inserted in 
neck, and a purgative given every third day. 
he first few days adopt a poppy-head fomenta- 
and frequently use the following wash : 


Sugar of lead, > - - -half-a drachm. 
Rose water, : - 6 ounces. © 


Then the inflammation is somewhat moderated, 
to this wash— | : 


pWhite vitriol, .-... « ..». »10 grains. 


( 


violent injuries of the eyes, through blows, 
etures of thorns, or scratches from cats, the 
re wash. may be used till the inflammation has 
ed. Should a bluish dimness be afterwards left 
the eyes, a small pinch of a powder may be 
nkled into the eye once or twice a day, com- 
i G20)! | : Won 


‘Sugar of lead, + ” 1 ‘seruple. 
Calomel, .: Le hae ts mt - -°1 drachm. 


are liable. In the old, they are very common 
h the decay of nature; and young dogs are 
to it, it being sometimes produced by an in- 


‘e generally affected; but in a young dog it is 
y confined to one. Let white vitriol, the size 
a, be put into half a pint of spring water, and 
in it for-a day ; then scak a bit of fine linen 
water, and bathe the affected eye or eyes 
it; immediately after, bathe them with pure 
g water. This should be done twice a day. — 
cee Be rend | 


ight. The animal should be im-. 


aract is another disease to which the eyes of — 


When this disease attacks an aged dog, both 


‘ “i os 33, 
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25. VENOMOUS BITEs. 


On this subject, Mr. Beckford observes, « Hound, 
sometimes are bitten by vipers—sweet-oil has beep 
long esteemed as a certain antidote; some shoulg 
be applied to the part, and some taken inwardly. 


though a friend of mine informs me that the 


eommon cheese rennet, externally applied, is 4 
more efficacious remedy than oil for the bite of 4 
viper.” | : 

26. RICKETS.. 


| Puppies are very liable to rickets, particularly 


‘pugs and small terriers. There is a breed of large 


terriers in whom this deformity is_ hereditary ; 
these are called wry-legged, and are much used for 
hunting rabbits, &e. The affection attacks all the 
joints of the extremities, which it enlarges, and also 
makes the limbs crooked. Cleanliness, good air, 
free exercise, and wholesome food, will commonly 
prevent it, and will also amend it in those already 
affected. | | 


27. FLEAS AND Ticks. 


_ These insects are exceedingly troublesome to dogs. 
Common soap and warm water, made into a strong 


~ Tather, and left on the dog for a day, will remove 
them for atime. ‘To be repeated when the incon- 


venieney recurs. weg 
Also sweet oil, or four ounces of shag tobace? 
steeped in three quarts of water; to be well rubbe 
in before the fire. me j 
Also, Scotch snuff, or trooper’s ointment, rubbe 
all over him. In hot weather, and if the dog have 
much hair (the case with setters and springer’) ut 


will be necessary to repeat the dressing very often. 
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28. Purrine. 

, ™ : : 
Bitches often lose their lives in pupping. When 
jabour is protracted, the puppies die, and come 
y piecemeal some days afterwards. <A bitch 
uld never be allowed to suckle more puppies 
n her powers are equal to; and if she have a fit, © 
he puppies should be removed ; one or two may be 

en to her for half an hour, morning and evening; 
if she have much milk, one may be left with her 

ely. The following mixture 1s necessary : _ 
DUeet 88 el ee 1 drachm. 
-Laudanum, ‘a ao leeaee) ddracinn:. 
_Strongale,  - - += | Bounces. 
ix well together, and give a dessert, or two table- 
poonfuls (according to the size), repeating the dose 
very three or four hours. Nutritious food should 
Iso given to her, and in sufficient quantities. 
Then you wish to dry up a bitch’s milk (which 
ten necessary), bathe the teats well several times 
th warm vinegar, or warm vinegar and brandy. 


99, Foun Coats. 


If dogs be foul in their coats, they never have 
scent in perfection. Some sportsmen (and the 
ce is proper) regularly dress their dogs with 
ur before the hunting season, even though no 
king-out appears. The following method of 
ing a dog fine in the coat has been recom- 
ded. Take— , : 
Native sulphur, _ 1 pound. 

‘Train oil, -~ = - - I quart. 

Oil of turpentine, i we PED 

‘Soap, - Pia - Half & pound, 
Rub well with this four or five times in the course 


| 
i 
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80. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
pod 


a> > 0 << 


_ The dog, independent’ of his beauty, ‘Vivacity, 
_ strength, and swiftness, has all the interior qualities 
that can attract the attention and esteem of man. 
kind. Intelligent, humble, and sincere, the sole 
happiness of his life seems to be to execute his mag. 
ter's commands. Obedient to his owner, and king 
to all his friends, to the rest he is indifferent, and 
declares himself openly against such as appear to be 
dependent like himself. He knows a beggar by his 
clothes, his voice, or his gestures, and generally for. 
bids his approach with marks of indignation: At 
night, when the guard of the house is committed to 
his care, he seems proud of the charge: he continues 
a watchful sentinel, goes his rounds, scents strangers 
at a distance, and by barking gives them notice of 
his being upon duty: if they attempt to break in, 
he becomes fiercer, threatens, flies at them, and 
either conquers alone, or alarms those who have 
more interest in coming to his assistance. The flock 
and herd are even more obedient to the voice of the 
dog than to that of the shepherd or herdsman: he 
conducts them, guards them, and keeps them from 
capriciously seeking danger; and their enemies he 
_ considers as his own. Nor is he less useful in the 
chase, when the sound of the horn, or the voice of 
the huntsman, calls him to the field: he testifies his 
pleasure by every little art, and pursues, with un- 
_Wwearied perseverance, those animals of which, whet 
taken, he never expects to participate. 


31. HABITS OF THE Doe. 


When a dog is fatigued, he hangs his tongue be 
of his mouth, but never perspires, When about 


” 
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s down, he turns himself round. several times, and, 
neasy; will rise and alter his position. He sleeps 
tle, and in his¥leep seems to hear as acutely as if 
ke, and he may be frequently heard to whimper 
nm asleep. If his excrements fall on vegetables, 
enerally destroy them; and the same may be 
of his urine, which will cause leather to rot.— 
» dog, however, is very particular in his choice of 
s, and mostly throws his dung where it can do 
njury: thistles, high stones, and the roots of 
, scem’ to be his favourite resorts for this pur-— 
_ ‘Till he is a year old, he crouches his hinder 
arts to eject his urine; but after the age of twelve 
nths, he throws it out sideways, by raising his 
© avainst a wall, tree, &c. and whenever he comes 
a place where another dog has ejected, he never 
to do the same: indeed, he seldom or never 
5 a spot to which he has been accustomed with- 
paying it the usual compliment. A dog soon 
uires the knowledge of his name, and will answer 
it though it comes from a stranger’s mouth. 


32. Foon. 


ough a carnivorous animal, the dog will not 
indiscriminately of every animal substance; he 
efuse the bones of a goose, crow, or hawk, as 
as the flesh of his own species, which can be 
‘ed in no manner whatever to deceive him. He 
feed on most other animal substances, whether 
h or putrid; and will eat fruits, succulent herbs, 
bread of all sorts. His digestive powers are so 
t, that he draws nourishment from the hardest 
es. He eats very greedily, and if allowed, will 
uently gorge till he is sick, particularly of horse- 
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33. VARIETIES OF THE Doc. 


Of all animals,’ says a popular writer, «the do 
seems most susceptible of change, and most eagi} 
modified by difference of climate, food, and educa. 
tion: not only the figure of his body, but his faey). 
ties, habits, and dispositions, vary in a Surprisin 
Manner: nothing appears constant in them but the? 
internal conformation, which is alike in all ; IN ever 
other respect they are very dissimilar : they vary jp 
size, in figure, in the length of the nose and shape 
of the head, in the length and direction of the ears 
and tail, in the colour, quantity, and quality of the 
hair, &c. To enumerate the different kinds, or mark 
the discriminations by which each is distinguished, 
would be a task as fruitless as it would be impossi- 
ble; to account for this wonderful variety, or inves. 
tigate the character of the primitive stock from 
which they have sprung, would be equally vain, 
No systematic arrangement can therefore be adopt- 
ed with confidence; but it will be necessary to no- 
tice those kinds most general and most useful to 
‘mankind.’ : 


84, The Shepherds Dog. 


| This breed seems to have been the stem from 
whence all the present numerous branches have 
sprung. This is a very common dog, with long 
coarse hair, pricked ears, a long nose, and takes his 
name from being principally employed in guarding 
and attending sheep. This breed of dogs, at pre- 
_ Sent, appears to be preserved in the greatest purity 
in the northern parts of Scotland, where its aid is 
- highly necessary in managing the numerous herds 
of sheep bred in those extensive wilds. 


35. The Cur Dog. 


This useful animal in the north is called the 
Coally dog. They are chiefly employed in driving 
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e; in which way they are extremely useful. 
ey are larger, stronger, and fiercer than the shep- 
’s dog ; and their hair is smoother and shorter. 
are mostly 6f a black and white colour ; their 
are half pricked; and many of them are whelp- 
ith short tails, which seem as if they had been 
these are called self-tailed dogs. They bite 

keenly ; and as they always make their attack 
e heels, the cattle have no defence against 
: in this way they are more than a match for 
, which they quickly compel to run. Their 


ty is uncommonly great. 
‘s 36. The Mastiff: 


he genuine old English mastiff is rarely to be 
as the breed has been contaminated by various 
rmixtures. In its original state, the mastiff is 
perior in height, size, bone, and strength, to 
ull-dog ; the ears more pendulous, the counte- 
commanding, and the eyes fiercely expressive. 
ithstanding his terrific appearance, and. me- 
g looks to strangers, he is, to his master and 
ds, as mild in his manners, and as grateful and 
“itous of attention, as the most diminutive of 
canine race. Their ferocity can always be in- 
sed or diminished by the degree of restraint in 
ch they are kept; those constantly chained are 
‘e dangerous to approach than those which are 
istomed to their liberty. During his nocturnal 
rd, the mastiff gives notice of the least alarm, as 
: the peculiar practice of this dog always to bark 
efore he bites. a | 
37. The Bull-dog. : 

s is the fiercest of all the dog kind, and is pro- 
the most courageous creature in the world. 
s low in stature, but very strong and muscular. 
Nose is short; and the under jaw projects beyond 

‘upper, which gives it a fierce and unpleasing 
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aspect. Its courage in attacking the bull is Well 
known; its fury in seizing, and its invincible obs. 
nacy in maintaining its hold,. are truly astonishin ? 
The bull-dog, unlike the mastiff, always bites befoe’ 
he barks; and such is this animal’s ferocity and thirst 
of blood, that when once exasperated by his oppo. 
nent, or encouraged by his master, no pain or py. 
nishment will prevent him from pursuing, and ep. 
deavouring to subdue, the object of his resentment. 


38. The Greenland Dog: 


_ This breed is similar to the Pomeranian, Siberian. 
Lapland, and Iceland dogs, in the sharpness of their 
muzzZles, in their long shaggy hair, and bushy cu. 
ing tails. The principal difference is in their size, 
Though much larger, they all of them have some 
resemblance to the shepherd’s dog. . : 

Most of the Greenland dogs are white; but some 
are spotted, and some black. They may rather be 
said to how! than bark. The Greenlanders some- 
times eat their flesh; they make garments of their 
skins, and use them in drawing sledges, to which 
they yoke them, four, five, and sometimes six toge- 
ther. The dogs of Kamschatka are commonly black 
or white. They are strong, nimble, and active, and 
are very useful in drawing sledges, the only method 
of travelling in that dreary country during the win; 
ter. ‘They travel with great expedition. Captaim | 
King relates, that during his stay there, a courier, 
with dispatches, drawn by them, performed a joul- 
ney of 270 miles in less than four days. 


89. The Coach Dog. 


‘This dog is said to have been a native of Dalma- 
tia, a district in Kurepean Turkey, bounded on the 
west by the gulf of Venice, and from whence, it 18 
presumed, the breed was formerly transported to 
France, England, &c.. The sole destination of the 
Dalmatian is the individual attendance upon, © 
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tection of, the horses and carriage to which 
ngs. He always contributes to the splendour 
stable establishment, and the carriage is never 
t into use“vithout his appearance in his offi- 
apacity ; his attendance upon the horses, when 
tate of inactivity, and his exulting conscious- 
of dignity in preceding the carriage, constitute 
whole employ and happiness. This is a pretty 
ted animal, and the most inoffensive of the ca- 
race. 


40. The Stag-hound. 


This animal possesses a majestic, dignified, and 
arene countenance, and is held in high estimation. 
laturalists of the first celebrity have considered the 
und, harrier, turnspit, water-dog, and spaniel, to 

e been of the same race, as they differ only in 
e length of their legs, and size of their ears. The 
hound, now in use for the pursuit of deer, ori- 
ted from the fex-hound and the blood-hound. | 
original stock of blood-hounds exceeded in size, 
neth, and courage, every other kind of hound in. 
tence: they were seldom brought into the chase, 
mployed in the sports of the field, but kept en- 
for the purposes of detection. When laid on 
le scent, they were sure to trace out the deer- 
saler. They are still used in Cuba, and were 
y employed in the Maroon war in Jamaica. 
few of these dogs are now kept in this country. 


41. The Fox-hound. . 


uch attention has been paid to the improvement 
is breed; and it is the opinion of a celebrated 
man, that there are necessary points in the 
of a fox-hound, which ought always to be at- 
to; for if he be not of perfect symmetry, he 
either run fast nor do much work; having a 
fat deal to undergo, he should have strength pro- 
uoned to the task: his legs should be straight 
ey oT 
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as arrows: his feet round, and not too large; hig 
shoulders back ; his breast rather wide than narrow « 
his chest deep; his back broad; his head small; hig 
neck thin; his tail thick and bushy, and if he carry 
it well so much the better. | 
_ From the number of years so emulously employeg 
by sporting amateurs in the improvement of thig 
breed, we may naturally conclude that it has now at. 
tained the summit of perfection, and that no country 
in Europe can boast of fox-hounds equal in strength, 
agility, and speed, to those of Great Britain. 


42. The Greyhound. 


The greyhound is of a beautiful and delicate 
formation for speed and majesti¢ attraction, and, 
under the ancient name of gazehound, formed one . 
of the earliest dogs of the chase. He was the ongi- 
nal companion of royalty in the sports of the field; 
and in lieu of fines and forfeitures to the crown, 
king John was wont to accept of gazehounds. Itis. 
observed by the Rev. W. B. Daniel, that the grey- 
hound in ancient times was considered as a very 
valuable present, and particularly to the ladies, to 
whom a compliment, so intrinsically estimated, was 
singularly acceptable. | | 

The deer, fox, and hare, have each been coursed 

by grey-hounds, according to the fashion of the peo- 
ple, and the custom of the times; the two former 
are now seldom or never resorted to; but in pursuit 
of the hare, the energetic velocity of the greyhound 
still affords delight. In shape, make, and form, 1018 
a beautiful and delicate animal, and is universally 
allowed to be the fleetest of the canine species. 
_ Jt is not recorded why or when the name of grey- 
hound was adopted, though it is evidently certal?» 
that gazehound was the original name, in allusio? 
to its running by sight, and not by scent. , 

No obstacles whatever can restrain the invincib £ 
ardour and determined progress of the greyhoun» 
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bold velocity in pursuit of game has always been 
er of astonishment to the lovers of sport; and, 
ithstanding its natural simplicity and peaceable 
neanor, it is remarkable for fidelity, sagacity, and 
rage. | 
, 43. The Beagle. : 
eagles are inferior to harriers in size, although 
r possess precisely the same properties. They 
the smallest of the hound race used in this coun- 
, are exquisite in their:scent of the hare, and in- 
efatigably vigilant in their pursuit of her; though 
ot equal to the greyhound in speed, they are in 
yerseverance ; they follow her through all her wind- 
nes, and by their scent trace and retrace her foot- 
ps in-a wonderful manner. | 


6 | 44. The Flarrier. 
‘he harrier, which chiefly differs from the beagle 
being somewhat larger, is very nimble and vigor- 
It pursues the hare with the most impetuous 
werness, and gives:her no time to breathe or dou- 
. The most eager sportsmen generally find it 
cient exercise to keep in with their speed. 
exert their voices with great cheerfulness, and 
ke delightful harmony. : | 
A mixed breed, between this and the large terrier, _ 
ms a strong, active, and hardy hound, used in 
Wnting the otter. It is rough, wire haired, thick- 
tered, long-eared, and thin-shouldered. 


45. The Terrier. 
[his animal is supposed to have derived his name 
terra, the earth, on account of the avidity with 
thich he penetrates into every hole, particularly 
en in pursuit of his own game, being an implaca- 
enemy to vermin of every kind. He not only 
ments the fox, martin, badger, wild rabbit, wea- 
-polecat, and rat, but endeavours to hunt every 
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_ domestic cat he sees. In addition to this instinetiy 
inveteracy, terriers naturally endeavour to find an 
pursue game with the same alacrity as those dog. _ 
which are more immediately appropriated to RS 
sports of the field. No fox-hunting establishment 
is ever considered complete without a brace of well. 
bred terriers in the field ; and one is generally largey 
and stronger than the other; for this evident reason 
that in a small earth, where the former cannot enter 
the other may. From the moment of throwing int, 
cover with the hounds, the emulation of these litt. 
animals is so great, that they are indefatigable yp 
their exertions to be up with, and near to, the bus). 
est of the pack, during their endeavours to find ; 
and when once the game is on foot, and the hounds 
are at their utmost speed, the terriers are seldom far 
behind, and the first short check is sure to. brin 
them in. When the fox is supposed to have run to 
earth, then the terrier becomes useful, by attacking 
him under ground with the utmost eagerness, and 
by the braying of one at the other, the ear is soon 
informed whether the fox lies deep, or near the sur- 
face, and those who are employed to cig him out 
are enabled to act accordingly. tgs | 
In the selection of terriers, the masters of fox 
hounds are particularly nice: size is not so dispen- 
sible as strength, but courage must be equal to both. 
The black, and black tanned, or rough wire-haired 
pied, are preferred; as those inclining to a reddish 
colour are sometimes, in the clamour of the chase, 
or by young sportsmen, mistaken for, and hallooed 
_ off, as a fox, } a : 
The terrier is not only in high request by the 
superior classes, on account of his extensive utility, 
-_ but he is equally esteemed by the lower order, ane 
* frequently employed in the vulgar and cruel amuse 
ments of badger-hunting and badger-baiting. 
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40. Lhe Spanish Pointer. 


‘his breed is now naturalized in England, and 
greatest attefftion is paid to preserve its purity. 
is dog is short in the head, broad in the forehead, 
le in the nose, expansive in the nostrils, simply 
icitous in aspect, heavy in the shoulders, short in 
. legs, almost circular in the form of the body, 
re upon the back, strong across the loins, and 
rkably so in the hinder-quarters. Like the 
English pointer, this breed is of various colours, but 
the brown liver-colour and white are the most. pre- 
minant. ‘Though exceedingly slow, the Spanish 
pointer is generally sure, and so indefatigable and 
minute in his researches, that he seldom misses his 
Bame when game is to be found. ‘To the recovery 
winged and wounded birds the patient perse- 
ance of this dog is peculiarly adapted; and, for 
> sport of snipe-shooting alone, they are entitled 
the preference of every other. coy 

Ihe pointer is gentle, docile, and timid, and. re- 
rkabie for the facility with which he receives in- 
uction. ‘There are good of all colours, but some 
fer the white and the liver-brown. A white 
inter is less subject to disease than others; which 
from the predominancy of phlegm in his con- 
ition; his temper is good; he has an excellent 
, 1s a curious hunter, full of stratagems and cun- 
r, and may be seen at a great distance. A brown 
iver-coloured pointer is not so easily. seen at a 
ance, particularly on a mountain; notwithstand. — 
he will bring his master nearer to the game, 
ds particularly useful when it does not lie well; 
eh arises from its colour approximating more — 
y that of stubbles, &c. among which he hunts, 
thereby rendering himself a less distinguish- 
object to the birds. A lemon or red-coloured 
er is generally of a giddy and impatient na- 
-cholar being his most predominant humour, 


i 
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AW. The Setter. 


This species of pointer has attained a considerable 
degree of estimation and celebrity. The setting. 
dog is remarkably hardy, active, and handsome. [fg 
‘scent is exquisite, and it ranges with great speeq 
and wonderful perseverance. Its sagacity in disco. 
vering the different kinds of game, and its caution jp 
approaching them, are truly astonishing. Its fee, 
are much better defended against the sharp cutting 
of the heath than those of the pointer, by the quan. 
tity of hair growing between the toes and round 
the ball of the foot, of which the pointer is nearly 
destitute. pans ) : 

Though the setting-dog is in general used for the 

purpose of taking partridges with a draw-net, yet 
they are occasionally employed with the gun, and 
are equally applicable to that appropriation, except 
in turnips, standing clover, French wheat, furze, 
ling, or other covert, where their sudden drop and 
point may not be so readily observed. 
| 48. The Springer. 
The true English springer differs but little in 
figure from the setter, except in size; varying only 
in a small degree, if any, from a red, yellow, or liver 
colour, or white, which seems to be the invariable 
external standard of this breed; and being nearly 
two fifths less in height and strength than the setter, 
delicately formed, ears long, soft, and pliable, coat 
waving and silky, eyes and nose red or black, the 
tail somewhat bushy and pendulous, and always ™ 
motion when actively employed. 

The cocker, though of the same race, is smaller 
than the springer. It has also a shorter and more 
compact form, a rounder head, shorter nose, eat 
long (and the longer the more admired), the hmbs 
short and strong, the coat more inclined to curl than 
the springer’s, and longer particularly on the ™™ 
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hich is generally truncated ; the colour, liver and 
ite, red, red and white, black and white, all liver 

r, and not unfrequently black, with tanned 
s and muz/fe. The cocker is so called from 
ng adapted to covert or woodcock shooting. 


49. The Water-spaniel., 


is animal is held in high estimation. «Some 
nk,’ says a late writer, ‘that the black are the. 

ast and hardiest.; the spotted, or pied, the quickest 
gt scent; and the liver-coloured, the most rapid in 
swimming and the most eager in pursuit: these, 
owever, may be fantastic suppositions. Good and 
bad of all colours are to be found; therefore colour 
$a mere matter of taste. The body should not be 
large, nor the frame too heavy ; the head should 


eyes prominent and lively, the neck short and 
ck, the shoulders broad, legs straight, chine 


round, and the hair long and naturally curled.’ 
| : 50. The Water-dog. - 


is breed of dogs are of different colours, but of 
le same shape and formation. The jet black, with 

e feet, stand the highest in estimation. The 
d is rather round, the nose short, the ears long, 
road, and pendulous; the eyes full and lively ; the 

k thick and short ; the shoulders broad; the legs 
ight, the hind-quarters round and firm; the 
terns strong and dew-clawed ; and the fore-feet 
g, but round; with the hair in natural short 
. This breed, crossed with the Newfoundland 
has produced a handsome, strong, and valuable 


e pug-dog, comforter, turnspit, and some other 
ds of the canine species, do not merit a particular 
iption. | eas 


round, the ears long, broad, soft, and pendulous, 


are, buttocks round and firm, thighs muscular, 
tern joints strong and dew-clawed, fore-feet long 
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51. Tore Kenner. 


On this subject we think it best to give the direc, 
tions and remarks of that skilful sportsman, My 
Beckford. ras. ree : 

‘Cleanliness,’ says he, ‘is not only absolutely ne. 
cessary to the nose of the hound, but also to the 
preservation of his health. Dogs are naturally clean 
animals; they seldom, when they can help it, dune 
where they lie; air and fresh straw are necessary to 
keep them healthy. They are subject to the mange; 
a disorder to which poverty and nastiness do very 
much contribute. This, though easily stopped at 
its first appearance, if suffered to continue long, 
greatly lessens the power of the animal; and the 
remedies which must then be used, being in them- 
selves violent, often injure his constitution; it had 
better be prevented. Let the kennel, therefore, be 
your particular care. | : | | 


“Upon some little eminence erect, 

_And fronting to the ruddy dawn ; its courts 

_ On either hand wide op’ning, to receive — 
The sun’s all-cheering beams, when mild he shines, 
And gilds the mountain-tops.” tee 


- *Such, as Somerville directs, may be the situation ; 
its size must be suited to the number of its inhabit- 
ants: the architecture of it may be conformable to 


- your‘own taste.’ . 


After pointing out the necessity of the master 
overlooking the kennel, he proceeds. ‘ ‘Two ken- 
nels are absolutely necessary to the well-being © 
‘the hounds: when there is but one, it is seldom 
sweet; and when cleaned out, the hounds, parucue 
larly in winter, suffer both whilst it is cleaning, aN© 
as long as it remains wet afterwards. To be more 
clearly understood, I shall call one of these the hunt- 
ing-kennel, by which I mean that kennel into whiel 
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hounds are drafted which.are to hunt the next 
© Used ener to the same kennel, they will 
drafted with little trouble; they will answer to 
ir names mote readily, and you may count your 
ounds into the kennel with as much ease as a — 
lerd counts his sheep out of the fold. | 
‘When the feeder first comes to the kennel j mea 
rning, he should let out the hounds into the 
er court 5 at the same time opening the: door of 
hunting-kennel, lest want of rest, or bad wea- 
, should incline them to go into it. The lodg- 
room should then be-cleaned out, the doors and 
dows of it opened, the litter shaken up, and the 
whole kennel made sweet and clean before the 
bounds return to it again. The great court and the 
ner kennels are not less to be attended to, nor 
ild any omission that is hurtful to the hounds 
‘passed over in silence. 
| « The floor of each lodging-room should be brick- 
id, and sloped on both sides, to run to the centre, 
with a gutter left to carry off the water, that when 
ey are washed they may be soon dry. If water 
uld stand through any fault in the floor, it should 
carefully mopped up, for as warmth is in the 
eatest degree necessary to hounds after work, so 
mps are equally prejudicial.’ 
It will be sometimes necessary for the master to 
that his work is done; and equally: necessary to 
ble to give his directions. ‘Orders given with- 
t skill are seldom well obeyed, and where the 
aster is either ignorant or susprieuricontie the servant 
“be idle.’ : 
ontrary to the usual ae in building ken- 
there should be three doors: two in the front, 
ne in the back; the last to have a lattice-win- 
in it, with a wooden shutter, which is constantly 
kept close when the hounds are in, except in 
mer, when it should be left open all the day. 
is door answers two very necessary purposes; it 
: 2.0 
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gives an opportunity of carrying out the straw when 
the lodging-room is cleaned, and as it is opposite to 
the window will be the means to let in a thoroy h 
air, which will greatly contribute to the keeping of 
it sweet and wholesome. The other doors will be 
of use in drying the room, when the hounds aye 
out ; and as one is to be kept shut, and the othe; 
hooked back (allowing just room for a dog to pass) 
they are not liable to any objection. The great 
window in the centre should have a folding shutter ; 
half or the whole of which may be shut at nights, 
according to the weather; and the kennels by that 
means may be kept warm or cool’ 

The two lodging-rooms here described are at the 
opposite sides of the building; in the’centre of 
which are the boiling-house and feeding-yard: and 
on each side a lesser kennel, either for hounds that 
are drafted off, hounds that are sick or lame, or for 
any other purposes as occasion may require ; at the 
back of which, as they are but half the depth of the 
two great kennels, are places for coals, &c. for the 
use of the kennel. There is also a small building in 
the rear for hot bitches. The floors of the inner 
courts, like to those of the lodging-rooms, are brick- 
ed, and sloped to run to the centre; and a channel 
of water brought in by a leaden pipe, runs through 
the middle of them. In the centre of each court is 
a well, Iarge enough to dip a bucket to clean the 
kennels, this must be faced with stone, or it will be 
often out of repair. In the feeding-yard there 
should be a wooden cover. : ‘ 

The benches, which must be open to let the urine 
_ through, should have hinges and hooks in the wall, 
that they may fold up for the greater convenience 
of washing out the kennel; and they should be 
made as low as possible, that a tired hound may 
_ have no difficulty, in jumping up; be it also ob- 

served that the boiler should be of cast iron. 


bd 
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he rest of the kennel should consist of a large 
rt in front, which should be also bricked, having 
ass court adjoining, and a little brook running 
ugh the middle of it. The earth taken out of 
-Beckford’s was thrown up into a mount, where 
hounds in summer used to sit. This court was 
ited round with trees, and had besides a lime- 
and some horse-chesnut-trees near the middle of 
r the sake of shade. A high pale inclosed the 
2. ‘Phe grass-court was pitched near the pale, 
event the hounds from scratching out. The 
sts in the courts were for the conveniency of the 
uunds. This is done to save the trees, to which 
ie urinary salts are prejudicial. If they are at first 
ackward in coming to them, bind some straw 
und the bottom, and rub it with galbanum. 
t the back of the kennel should be a house, 
hed and furzed up on the sides, big enough to 
ain at least'a load of straw. Here should be a 
ady to receive the dung, and a gallows for the 
The gallows should have a thatched roof, 
a circular board at the posts of it, to prevent 
min from climbing up. <A little hay-rick in the 
yard is of. use to keep the hounds clean and 
“in their coats; they will be found frequently 
ibbing themselves against’ it; the shade of it also 
eful to them in summer. If ticks at any time 
roublesome in the kennel, let the walls of it be 
| washed; if they still remain, the walls should 
1 be white-washed. ar i Coe 
h summer one of the kennels should be appro- 
ited to the use of the young hounds. If the 
mds are very quarrelsome, the feeder may sleep — 
1 cot, in the kennel adjoining; and, if well chas-) 
dat the first quarrel, his voice will be sufficient 


be 


settle all their differences afterwards. 


dere 
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52. FEEDING Dogs. - . 


_ Dogs should neither be badly fed nor over-feq. 
A mixture of vegetable and animal food is the best. 
In some kennels meal and milk are constantly give, 
and dogs will thrive on this diet during the season 
they. do not hunt; but, when their exertions are 
required, this food will not be sufficiently nutritious. 
All the meals are used for this purpose, but wheat. 
meal is the most preferable, when it can be procured, 
it being the least likely to produce a heated skin. 
barley-meal, and oat-meal are most frequently given, 
and are sufiicietly nutritious when. mixed with 
either milk or broth; but. when constantly used, 
they may be productive of the mange. Potatoes, 
without meal, will be a wholesome food for dogs 
which are not exercised, and are sufficiently nutri- 
tious when mixed with milk or butter-milk. When 
it is most convenient to feed them on potatoes, and 
the food is not sufficiently relished, let them be 
mixed with greaves, or other fatty matter, and they 
will then be greedily swallowed. | 
Horse flesh is a strong nutritious food for dogs 
who undergo great exercise, but it should not be 
given continually, or in-great quantities. Animal 
food should never be given to a dog more than once 
a day, as he digests his food very slowly, a full meal 
of flesh not bemg digested in less than twenty-four 
hours. If full fed with meat, once a day will be 
sufficient, except the allowance per day be divided, 
and which will be more salutary, as a dog swallows 
his victuals very greedily. Hard-working dogs, aS 
soon as fed, should be shut up, to encourage sleepy 
for digestion is promoted more by sleeping than. by 
waking. : gi TSO 
The broth in which salted meat has been boiled 
should never be given to dogs. Parsnips, carrots, 
and cabbages are not nourishing ; but dogs will live 
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such vegetables, _ ‘Panola ship-biscuit, soaked 
broth or milk, is very good. Boiled tripe is ex- 
lent, particu Igrly when cut small and mixed with 
broth and bread raspings, ‘Dogs are very fond 
ne eritrails of chickens. All bones except fish- 
nes are. beneficial, by: their action on these ani- 
ls’ stomachs. 


53. BurEpixa Hovnps. 


in beeline Fiintnads, ‘it is , absolutely necessary to 
nsider the size, shape, colour, constitution, and 
atural disposition of the dog’ you breed from; as 
mvell as the fineness of his nose, his stoutness, anal 
method. of hunting. On no account breed from one 
nat is not stout, that is not tender-nosed, or that is 
iskirter. It is the judicious cross that makes the 
plete pack. The faults and imperfections in 
2 breed may be rectified in another.. Never put 
old dog to an old bitch. Be careful that they 
» healthy which you breed from; or you are not 
ly to have a healthy offspring.. Should a favour- 
dog skirt a little, put him to a thorough line- 
ting-bitch, and such a cross may succeed. re 
Give particular orders to your feeder, to watch 
r the bitches with a cautious eye, and separate | 
“ima as are going to be proud, before it is too late. 
e advances they make frequently portend mis- 
‘of as well as love; and, if not prevented in time, 
Il not fail to set the whole kennel together by the 
's, and may occasion the death of ote best dogs. 


5A. COUPLING YOUNG Hlounps. 
After the y oung hounds have been rounded, val : 


well reconciled to the kennel, know the: dunes: 
, and begin to know their names, ri toe get : 
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If any are particularly snappish and troublesome, 
you should leave the couples loose about their necks 
in the kennel, till you find they are more reconciled 
to them. If any are more stubborn than the rest, 
you should couple them to old hounds, rather thay 
to young ones; and you should not couple two dogs 
together when you can avoid it. ‘Young hounds, 
says Mr. Beckford, ‘are awkward at first ; I should 
therefore advise you to send out a few only at a 
time with your people on foot; they will soon after. 
wards become handy enough to follow a horse, and 
care should be taken that the couples be not too 
loose, lest they should slip their necks out of the col. 
lar, and give trouble in the catching of them again, 

‘When they have been walked often in this man- 
ner amongst the sheep, you may then uncouple a 
few at a time, and begin to chastise such as offer to 
run after them; but you will soon find that the cry 
of ware sheep will stop them sufficiently, without 
the whip; andthe less this is used, the better. 
With proper care and attention, you will soon make 
them ashamed of it; but if once suffered to taste 
the blood, you may find it difficult to reclaim them 
afterwards,’ ; | 

it may be prudent, when young hounds first be- 
gin to hunt, to put light collars on them. Young 
hounds may easily get out of their knowledge; and 
shy ones, after they have been much beaten, may 
not choose to return home. Collars, in that case, 
may prevent their being lost. Sas a 
Good sportsmen recommend entering dogs at 
their own game. Much unnecessary cruelty is prac- 
tised in this case. Mr. Beekford says, I know au 
old sportsman, a clergyman, who enters his young 
~ hounds first at a eat, which he drags along the ground 
for a mile or two, at the end of which he turns out @ 
badger, first taking care to break his teeth ; he takes 
out about two couple of old hounds along with the 


young ones, to hold them on. He never enters his 
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ng hounds but at vermin; for he says, “Train 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
1 he will not depart from it.”’ Pe me, | 
The writer @lluded to judiciously remarks, that, 
founds, at their first entering, cannot be encou- 
ged too much. When they are become handy, 
a scent, and begin to know what is right, it 
1 be soon enough to chastise them for doing 
ong ; in which case, one severe beating will save 
al of trouble. You should recommend to your 
pper in, when he flogs a hound; to make use of 
voice as well as his whip, and let him remember, 
at the smack of the whip is often of as much use 
as the lash, to one that has felt it. If any are very 
ansteady, it will not be amiss to send them out by 
mselves, when the men go out to exercise their 
lorses. If you have hares in plenty, let some be 
ind sitting, and turned out before them, and you 
soon find the most riotous will not run after 
m. If they are to be made steady from deer, 
should see them often, and they will not regard 
n. Flogging hounds in kennel, the frequent 
tice of most huntsmen, I hold in abhorrence; it 
nreasonable, unjust, and cruel; and, carried to 
excess we sometimes see it, is a disgrace to hu- 
ity. Hounds that are old offenders, that are 
riotous, and at the same time very cunning, _ 
y be difficult to catch: such hounds may be ex. 
ted—they deserve punishment whenever it hap- 
is, anid you should not fail to give it them when 
ican. 'This, you will allow, is a particular case, 
| necessity may excuse it—but let not the peace 
L quiet of your kennel be often thus disturbed, 
hen your hounds offend, punish them :—when 
ight in the act, then let them suffer—and if you 
Severe, at least be just? Lt aay 
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55. Breakine Does ror tHe GUN. 


‘In the traming, or breaking of dogs, for the gun, 


-the first thing to be considered is'the animal’s tem. 


per; some requiring severe and frequent correction 
$ 


- others little or none, and some standing in need of 


encouragement. A dog should not be broken yy 
too young, lest he become chest-foundered. Some 
dogs will begin to hunt very early, while others are 
so long before they take even the smallest notice of 
game, that many persons have given them away ag 


useless. Let no sportsman, however, be too hasty 
‘in condemning backward dogs, as they frequently 


rove of: first-rate excellence; for those which are 
% 


- difficult to break, turn out the best, when by pa- 


tience and perseverence they have been brought to 
hunt, and are become staunch. When brought 
under proper subjection, at the age of nine months 
or thereabouts, according as he is strong and healthy, 
you should take him into the field with an old 
staunch dog, two or three times, as the latter will 
give him a notion of ranging and beating his ground. 
He should be accustomed: to obey the whistle, and 
motion of the hand, in preference to the voice. A 
pistol or gun should be frequently fired over him, to 
make him acquainted and familiar with the report; 
for young dogs are sometimes alarmed at a shot, 
and should therefore be reconciled to it by practice. 


Fle should be made to sit or lie down until the 


piece be re-loaded, as a.dog that breaks away at shot 
will injure diversion. When first taken into the 
field, he may do as he pleases: he will most likely 


‘pursue indiscriminately. every thing he sees; bu 


this eagerness will soon abate, and he will content 
himself with pursuing partridges, &c. AAs soon al 
he begins to know his game, the best method Wi 

be to let him hunt by himself, for he can be more 
easily stopped and managed than when he is m 
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apany as other dogs may render him too eager. 
jealous; besides, by continually hunting with 
old dog, Bae acquire a habit of following him 
| knowing his superiority, will quietly let him 
l the game, and never venture to hunt for him- 
_ When he has got the scent, (which is easily 
nt by the. movement of his tail) he should be 
red to chase his game fora while, particularly if 
has been backward in noticing it. To make a 
stop or set is an easy task; and many, in this 
ect, require little or no teaching. For this pur- 
se he should be accompanied by an old steady 
, and the less noise that is made the steadier he 
wl hunt. If taught to hunt by the motion of the 
and, he will regularly look for the signal whenever 
it a: loss; and the voice or whistle should be used as 
e as possible, for if satisfied with hearing alone, 
will seldom ever turn to look at his master. He 
Id never be suffered to break field, that is, to 
ut of the field before or without his master. If 
inding game he spring and chase it, conduct him 
aantly back to the place from whence he started, 
md there make him lie down several times. . a 
Blinking is when a dog finds his game, and, on 
spoken to, draws off, and runs behind his 
ter: frequently he will do this without being 
ken to, and this habit is generally contracted by 
iscriminate castigation; severe correction must 
fore be avoided, or we may be apt, by endea- 
ng to break him off one error, to lead him into 
rse. When a young dog finds game, his mas- 
should never run, but walk slowly up to him; 
ertainly spring the birds. : uy 
henever young dogs rake, that is, hunt with 
ose close to the ground, which frequently hap- 
, they must be immediately cured of this habit; 
enever a dog follows the game by track, he 
uld be called to in an angry tone, which will 

23 3X Bee 


he run, the dog will naturally do the same, | 


ae 
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sometimes have due effect. Partridges lie myc 
_ better to dogs that wind them than to those ‘th 

; | sii se that 
follow by the track. ‘The dog that winds the sce 
approaches the birds by degrees, and with more — | 
less caution, as he finds them either shy or tame. i 
as they lie well or ill, which he is enabled to duadal 

ver by the scent which they emit when they are 
uneasy : besides, when they see him hunting roung 
them, they are not so much alarmed as they are when 
they perceive him following them. Birds are a}. 
ways disturbed when they see a dog tracing thejp 
Steps. When a dog follows them in this manner 
down wind, he generally springs them ; for he is not 
able to take the scent properly until he he is upon 
them, and then they will not lie. Dogs that carry 
their heads high will always find the most game, ~ 
_ The art of breaking dogs is simple and easy, and 
ought to be commenced as early as possible. Pup- 
pies of three or four months old may be observed 
standing at chickens, pigeons, and even sparrows, — 
When a whelp of this description has reached his 
sixth or seventh month, the process may be pro- 
ceeded in the following way; and either a single 
dog, a brace, or more, may be managed with equal 
ease, in any convenient spot, at the same time, with 
no other assistance whatever than the alternate eX- 
pressions of ‘'T'o ho !-—‘ Have a care !—‘ Take heed? 
—and, ‘ Hie on! having a small whip or cane m the 
hand, to enforce obedience. The commencement 
of the ceremony consists in throwing a piece 0 
meat or bread at some small distance before the 
dog, who upon endeavouring to seize it, must . 
checked by a quick exclamation of, ‘Take heed ! 
&c. to keep him in a patient point of perseverene® 
When he has stood a sufficient time to demonstia®® 
his obedienge to the injunction, then a vibratlv 
low-toned whistle, accompanied with the mild ta 
culation of, ‘Hie on” will prove the signal for ve 
eeeding, which the whole will quietly learn to obey 
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t-will be found by practice, that one or more 
at the very moment of approaching the temp: 


ition of a Yerbal caution==‘ Have a care!’ &c, 


$is a twelvemonth old. They should never be 
mitted to deviate from the proper rule of quar- 
@ the ground. When they have learned their 
y, but not before, they may be permitted to en- 
into company, and to profit by the experience of 
r dogs. t by onl) 


56. TkatNine SPANIELS. 


» Spaniel puppies, after weaning and tailing, should 
e fed often; indeed, until they are three parts of a 
old and upwards, at least three times a day. 
vided the proper means be uséd to promote 
“Stamina, their native courage will fully meet 
almost incredible fatigue and hardships they 
generally have to cope with, and this at times 
ne most inclement season of the year. For 
‘purpose, they should have milk several times in 
week, be allowed clean water to lap, and, if pos- 
4 a dry green, to sport and play on by day, with 
ean straw, but not hay, to lie on at nights. Nor 

it we omit the precaution, that children be not 
ved to play and toy with them, and that they 
y ho means allowed to bask before the fire. 
| Self-command and patience as it requires, it is 
érth the sportsman’s while himself to enter 
and this should be done before they are a 
nonth old. ‘They should not at first be al- 
0 range the open field after larks, and every 
r incitement to the reverses of control and order, 
tne contrary, they should be taken directly into 
r; and if they range and hunt the same, it is 
h. At first they should only be whistled to, 
ould they be either chid er encouraged. Kept 


_ be as instantly stopped, and recalled by:thée — 


i dog, however, should not be much used until . 


~ 
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constantly in good humour, they will soon leary to 


work before you, and try the ground with reo, 


larity; but flagellation, and the sowing the seedg of 
Much — 


ill habits at an early age, should be avoided as 
as possible. Various are their dispositions, as fay Q 
concerns their regard to work at. the first onsell 
some are forward and others meek; and the howl. 
ings of one under flagellation may for ever col 
another, whose powers it were possibly worth much 
pains to elicit. 


Being entered, and in some measure shot to, the 


first season, at the commencement of the next for 
cover-shooting, they may, with some patience at 
first, be admitted to regular work. Yet are they 
inexperienced, inasmuch as they are not aware of 
the most probable haunts of game, nor do they 
know how to manage a doubtful scent. In the 
company of old dogs, however, they improve very 


fast. At three years old, they become very tolerable — 


finders; at four, get knowing and sagacious 1n their 
work ; and at five years, they are in the zenith of 
all their properties and powers, when, taking all 
countries, and the divers kind of work they have to 
accomplish, and the fatigue they can endure, ito 
consideration, they become the most valuable ap- 
pendage to the admirers ef cover-shooting. 

It would be improper to dismiss the subject with- 
out hoticing a circumstance in the treatment of this 


sort of dog, productive of the most fatal conse- 


quences. With many it is a common practice not 
to enter spaniels till they are two years old, or the 
third season from whelping ; and then, because they 
range and hunt in cover, they are of a sudden, fot 
sooth, required to understand and obey commands 
also. Not so: the instilling this principle so as 
act as a constant bias on the conduct of the anim 

is the work of time and patience only ; the sense ® 
it must be entertained when young, increase W? 

the stature and grow with the growth. 


Without 


as 
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mplicit obedience to command, you may have 
ry dogs with you, but not one employed as it, 
ht to be: one shall be far a-head; hunting upon 
m account, and putting up every thing out of 
jot; another close behind your heels, with his tail. 
satween his legs; a third, sneaking and creeping 
you at a more respectful distance; whilst the 
are ranging so wide on either side of you, as to 
oke the most patient to the use of execrations, 
nd to oblige him to return home, as he went out, 
h an empty bag. : ee 


48. Fox-HUNTING. | 


» Great Britain has always been distinguished for 
the best horses, the best hounds, and the keenest 
sportsmen. TF ox-hunting has been a favourite sport 
m time immemorial, as giving most scope for the 
isplay of skill and ardour. In Scotland the nobi- 
do not now engage much in this amusement, 
;in England it is pursued with undiminished en- 
hhusiasm. ‘l'’o those not acquainted with this na- 
ional and manly diversion, it will be extremely 
fifficult to describe it. - A celebrated sportsman has, 

wever, lately attempted this task, and he has 
ecuted it with uncommon skill and ingenuity. 
this description also includes the most essential | 
s and observations to be attended to in fox- 
nting, it will preclude the necessity of enlarging 
er on the*subject. Paces 
he hour in the morning most favourable to the 
sion is certainly an early one; nor do I think I 
x it better than to say, the hounds should be 
he cover at sun-rising. Let us suppose we are — 
fived at the cover side— _ | 


My dogse) ke, enehtfal scene: 
Where all around is gay, men, horses, dogs; 
‘And in each smiling countenance appears _ 
Fresh blooming health and universal joy.” 

| ae Somerville. 
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_ © Now let your huntsman throw in his hiundg ay 
quietly as he can, and let the two whippers-in kee ' 
wide of him-on either hand, so that a single hoong ! 
may not escape them; let them be attentive to } ‘ 
haalloo, and be ready to encourase® or rate as 4, ns 
directs ;-hée will, of course, draw up the wind for! 
reasons which I shall give in another place. Noy, 
if you can keep your brother sportsmen in ordep 
ahd put any discretion into them, you are in luck ‘ 
they more frequently do harm than good; if it pe 
possible, persuade those who wish to halloo the fie 3 
off, to stand quiet under the cover side, and on yo 
account to halloo him too soon; if they do, he mog¢ 
certainly will turn back again; could you entice 
them all into the cover, your sport in all probability, 
will not be the worse for it. er ‘ 
How well the hounds spread the cover! The 
huntsman you see is quite deserted, and his horse, 
which so lately had a crowd at his heels, has not 
now one attendant left. How steadily they draw! 
you hear not a single hound, yet none are idle. Is 
not this better than to be subject to continual disap- 
pointment, from the eternal babbling of unsteady 
hounds ? | | ? 
Scie eens See! how they range 
Dispers’d, how busily this way and that 
‘They cross, examining with curious nose , | 
Each likely haunt. Hark! on the drag I hear 
‘Their doubtful notes, precluding toacry © __ 4 
More nobly full, and swell’d with every mouth.” | 
| Somerville. 


: , 
: 


How musical their tongues!'—Now as they get 
nearer to him, how the chorus fills!’ Hark! he 1 
found.—Now, where are all your sorrows, and your 
eares, ye gloomy souls: Or where your pains - 
aches, ye complaining ones! One halloo has dispel 
led them all.__What a crash they make; and echo 
seemingly takes pleasure to repeat the sound. The 
astonished traveller forsakes his road, lured by se: 
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ugh; and every distant shepherd neglects his 
k, and Tuns,to see him break. What joy! what 
ermess in every face! den 
_ “How happy art thou, man, when thou’rt no more 
Thyself! when all the pangs that grind thy soul, 
In rapture and in sweet oblivion lost, 
Yield a short interval, and ease from pain !” 

: _ Somerville. 


rk how he runs the covers utmost limits, yet 
es not venture forth; the hounds are stilll too 
r,—That check is lucky ;—now, if our friends 
jead him not, he will soon be off—hark! they hal- 


can 


loo: by G-d he’s gone. _ | 

Sg vesereeeess-Elark ! what loud shouts — 

Re-echo thro’ the groves! he breaks away: pA 
_Shrill horns proclaim his flight. Each straggling hound — 
Strains o’er the lawn to reach the distant pack. 7 


Ff 
r & 


_ *Tis triumph all and joy.” : 

w huntsman get on with the head hounds; the 
ipper-in will bring on the others after you: keep 
n attentive eye on the leading hounds, that should 
ie scent fail them, you may know at least how far 
y brought it. | bis Oey | 
Mind Gallopper, how he leads them !—It is diffi- 
to distinguish which is first, they run in such a 
le: yet he is the foremost hound.—The goodness 
nose is not less excellent than. his speed :— 
he carries the scent! and when he loses it, see 
eagerly he flings to recover it again —There— 
he’s at head again—see how they top the 
lge | Now, how they mount the hill! 
serve what a head they carry; and show me, if 
Ou can, one shuffler or skirter amongst them all: 
they not like a parcel of brave fellows, who, 
they undertake a thing, determine to share its 
le and its dangers equally amongst them? 


66 


= 


er. .s Far oer the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our course; but in the brave 


| 
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True courage never fails. In vain the streant 
In foaming eddies whirls, in vain the ditch . 
Wide gaping threatens death. The craggy steep, | 
Where the poor dizzy shepherd crawls with care, iy 
And clings to every twig, gives tis no pain ; | 
But down we sweep, as stoops the falcon bold 
‘Fo pounce his prey. Then up th’ opponent hill, 
By the swift motion slung, we mount aloft: 
So ships in winter seas now sliding sink 
Adown the steepy wave, then toss’d on high 
Ride on the billows, and defy the storm.” 
Somerville. 


It was then the fox I saw as we came down the 
hill;—-Those crows directed me which way to look 
and the sheep ran from him, as he past along, | The 
hounds are now on the very spot, yet the sheep stop’ 
them not, for they dash beyond them. Now gee — 
with what eagerness they cross the plain.— Galloper 
no lenger keeps his place, Brusher takes it; see how 
he flings for the scent, and how impetuously he 
runs !—How eagerly he took the lead, and how he — 
strives to keep it; yet Victor comes up apace.—He 
reaches him !—See what an excellent race it 1s be- 
tween them !—It is doubtful which will reach the — 


‘cover first.—How equally they run ;—how eagerly 


they strain ;—now Victor—Victor !—Ah! Brusher, 


you are beat; Victor first tops the hedge.—See 
there! see how they all take it in their strokes * the 


hedge cracks with their weight, so many jump 
onee.—_—— Newall at ; ‘ 

«Now hastes the whipper-in to the other side the 
cover; he is right, unless he heads the fox. a 


‘¢ Heavens! what melodious strains! how beat our hearts 
Big with tumultous joy! the loaded gales 
Breathe harmony ; and as the tempest drives 
_ From wood to wood, thro’ every dark recess 
The forest thunders, and the mountains shake.” 
cape Somerville. _ 


Listen !—the hounds have turned. They are now 


in two parts: The fox has been headed. back; and 
we have changed at last — ae | 
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w, my lad, mind the huntsman’s halloo, and 
those hounds which he encourages.—He is 

3—that, doubtless, is the hunted fox._Now 
re off agaip. rene 


bh 


a 


_ What lengths we pass! where will the wand’ring chase 
‘Lead us bewilder’d! ‘smooth as swallows skim , 
~The new-shorn mead, and far more swift we fly. 

See my brave pack ; how to the head they press, 
Jostling in elose array, then more diffuse cae 
Obliquely wheel, while from their op ning mouths 

The vollied thunder breaks. : : 
AS a oh: Crete. Look back and view 

e strange confusion of the vale below, 

re sore vexation reigns ;...,........ 

NRE ge TN i a oR DoNietet Old age laments 

vigour spent: the tall, plump, brawny youth 

es his cumbrous bulk ; and envies now 

i¢ short Pygmean race, he whilom kenn’d 

ith proud insulting leer. A chosen few 

Alone the sport enjoy, nor droop beneath 
Their pleasing toils.” — a . 
Be et es eo Somerville. 


a check.—Now for a moment’s patience.—— 
ess too close upon the hounds.— Huntsman, 
d still; as yet, they want you not.—How admi. 

they spread! how wide they cast! is there a 
hound that does not try? if such a one there 
le ne’er shall hunt again. — There, Trueman is 
scent; he feathers, yet still is doubtful: *tis 
ow readily they join him! See those wide- 
g hounds, how they fly forward, to recover the 
d they have lost! “ Mind Lightning, how she 
8; and Mungo, how he works! Old Frantic, 
w pushes forward; she knows, as well as we, 
X is sinking. | | | 


feetesesesssss/On! yet he flies, nor yields | 
0 black despair. But one loose more, and all 
les are vain. Hark! thro’ you village now 
attling clamour rings. The barns, the eots, | 
fless elms return the joyous sound. : 
ir ry homestall, and thro’ ev'ry yard, 
midnight walks, panting, forlorn, he flies ; 

| Pb og | 


\ 
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PEN BUNT Mia Tl’ unerring hounds | he 
With peals of echoing vengeance close pursue.” - a 
| | Somerville. | 13 


Huntsman! at fault at last? How far did ua 
bring the scent ?—-Have the hounds made the, — 
own cast ?—-Now make yours. You see that shee a 
dog has been coursing the fox ;—get forward With 
our hounds, and make a wide cast. . 
' *Hark! that halloo is indeed a lucky one.—If we a 
can hold him on, we may yet recover him; forafoy 
so much distressed, must stop at last. Wenow shal, 
see if they will hunt as well as run; for thereis byt 
little scent, and the impending cloud still makes 
the little less. How they enjoy the scent; see 
how busy they all are; and how each in his tum 
prevails. me : Ad uae —— 
‘Huntsman! be quiet! While the scent was 
good, you pressed on your hounds; it was well 
done. Your hounds were afterwards at fault ,—you 
made your cast with judgment, and lost no time, — 
You now must let them hunt ;—with such a cold 
scent as this, you can do no good.—They must do 
it all themselves.—Lift them now, and not a hound 
will stop again.—Ha! a high road, at such a time as 
this, when the tenderest-nosed hound can hardly 
own the scent !—Another fault! ‘That man at work 
then has headed back the fox. Jtuntsman! cast not 
your hounds now, you see they have over-run the 
scent; have a little patience, and let them, for once, — 
try back. Sone 8 | ee oa 
“We must now give them time ;—see where they — 
bend towards yonder furze brake; I wish he may 
have stopped there. Mind that old hound, how he 
dashes o’er the furze; I think he winds him ;—now 
for a fresh entapis:—Hark! they halloo -—AY& 
there he goes. Hue | i 
‘It is near over with him; had the hounds caught 
view, he must have died. He will hardly reach t8 
cover;—see how they gain upon him at ev’ 


> 
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oke! It is an admirable race; yet the cover 
y be quiet, and he cannot escape us; we 
ie wind of the hounds, and cannot be better 
d ;—how short he runs ;—he is now in the very 
st part of the cover.—What a crash! every 
d is in, and every hound is running for him. 
was a quick turn !—Again another !—he’s put — 
is last shifts. Now Mischief is at his heels, and 
h is not far off—Ha! they all stop at once :— 
nt, and yet no earth is open. Listen !—now 
are at him again.——Did you hear that hound 
view ? they had over-run the scent, and the 
d lain down behind them. Now, Reynard, 
yourself. How quick they all give their 
2s !—Little Dreadnought, how he works him! 
riers too, they now are squeaking at him. 
close Vengeance pursues! how terribly she 
s! it is just up with him.——Gods! what a 
hey make; the whole wood resounds.—That. 
as very short.—There—now.;—aye, now they 
men VVaid-hooples vielen od Bipot 
ery large pack of hounds is very useless and 
enient. Irom thirty-five to forty couple are 
nt, as with these the field may be taken three 
timesa week. Where foxes are scarce, re- 
Is sometimes had to bag-foxes; but they are 
productive of good sport. The scent of 
s different from that of other foxes; it is too 
ind makes hounds idle; besides, in the man- : 
nh which they generally are turned out, it 
hounds very wild. They seldom fail to 
what you are going about before you begin, — 
ften used to hunt bag-foxes, will become > 
nough to run any thing. A fox that has 

N confined long in a ‘small place, and carried out 
iles, perhaps in a sack, his own odure hang- - 
Pout him, must needs sting extravagantly. 
also to this account, that he most probably is 


ater as MSA a Ue Ny IDEN Pe. ae 


open ground, without any point to go to: he 


knowing what to do; while the hounds who haya 


were tied tohim. : 


hunting. There are few countries where this sport 
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weakened for want of his natural food and ne.. 
exercise, his spirit broken by despair, and his Pe 
stiffened by confinement; he then is turned oa dS 

SE 4 , 


down the wind it is true, but he is so much aii 
loss all the while, that he loses a deal of time m noe 
no occasion to hunt, pursue as closely as if the, 
: ' Aa a 

Bag-foxes always run down the wind: sug) 
sportsmen, therefore, as chuse to turn them ont 
may, at the same time, choose what country they 
shall run. Foxes that are found do not follow thic _ 
rule invariably. Strong earths and large covers ay 3 
great inducements to them, and it is no inconddal 
able wind that will keep them from them. 7 
-Tfa fox-court be kept for breeding foxes, it should _ 
be every way well secured ; and they should be kept 
very clean, and have plenty of fresh water and gooc - 
food, such as rabbits and birds. Horse-flesh gives _ 
them the mange. If they are bred in the earth, 
they should be regularly fed, or they will forsake 
their holes and wander away. Furze covers cannot — 
be too much encouraged. If foxes be bred. in an 
earth which is unsafe, stink them out: ¢hat, or m= 
deed a disturbance at the mouth of the hole, will 
make the old one carry them off to another place. 9 
HARE-HUNTING. i 


~ Hare-hunting is more generally relished than fox 


is not followed. The following excellent directions” 
for this kind of chase are chiefly from the pen om 
Mr. Beckford. _ yeoeey | c 

The hounds most likely to show sport are. De= 
tween the large slow-hunting harrier, and the little 
fox-beagle: one is too dull, too heavy, and too slow + 
the other too lively, too light, and too fleet. ‘he 
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er game at last, if the day be long enough 3 
e days are short in winter, and it is bad hunt. 
ne dark. The others, on the contrary , fling 


ot impossible but some may be drowned. 
he huntsman should be quiet, patient, and have 
te perseverance; for a hare should never be 
» while it is possible to hunt her: she is sure 
and therefore may always be recovered. | 
hipper-in must not act without the hunts- 
orders. Much noise and rattle is directly 
y to the first principles of hare-hunting, 
is to be perfectly quiet, and to let the hounds 
If they have no one to help them, they 
t the same time, no one to spoil them, which, 
s kind of hunting is more material. ‘There 
fever, a fault, and which such hounds of ne. 
must sometimes be guilty of, that is, running 
¢@ heel. Hounds are naturally fond of scent . 
cannot carry it forward, they will turn, and 
back again; hounds that are left to them- 


ommonly have. Though it is certainly best 
the hounds alone, and thereby give as much 


"instance they should be checked mildly : 
; 1s an almost mvariable rule in all hunting 
e the head good, they should be encouraged 
orward first; which may be done without 
them off their noses, or without the least 
ee to their hunting. If trying forward 
Not succeed, they may then be suffered to 
< again, which they will all be ready enough 
t they are sensible how far they brought 
, and where they left it. - , 7 ‘ 
ers, to be good, like all other hounds, must 
‘to their own game. If you run fox with 


¢ 


it is true, have most excellent noses, and will 


jash, and are all alive; but every cold blast. 
them, and if the country be deep and wet, 


aw 
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them, you spoil them. Hounds cannot be a 
unless used to one scent, and one style of Tag erfedt a 
Harriers run fox in so different a style from a IS, 
that it is of great disservice to them when they +. te 
turn to hare again. It makes them wild Lae, 
teaches them to skirt. The high scent which a foie 
leaves, the straightness of his running, the eagern Ox. 
of the pursuit, and the noise that generally =odat 
panies it, all contribute to spoil a harrier. Bs 
It is a fault in a pack of harriers to go too fast “a 
hare is such a little timorous animal, that we cannot 
help feeling some compassion for, at the very time 
when we are pursuing her destruction: we should 
give scope to all her little tricks, nor kill her foully 
and over-matched. Instinct instructs her to make 
a good defence, when not unfairly treated ; and, as 
far as her own safety is concerned, she has more 
cunning than the fox, and makes many shifts to 
save her life, far beyond all his artifice. di 
They who like to rise early, have amusement in — 
seeing the hare trailed to her form: it is of great 
service to hounds; it also.shews their goodness to 
the huntsman more than any other hunting, as it 
discovers to him those who have the most tender 
noses. Le | | 
Mr. Beckford, however, thinks that hare-hunting 
should be taken as a ride after breakfast. Hare- 
finders, in this case are necessary : it is agreeable to 
know where to go for diversion, and not beat about 
for hours before it is found. It is more matema 
_ with regard to the second hare than the first, for 
‘the rider be warmed with his gallop, waiting long” 
in the cold. afterwards will prove as unwholesome a 
it will be disagreeable. Whoever does not mind) 


F 
4 


this, had better let his hounds find their own games 
they will cs aapeyty hunt it with more spirit alte 
| 


wards, and he will have a pleasure himself in expea 
are- 


tation, which no certainty can ever give. 
_ finders make hounds idle; they also make them 
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‘They are, however, of one great use; they 
hounds from chopping hares, which they 
vise could not fail to do. | : 
s are said to forsce a change of weather, and 
themselves accordingly. This is, however, 
that they are seldom found in places much 
to the wind. In inclosures, they more fre. 
ily are found near to a hedge, than in the 
le of a field. They who make a profession of 
finding, (and a very advantageous one it is in 
counties) are directed by the wind where to 
for their game. With good eyes, and a nice 
ition, they are enabled to find them in any — 
r. You may make forms, and hares will sit. 
_Itis a common practice with the shepherds 
iltshire downs; and by making them on 
f hills, they can tell at a distance off whe- 
re are hares in them or not. Without 
people frequently do not find hares from not. 
‘them in their forms. | 
nm the game is found, you cannot be too. 
the hare is an animal so very timorous, that 
frequently headed back, and your dogs are 
0 Over-run the scent at every instant: it is. 
refore, to keep a considerable way behind. 
that they may have room to turn, as soon as 
perceive they have lost the scent; and, if 
in this manner, they will seldom over-run it 
_ Your hounds, through the whole chase, 
’e left almost entirely to themselves, nor 
i they be hallooed too much: when the hare 
, they should hunt through those doubles: 
Aare hunted fairly when hunted otherwise. 
uld follow her every step she takes, as well. 
sy fallows as through large flocks of sheep; 
“ould they ever be cast, but when nothing can. 
1e without it. ue 
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them wide of the scent,-which too much encoyyay, 


- closures, and where there is much cover, the cirel 


Lest the wild hound run gadding o’er the plain 4 
Untractable, nor hear-thy chiding voice.’ i i ANG x 


¥ 
od 
5) 


_ The natural eagerness of the hounds will, at @ 
a time as this, frequently carry even the beg , 


ment, or pressing too close upon them, may con 
nue beyond all possibility of recovery; this shai 
be always guarded against. After a little whi | 
you have less to fear. You may then app a 
them nearer, and encourage them more; leay " 
however at all times, sufficient room for them - 
turn, should they over-run the scent. On hig 
roads and dry paths, be always doubtful of 
scent, nor give them much encouragement : but 
when a hit is made on either side, you may hallog 
as much as you please, nor can you then encourage 
your hounds too much. A hare generally describe 
a circle as she runs; larger or less, accorditig to her 


strength, and the openness of the country. In in 


is for the most part so small, that it is a constant 
puzzle to the hounds. They have a gordian knot, 
in that case, ever to unloose; and though it may 
afford matter or speculation to the philosopher, 1t1 
always contrary to the wishes of the sportsman. 

| ry Se 


{ 


‘Huntsman ! her gait observe : if in wide rings a 
She wheel her mazy way, in the same round a 
-Persisting still, she'll foil the beaten track. 
But if she fly, and with the fav’ring wind © 
Urge her bold course, less intricate thy task : 
_ Push on thy pack.” . 7 
_ Besides running the foil, they frequently mass 
doubles, which is going forward, to tread the sal 
steps back again, on purpose to confuse their Pe 
suers; and the same manner in which they ™" 
the first double, they generally continue, whetl® 
long or short. This information therefore, if ee 
perly attended to by the huntsman, may also be 
use to him in his casts. ~ 


4 
at 
Hy 


od 


Then they make their double on a high road or 


kes on these occasions is hardly to be credit- 
‘more than is her ingenuity in making it: 
wonderful. — ae a 

es Liat Saviors deny | 
“hat brutes have reason : sure, tis something more : 
Tis heaven directs, and stratagems inspire, 
feyond the short extent of human thought.’ 


quently, after running a path a considera- 
will make a double, and then stop till the 
ave passed her ; She will then steal] away as 
s she can, and return the same way she 
his is the greatest of all trials for hounds. 
10t a foil, that in the best packs there are 


hounds that can, and try to hit her off 
breaks her foil, which in all probability 
on do, as she now flatters herself she is 


Vhen the scent lies bad in cover, she will 
hunt the hounds. 


......... The covert’s utmost bound 

he skirts; behind them cautions creeps, 
id in that very track, so lately stain’d 

all the steaming crowd, seems to pursue 

le foe she flies’ ey 


the hounds are at a check, make your 
an stand still, nor suffer him to move his 
€ way or the other; hounds lean naturally 
€ scent, and, if he does not say a word to — 
BOON recover it, — 2) 6) Nook 
he day, good hounds seldom give up the 
head ; if they do, there is generally an ob. — 
reason for it: this observation a_ huntsman — 
= tiways make ; it will direct his cast. If he. 
390d one, he will be attentive as he goes, not 
his hounds, nicely observing which have 
and the degree of scent they carry, but 
| 5 a | 
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h, and then leave it with a spring, it is often’ 
occasion of a long fault: the spring which a 


y hounds that can hunt it: you must fol-— 
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also to the various circumstances that are continug 3 
happening from change of weather and difference. : 
ground. He will also be mindful of the distances 
‘which the hare keeps before the hounds, and of tal 
former doubles, and he will remark what point gh 
makes to.. All these observations’ will be of a 
should a long fault make his assistance necessary. 
and if the hare have headed back, he will carefy Bs, 
observe whether she met any thing in her course 4m 
turn her, or turned of her own accord. When he 
casts his hounds, let hint begin by making a smal} 
circle ; if that will not do, then let him try a larger. 
he afterwards may be at liberty to persevere in ye + 
cast he may judge most likely. Asahare generally 
revisits her old haunts, and returns to the pla e 
where she was first found, if the scent be quite 
gone, and the hounds can no longer hunt, that is ag 
likely a cast as any to recover her. Let him re 
member this in all his casts, that the hounds are not 
to follow his horse’s heels, nor are they to carry 
their heads high, and noses in the air. At these 
times they must try for the scent, or they will ne or 
find it; and he is either to make his cast slow or 
quick, ‘as he perceives his hounds try, and as the 
scent is either good or bad. , | = 
Tet the huntsman prevent the hounds as much as 
he can from chopping hares. When hounds are 
used to it, a hare must be very wild, or very nimple, 
to escape them. Ina furzy country, hounds are apt 
to chop hares; for it is the nature of those animals” 
either to leap up before the hounds come near them, 
and steal away, as it is called; or else to lie close; 
till they put their very noses upon them. Heag® 
also are very dangerous; if the huntsman beat Pi 
hedge himself, which 1s the usual practice, * | 
‘hounds are always upon the watch, and a hare pw" 
have good luck to escape them all. The best ¥% 
to prevent it, is to have the hedge well beaten @ 
some distance before the hounds. ot 


+ 


¥ 
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ares seldom run so well as when they do not 
where they are, They run well in a fog, and 
rally take a good country. If they set off down — 
wind, they seldom return ; you then cannot | 
ish on your hounds too much. When the game 
inking, you will perceive your old hounds get 
rd; they then will-run at head. 


‘Happy the man, who with unrivall’d speed 

Can pass his fellows, and with pleasure view 

The struggling pack ; how in the rapid course _ 
Iternate they preside, and jostling push _ 

guide the dubious scent ; how giddy youth 
babbling errs, by wiser age reprov'd ; 

How, niggard of his strength, the wise old hound 
ngs in the rear, till some important. point. 


Q ) Ht 


Rouse all his diligence, or till the chase . ; 
Sinking he finds ; then to the head he springs, — ‘ 
Nith thirst of glory fir'd, and wins the prize.’ i | 


2p no babblers ; for though the rest of the pack 

ind them out, and do not mind them, yet it is 
nt to hear their noise ; nor are such fit com- 

1s for the rest. 4 ay ee at 

sp no hounds that run false: the loss of one 

§ more then such a dog is worth. It is but 

able to give the hounds a hare sometimes, 

eckford always gave’ the last they killed, if he 

ht they deserved her. ee 

0 much the custom first to ride over a dog, ee 

len cry ware horse. Take care not to ride 

your hounds; many a good dog has been 

by it. In open ground speak to them first ; 

lay afterwards ride over them if you please; 

roads and paths they frequently cannot get 

of your way; it surely then is your business 

to stop: your horse or break the way for them, 

1 not doing it 1s absurd and cruel; nor can 

Man be called a good sportsman, who thus wan- 

destroys his own sport. Indeed, good sports- 

Idom ride on the line of the tail hounds. 
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STAG-HUNTING. Be 
_ Stag-hunting was for many ages deemed aro 
sport. Even his late majesty, king George jp a 
Third, was fond of this amusement. Amongst tha > 
turbulent noblemen in England and Scotland dal a 
hunting of the stag used often to be a pretext fo. i 
assembling to devise some grand political scheme ' 
‘The greatest inducement to stag-hunting, in pre, 
ference to any other, is the invariable certainty of ps . 
good run; but though a royal sport, it is deemeg 
by many too severe and arduous; it 1s exceedingly 7 
laborious to the horse, and, in a variety of cases, 5 
equally so to the rider ; difficulties frequently oceup 
which require great exertions in one, and no smal] — 
share of fortitude in the other. : " 
Hunting, though originally a natural right, be. 
came in after-ages a privilege claimed by the great, — 
and guarded by the most cruel and arbitrary laws, 
In the days of Canute, the hunting. or coursinga — 
royal stag by a freeman, was punished with the loss — 
of liberty for a year; and if by a bondman, he was 
outlawed. So severe were the forest-laws intro- 
~ duced by William the Conqueror, that the death of — 
a beast of chase was deemed equally criminal with 
the murder of a man; and among other punish- 
ments for offences against these laws (which. were — 
afterwards repealed by Richard I.) were, castration, 
loss of eyes, and cutting off both hands and feet» — 
Queen Elizabeth was rapturously fond of the chase, 
and frequently followed the hounds, as remarked in 
Mr. Roland White’s letter to Sir Robert Sidney, 
wherein he observed that, ‘her majesty 1s well and 
excellently disposed to hunting, for every second | 
day she is on horseback, and enjoys the sport long: — 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING, | 


-is a very laborious am usement, and requires 
udgment, particularly in such mountains as 
sportsman is a stranger to. Several take this 
rsion on horseback, which of course considerably 
the fatigue; and for this purpose, galloways, 
es, are used; so trained that they will stand 
th the bridle on their necks while the sports- 


vided with plenty of dogs: three brace are 
nt, hunting only a brace at a time; and in- 
two brace, properly managed, may afford 
‘of diversion. By allowing the first couple 
to hunt only half the day, they will be suf. 
ly refreshed to hunt the next morning. As 
son for this sport is generally the hottest in 
ar, it becomes necessary to be clothed accord- 
‘he lighter the dress the better, taking care 
le garments next to the skin chiefly consist of" 
those who have an aversion to flannel may 
ico mstead. | PO ee ae 
walk among the heath in hot weather till a 


7 fora time, which is sometimes the case in 
hooting, will be apt to incur a severe cold if. 
shirt be next to the skin: add to which, the 
ble sensation it excites by sticking to the 
hort boots, which lace close and are easy to_ 
and feet, should be worn instead of shoes, 
y-flask is a necessary appendage, to the 


se of occasionally mixing water with brand gd 
ortsman, when warm, should, let him be 
‘thirsty, drink cold water alone. een? 
€revious to this diversion, it is necessary to con- 
t the barometer, for grouse forsee the change of 
mer, and shift their ground accordingly. When 


kes aim and shoots. The sportsman should 


perspiration ensues, and then to become sta. _ 


which a cup should be attached, for the _ 
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inclined to rain, they will generally be found ab 4 
midway on the hills; and when the weather 1. vu 
bad, the buts of the mountains are the places tho. a 
frequent: in fine weather they will be fo oe 
frequen | y wi € found, mae 
the tops. These birds go to water immediatg, — 
after their morning flight, which is the proper a % 
to begin the day’s diversion: from that time til] ide 
extreme heat of the day comes on, good sport mag ¥ 
be obtained; also from three o'clock till sung 
During the dead time of the day, grouse frequently 
creep into deep roots, and mossy places, to screen 
themselves from the excessive heat of the sun, 
These birds are found in different parts of the 
world, and are of various kinds ;, but those of Great, a 
Britain are known by the name of red grouse, oy — 
moor-game, and are much larger than the partridge, — 
the male weighing about nineteen. ounces. The bilh 
is black, the eyes hazel coloured, the throat red, the 
plumage on the head and neck a light tawny red, — 
every feather being marked with several transverse — 
bars of black; the back and scapulars are a deeper — 
red, and on the middle of every feather is a large — 
black spot; the breast and belly are of a dull pur | 
plish-brown colour, crossed with narrow dusky lines; 
the quill-feathers are dusky : the tail consists of six« — 
teen black feathers, the four middlemost barred — 
with red; the thighs are a pale red, obscurely bar 
red with black; the legs and feet of the old birds. 
are clothed down to the claws with thick, soft, 
white and brown feathers; and the outer and inne 
toes are connected to the first joint by a small mem 
brane. Grouse are called poults till they are a year 
old. The female weighs about fifteen ounces. her 
colours in general, are less vivid, having more ah! 
the white and less of the red feathers than the ma 
They feed on mountain berries and the undertops™” 
Grouse pair very early in the spring, and the fe= 
male lays from eight, to twelve or thirteen egs% —— 
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ery simple nest, formed on the sround. - The 
g leave the nest about as soon as hatched, and 


y brace. The hen is very careful of her 
if a dog appear, she will throw herself on’ 
round directly before his nose, screaming’ 


ulty of keeping the fowling-piece steady, 
e probability of a flash of the pan blowing 
esportsinan’s, face. 6900 .t oo oe: 


id poults, who immediately run and separate. 
en generally runs as far as she can from her 
ts, in order to draw their attention from the 


selves, she will sometimes insure her own 
*y; and leave them entirely. In this case, good 
10h may be expected; the first object should 
© Kill the old cock,ewhich will very probably 


hed 


e to follow the hen till the severity of the — 
ets in, when they unite in packs of twenty 


ly, and manifesting an apparent incapacity’ 


iding a pack of grouse, the old cock is gene- 
1e first that. makes his appearance, and the 


its; and if the poults be strong enough to shift — 
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lead to the capture of the young ones, one’ afte 
another; for, in the beginning of the season, they 
lie very close, particularly after hearing the al Sh 
of a gun, which terrifies them in such a degree th : 
i ‘ : : at 
they become insensible, and may be taken up with 
the hand under the dog’s nose: when this -ha pen . 
the ground should be carefully beaten. If mull 
rain should have fallen previous to the. morning of 
shooting, grouse will not Ue, they will erect thei 
heads and run; and the only chance the sportsman, 
has of getting within shot is to run also; but this 
spoils the dogs, for when they see their master run, 
they will also do the same. _ a 
. Grouse are very difficult to be netted, owing to. 
the straggling manner in which they lie, and ther 
habit of scattering on the approach of the sportsman | 
or the least noise. ‘Two or three brace are the most 
that can be taken at a time in this way, and very, 
seldom so many. Burning heath on the mountains, 
as it is done chiefly in the spring, is very destructive 
to grouse, as numerous nests are thereby. destroyed. 
There is an act of parliament against it; but the 
practice is winked at, on account of the benefit de- 
rived therefrom by the owner of the mountain. 
As grouse are frequently sent to distant acquaint 
ances after being killed, particularly in hot weather, 
it is with great difficulty they are kept sweet. Mr, 7 
Thornhill recommends the following method of pre- 
servation, which he declares to be the best hitherto 
discovered :—‘ Never draw your game, particularly 
grouse; that is, do not follow the usual directions OF 
taking out the entrails, when you wish to send them 
any distance. |The best mode is not to pack them) 
till they are perfectly dry. First of all, procure 
bladders, and put a brace or more in one, if they y 
bladder will contain them: tie the bladder tight, 
round the neck, and seal it with sealing wax, 10.1 
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2. Some put a little heath in the bottom of 


awn) in a paper. 


i 


PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING. 


heed 


partridge is a simple, timid bird, and may be 
beguiled; they are often driven into a tunnel- 
which poachers seldom miss taking a whole 
y at once. These birds generally pair about 
cond week in Kebruary ; but in a mild season 
: found in pairs as early as January: should 
eather afterwards prove severe, they again as- 
in number, or, according to the sporting 
in packs. ‘Their nest consists of a few blades . 
hered grass and leaves, constructed without 
d chiefly found in corn-fields, amongst clover, 
Fass, or in the bottom of hedges. The female 
| thirteen to twenty eggs, and sometimes 
The egg is about the size of a pigeon’s, but 


bation is three weeks: and so closely do the 
heir eggs, particularly when near hatching, 
stances have frequently occurred of a hen 
ge being cut in two by a scythe. the great — 
$s about the first ten days in June, and the 
irds begin to fly about the end of that 
Ifa partridge’s nest be destroyed, she ge- 
tays again, and this brood, which is termed 
'tsinen clacking, is not game till October ; _ 
rds are always weak, and generally fall vic- 
he inclemency of the weather. 
brood are able to run as soon as they are 
» and are, indeed, sometimes seen cairying 
| their shell with them. They are immedi. 
by the cocks and hens to ant-hills, their 
food being, at this time, the eggs of those 
and such is the excellence of this food, that 
4A 


x, and wrap the birds separately (without 


fuse, and of a greyish colour. The period | 
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whet piaperty: supplied with it, they seldom fail, of : 
arrivang at maturity. - Howitt. 4 et OL 
The cock partridge weighs about fourteen oyna. 

and the hen twelve: while young and their ply. 
mage not complete, they may be distinguished fro. 
the old ones by the first feather of the wing, wha, 
terminates m a point like a lancet; but in thos, 
which are not of the last brood, this feather is round 
in the extremity. The bill of the young bird’ ig 
also brown, while that of the old one is a blneigh 
white; and the legs of the young are yellow and of 
the old one grey. When they become game, (¢ 
according to the sporting term, black tatls) the cock 
in general may be distinguished by the bay feathers 
on his breast forming a sort of horse-shoe ; but; thig 
isnot a certain rule: the males, after the first/op 
second year, can only be distinguished by a supenog 
brightness of colour about the head. — 

| Partridges are not equally abundant every year, 
as their number depends much upon the weather 
‘Fhe eggs are frequently chilled; and even when the 
young ones leave the shell, they are often killed by 
the severity of the weather. If the months of June — 
and July are fine, these birds are generally abundant. 

While the corn is standing, partridges, have @ — 

ready and safe retreat from most of they numerous 
enemies, and when they happen‘to be surprised, wilk 
exhibit wonderful instances of instinct in thei at 
tachment to their young, and of courage: and, skill | 
in their defence. If danger approaches their young 
brood before they are able to fly, both the parents 
immediately take wing, and the young ones cows 
down under the nearest shelter, where they remallb 
perfectly, motionless; the hen, after having, lowe 
two or three hundred vards, lights on the groube™ — 
and immediately running along the furrows, S00m 
arrives at the place whence she set out, collects), 
little: family, and withdraws. them, to a place tot | 
safety ; the cock, in the mean time, endeavours” 
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the attention of the sportsman, by fluttering 
him a few yards at a time, as if wounded, 
us'draws hin: in the eagerness’ of pursuit, to- 
icient distance from his young; after which, 
i danger is over, the call of the female directs 
er retreat. In the absence of the cock) the 
ill take this part upon herself. Of ithis’ an 
ting example is found in White’s Naturalist’s 
hen partridge came out of a ditch, .and ran 
» shivering with her wings, and crying out as 
unded, and unable to get from us,” While the 
ted this distress, the boy who attended me 
r brood, that was small and unable to fly, run 
Iter into an old fox-earth under the bank? 
en the corn is cut, partridges generally resort 
ay time to groves and covers, to be out! ‘of 
ch of birds of prey ; but at night the dread of 
weasels, and other small wild quadrupeds that 
these sheltered places, drives them to the open 
, in the middle of which they nestle together, 
end the hours:of darkness. ieea 
rtridge shooting, both pointers and setters. 
d; but/in a rough country, or where game is 
‘setters are preferable: in an open country, 
ere partridges abound, pointers are, perhaps, 
o'setters ; and two staunch dogs will be found 
it. i aahiierniths he eon iGtiG 4 : EE a 
‘best time for this amusement is from two. 
ter sunrise until twelve o’clock, and from 
st’ two or three 'o’clock until dark. When 
ither is very dry, especially at the beginning 
"Season, and ‘the scent, according to the:sport- 
Irase,’ sinks, the dogs’ abilities will be put to 
to’ no purpose. In the middle of the day, 
ease to feed or run, and generally place 
by the side of a bank, to enjoy the heat 
af » “They generally feed and sleep in sepa- 
‘Places; but though they often vchange their 
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ground, sometimes they remain all day, or all nie}: 4 
where they fed the preceding evening or Hoke sel 
At day break they eall, and, when collected one: 
rally take their flight to the stubbles, which, ‘fhe 
and thick enough to afford shelter, will induce them 
to remain there till disturbed ; however, particulal 
in dry weather, they are frequently found at this 
time among potatoes. After feeding in the cea 
ing, they again call, and fly to the place where the aa 
antend to remain for the night. When calling, th i 
seldom lie well for the sportsman to approach within 
gun-shot. | er 


, _ PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 
This is a laborious sport: but before we enter into 
the merits of the diversion, it will be necessary to 
make some observations on the game. tj 
The pheasant is a beautiful bird, and derives its | 
name from its native soil, having been brought into 
Europe from the banks of Pheesis, a river of Colchis 
in Asia Minor. ‘The iris of the eye is yellow, and 
the eyes themselves are. surrounded with a scarlet 
colour, sprinkled with small specks of black. On 
the fore-part of the head are blackish feathers, mixed 
with a shining purple. The top of the head, and 
- the upper part of the neck, are tinged with a darkish 
green that shines like silk, Im some, the top % 
fhe head is a shining blue, and the head itself, a8 
- well as the upper part of the neck, appears some 
times blue and sometimes green, as the eye of the 
spectator may be situated. The feathers 0! ~ , 


_ breast, the shoulders, the middle of the back, 2m 
® the sides under the.wings, have a blackish groun™ — 
with edges tinged with a colour which varies UES = 
| the head and neck, appearing sometimes black 42 
ei sometimes purple: under the purple is a transvers? 
streak of a gold colour. The tail, from the ™! 
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eis to the root, is above eighteen inches long ; 
es, feet and toes are of the colour of horn: 
are black spurs on the legs, shorter than those 
2c common farm-yard cock, and a membrance 
connects two of the toes together. The female 
near so beautiful as the male, her colours be- 
y less brilhant. oat Ki | | 
his bird, which is so beautiful to the eye, is 
ally delicious to the taste when served up to ta- 
- Its flesh is considered as the greatest dainty ; 
when the physicians of old spoke of the whole- 
eness of any viands, they generally compared 
n with the nutritious food of the pheasant. 
nese birds do not pair like partridges, the cock 
sufficient for a number of hens. They seem, 
er, occasionally to pair, as the male and female 
sometimes observed to stray from the provinces 
breed in distant situations. They are much at- 
ed to thickets and woods when the grass is very 
+: they also breed in clover-fields. They form 
ests on the ground, much in the manner of 
rtridge. In a wild state, the hen lays from 
to twenty eggs, but when domesticated, sel- 
more than ten. Their eggs are smaller than 
of a domestic hen. In mowing clover near 
ods, frequented by these birds, the destruction 
r eggs is sometimes very great: game-keep- 
therefore, should drive them from clover-fields, 
on as they begin to lay, until their haunts are 
n, and they retire into the corn or places more 
_ The young ones, like partridges, follow 
mother as soon as they have broken the shell, 
vill remain some time after the corn is cut, 
st the stubbles, and in the bottoms of hedges 
isturbed; but, if molested, they seek the co- 
whence they issue morning and evening to 
as long as food is to be found among the stub- 
when corn no longer remains, they feed on 
sand wild berries. - ee it alee 
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When at liberty, the pheasant hatches and ‘roan. 
her brood with patience, vigil ‘etuditiedasd a 
| Pp : gilance, ‘and: courage 
but; when tame, she never sits well, and frequent, 
will not sit ‘at all, so that a domestic hen is general}, a 
substituted on such occasions; nor, when in cap, 
vity, does she seem to be conscious of the necessity. 
of leading her young to. their food, and the broog: 
will quickly perish if left solely to her protection, 
A. spirit of independence seems to attend this big, 
which, if left at large, is remarkable for its fecundit ts 
Though taken from its native warm retreat, where 
the woods supply a variety of food, and the genial: 
sun suits its tender constitution, ‘this bird + hag: 
evineed an extraordinary attachment to native free. 
dom; and, as if disdaining the protection of many 
has left him to take shelter in the remotest forests; _ 
and to feed on the scanty produce of a chilling clix 
mate. By the owners of parks and manors, great: 
pains are taken for the preservation of this beautiful! 
bird; but, notwithstanding every precaution, it will” 
frequently stray from preserved covers—never to” 
return. . Oey ee ete a oie 
In pheasant-shooting, the sportsman should be’ 
properly equipped for a cover. Strong woollen” 
cloth gaiters are thought preferable to leather, as im” 
wet weather the latter is very uncomfortable, and” 
- the former is a sufficient guard against briars. 
If the night previous to the sport be wet, the 
droppings of the trees will compel the pheasants to 
quit the woods; and, in this case, the hedge-rows 
and furze-covets should be diligently tried, as good 
diversion may be obtained. This bird is much ate 
tached to almost all sorts of covers, and especially t0) 
the sides of the pit where alder-trees are growing. — 
The setter is the best dog for this sport; but thes 
use of bells is ridiculous, for as little/noise as posse” 
ble should be made. ‘Pointers are frequently 1°. 
tender to follow this bird through the brambles,” 
which is not the case with a good setter. In hunt 
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ywever, With setters, care must be taken never 
hem range out of gun-shot. Many. persons 
fingers, or springing-spaniels, for this diver 
d also for partridge-shooting ; but this is not 
stom of experienced sportsmen. The small 
ng-spaniel may answer tolerably: well in the 
ing of the season, or where the birds have 
een much disturbed; but he is. by no means 
toa setter. The springer is too noisy for this 
tsion. A pheasant, when found bya setter, in- 
f going off; will frequently rise into a. tree, 
nallenge, (i e. make a chuckling noise) which 
y happens when found by the springing-spaniel, 
pheasants lie remarkably well in hedge-rows, 
a pointer or setter may be equally useful, for. 
times the bush must be shaken before the bird 
tis, however, different in covers, when 
rds frequently run a considerable distance, 
ecomes Necessary to encourage the dog to 
e pheasant; though, when a little used to 
rt, he will need no encouragement. A. 
may, perhaps, push a pheasant quicker 
a/setter ; but unless he be trained to a degree 
ction not very common, he will occasion ten» 
ne trouble of the setter, and the birds will be 
»to rise out of gun-shot.. oA bee tov 


oodcock, during summer, is an inhabitant. 
way, Sweden, Lapland, and other northern 
es, where it: breeds; but when winter aps) 
es, the severe frosts force’ it southward (host 
climates. This bird of passage arrives in 
fitain.in flocks; some in October, but: nt 

enumbers. till. November. and. December, . 
ithey are sometimes seen as early.as Septem. 
wey generally take advantage of the night, 

Seldom appear before sunset. «The time of 
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their arrival depends much upon the prevajj; - 
winds; they are unable to struggle with the bo} . 
terous gales of the northern ocean, and theref is, 
wait for a favourable wind. When they have 4 
countered bad weather on their passage, they Nee 
sometimes so exhausted on their arrival as to suffer 
themselves to be seized by the hand. They ogg, 
sionally take refuge, during very stormy weather, j 

the rigging of vessels at sea, and numbers are fal 
quently lost on their passage. The greater part of 
them leave this country about the latter end of Re. 
bruary or the beginning of March, always pairing 
before they set out, and at this time they utter g 
little piping noise ; they retire to the coast, and, if 
the wind be favourable, set out immediately; but, 
if contrary, they remain for some time, and thus 
afford good diversion to those sportsmen who reside 
near the sea. The instant, however, a fair wind 
springs up, they embrace the opportunity, and — 
where hundreds have appeared on one day, nota ~ 
single woodcock may be seen on the next. ra 


“'This bird has a long, slender, straight bill, with 


which he searches for his food, worms and insects / 


in moist ground. The nostrils are linear, and | 
lodged in a furrow; the head entirely covered with 
feathers; and the feet with four toes, the hind, one 
very short, and consisting of several points. ‘The 
hen may be distinguished from the male by a nat 
row stripe of white along the lower part of the eX 
terior veil of the outermost feather of the wing — 
fhe same part in the outermost feather of the cock 
js elegantly and regularly spotted with black and 
reddish white. In the bastard wing of both 1s 4 


small, pointed, narrow feather, very elastic, ange — 


much sought after by painters, as it makes a good | 
pencil. These birds generally weigh from twelve to 
fourteen ounces. | ) : 
W oodcocks build their nests on the ground, sa 
nerally at the root of some tree, and lay four oF 
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bout the size of a pigeon’s, of a rusty colour, 
narked with brown spots; they are so remark- 
+tame during incubation, that they may be con- 
ly Jooked at, and even stroked with the hand. 
‘few of them remain in England during the 
‘season; a few, indeed, have oceasionally 
and the female has been known to make a 
d lay eggs. This may be probably owing to 
rds having been wounded by sportsmen in the 
r, which has rendered them incapable of taking 
long journey in the ensuing spring; and when 
9 stop in this country for the summer season, 
iom happens that two of them male and fe- 
are found together, and therefore woodcocks 
y rarely bred in England, though the female 
YY egos. | 
hese hinds, which are more plentiful in Ireland 
in England, Wales, or Scotland, are chiefly 
in thick covers, particularly those with wet 
ns, and underneath holly bushes: they are 


growing in the bottom, and at the roots of 
' In mild weather, they are found chiefly in 
en country, in hedge-rows, &c.; but a severe 
orces them to the thickest covers, and to small 
ning streams, which are sheltered with trees or 
ood. ‘The woodcock sees better in the dusk 


ent in the day time; and it must also be re- 
d, that these birds lie much better the day 
ng a moonlight night than when it has been 

d by a very dark one. On this account, by 
at of the moon they are enabled to make a 
repast, and the next day are consequently 
ha unwilling to fly ; but when the darkness of 
ght deprives them of food, necessity compels 


y never attempt. : 
ays’ 4B 


iowever, fond of covers where there is long 


ng and by moonlight, his sight being very 


m to seek it in the day time, which otherwise. 


pe aS ee Se Se 
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In woodcock-shooting small springing — 
are chiefly used: they Spive Hoth when Pee 
rises by barking; and, when well trained, the 
dogs answer very well. In fact, they are teal 
adapted for this than for pheasant-shooting +’ bug ‘ 
good setter will be found, even in cock-shooting, 4 
be fully equal, if not superior to, the springer 
Pointers are as little fit for this diversion as Pins 
pheasant-shooting. : ’ 

Woodcock-shooting is a pleasant amusement jp 
covers which are not too thick ; and if the covers he — 
cut through in several places, it becomes more éagy 
to shoot this bird in its passage when he rises, and 
also to mark him with more certainty. The wood. 
-eock is a clumsy walker, and rises heavily from the 
ground ; the general case of birds with long wings 
and short legs. It is thought that this bird, as well 
as the snipe, rises from his bill. "When a woodeock 
is found in an open field, a hedge-row, the pass of a 
wood, or an unfrequented lane, he generally skims 
the ground slowly, and is very easily shot: indeed, 
thus cirumstaneed, he is the easiest of shots: but, 
when he is flushed in a tall wood, where he is 
obliged to clear the tops of trees before he can take 
a horizontal direction (at which time he frequently 
rises very high, and with great rapidity), then it be- 
comes difficult to seize the moment of shooting, by 
reason of the turnings and twistings which he 1s 
obliged to make in order to pass between the trees. 
- A person is often employed as a beater, which 1s 
highly necessary, and may be very useful at the 
same time in marking. A good marker is of essen 
tial service; with his assistance it will be difficult 
for a woodcock to escape, as he will generally sul 
himself to be shot at three or four times before ® 
takes a long flight. — : . 

Some have asserted that too much noise cannot 
be made. Certainly more noise may ‘be made ™ 


for 
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dcock-shooting than in any other; but all that 

essary is what the beater makes with his staff 
thickets and hedges, and more than this will 
strimental to the sport. The use of bells is also 
d custom. adeorhent Hebi i ve 


‘Witp Duck Decoy. 


| wild duck-shooting, sportsmen must calculate 
1 much fatigue and disagreeable inconveniences, 
this pursuit is usually confined to such as make 

ihood of it. A -water-spaniel, which having 
‘previously taught to fetch and carry, will, in 
of a duck falling after being shot, bring it im- 
ately out of the water. The places frequented 
ld ducks must be approached with as little 
s possible, and the sportsman must take his 
ce of their rising within gun-shot, as setting this 
‘of game is impossible. \'The sportsman should 

liclad, and have ‘a strong pair of waterproof 


1e instinct of the wild duck is remarkable; the 
or of the ‘ History of Derbyshire, (Mr, Pilking- 
was one afternoon walking in a path leading 
igh a coppice not much frequented, and passing 
brambles, the roots of which were clothed with 
grass, he espied a wild duck, with several young 
by her side. He was almost close to her before — 
arent perceived the danger, when she instantly 
eda loud note of alarm, and bounded almost 
to his feet; then, with another jerk, threw — 
If a little forward, out of the reach of his hand 
tretched it out to take up what he supposed 
prey. Another hop and flutter threw her 
greater distance ; while he pursued, supposing 
to have both a leg and wing broken. He mark- 
ne bush with his eye, where he saw the young 
concluding that he could take them at his lei 
after having secured the dam. He briskly 
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continued his pursuit, while the bird persevereg ; 
counterfeiting lameness and inability of flight, thro ; 
‘ing herself forward to a distance proportioned to}: 
speed, but sufficient to clear his grasp, yet y 
enough to encourage his hopes. At length, cha Pie 
ed, and increasing his pace, he began to run, whi 
the bird, on his nearer approach, alternately roge ° 
little on the wing and tumbled upon the ground, 
thus keeping up his attention till she led him mope 
than half a furlong from the spot where he first, 
ceived her. Rising suddenly above his head, ‘she 
then winged her flight as in triumph, to a marsh 
at the distance of nearly a quarter of a mile, in which 
there was a large pond, where she alighted secure, 
Disappointed in obtaining her, he consoled himself - 
by considering that he could certainly take the young 
ones, and retraced his steps to the bush for the pur. 
pose. He examined the spot with care, turnmg 


back the grass in every direction for some distance 


around, and even beat about the contiguous brush. 
wood, but in vain: no ducklings were to be seen, — 
nor could his utmost search discover them. Nature 
had taught them, when the parent gave the note of 
alarm, to provide for their safety by escape and con- 
cealment. © 295% ) OD: i 

The first of October is the day appointed, by act 
of parliament, for the commencement of the decoy 
business, which about the close of this month is at 
its height. ‘The extensive marsh lands of Lincoln- 
shire are the tract that is chiefly resorted to 1m this 
country by the wild ducks, and other water-fow 
and prodigious numbers of them are annually taken 
in the decoys. aot 8 

A decoy is generally made where there is a large 
unfrequented pond surrounded by wood, and backe 
by a marshy and uncultivated country. In different 
quarters of the pond are constructed pipes as they 
are called, or narrow ditches, covered with a co” 
tinued arch of netting suspended on hoops, growing 
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ower as they advance into the wood, and termi- 
1a purse-net. On both sides of the pipe are 
edges with intervals between, for the decoy- 
observe what is going on; a number of decoy- 


ones into the snare... 


wild-fowl approach the shores to feed during the 

; the flapping of their wings may be heard in 
l night to a great distance, and is a pleasing 
igh melancholy sound. The decoy-ducks soon 
with the wild ones, and conduct them. to the 
h of the snare: the man behind the reeds then 
s into the pipe some hempseed, of which these 
are very fond, and are thus tempted to advance 
ile way under the netting. A very small dog, 
trained for the purpose, is next ordered to play 

before the screens, and bark at the ducks, who 
,at being disturbed. by so petty an assailant, 
ace to drive him off. _When they have by this 
ns been seduced a considerable way up the tun- 
the decoy-duck by diving gets out of the arched 
»and the man, coming from behind. the hedge, 


aring to rush by him immediately, dash for- 
Into the purse-net, where they are taken. 

> London market is principally supplied from 
incolnshire decoys ; ten of which, near Wain- 


‘le season, . thirty-one thousand two hundred 
cks, teals, and wigeons. | ised 


THE GUN. hi 


he difficulty of procuring guns with barrels pos- 
Sed of truth and efficacy is well known to sports. 
1... Those who have any judgment on this matter 
may, however, be furnished with both barrel and lock 
© his satisfaction. A common roller lock of truly 


re also procured, which are taught to lead 


s soon as the evening sets in, the decoy rises and 


ars at the entrance of ‘the pipe: the wild-fowl — 


have been known to send to the metropolis, in 


¥ 


: ; wT Te a ae 
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wrought materials, with a well tempered hamme 
have such length in the respective springs that dual 

may work smoothly and equal the one with the othe . 
will, with good powder promote such instantandgnd | 
ignition, that on firing, the noise of the lock wil] be 
entirely lost in the subsequent explosion. On thig 
subject a popular writer expresses himself in the fo}, 
lowing manner : UG, OFS Leo be ee 
It may be looked on as presumption to say that 
our gun-makers would surpass all the inventions of, 
the present day, great as are the emoluments, acu 
cording to some of them, through the medium of a 
patent, could they hit on a plan by which the fowling. 
piece could be made to raise more speedily, and me- 
~chanically as it were, to the shoulder, the muzzle and 
breech being on its arrival equal to the eye, which, 
however appropriate in their latter respect, it may 
seem, in our cooler moments, is very rarely so, when, 
snatched up (as is sometimes necessary 10 cover- 
shooting) in an instant of time. ‘The more experi- 
‘enced are aware, that, with the proviso above men 
tioned, the least farther motion, the smallest jog only, 
if I may so say, transversely or perpendicularly nearer 
the object, as circumstances may require, is necessary 
to almost infallibly killing on the wing. Moreover, 
with the said proviso, there will beno need of shutting, 
-aneye, confu sion, nor discomposure of the person, as 
- any stander-by may see, that the best shots, who are 
generally very’ particular as to how the gun meets: 
the eye, are the least flurried, and take apparently 
the least pains. Nor is an aim directly at the centre 
of the object, if, as said before, the muzzle and breech 
be equal, indispensible. Three or four inches above 
or below it will commonly bring the bird to the 
eround, and a much less accurate one will often pre~ 
vent its escaping. | ; 
For gun-stocks we select chiefly the heart of the 
walnut-tree, sound no doubt, and capable from ! S 
solidity and veins of a fine variegated polish. A part 
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the wood, however, we remove from this; and 
ch some gun-smiths ¢all the sap, is more tough, 
‘though not capable of such a polish, is yet less 
le'to spring, and not so weighty. Of this, the 
ch seem sensible; many are of opinion that even 
ouble-barrelled pieces, which have this lighter 
king, meet the eye with singular celerity. : 
. keen sportsman has generally a favourite gun, 
gid it is chiefly from the readiness of coming up 
ilineally to the eye in the time of need, that it 
ymes so. In proof of this observation, after many 
s adherence to a fowling-piece of this favourite 
ap, let any one have the barrel thereof fresh 
ited, and he will find the difference, although 
original stock was lent to the smith as a model, 
‘Instances out of ten, if not in the shop, at 
cover-shooting, where for a whole day to- 
ler, it often happens that (what are called) snap 
only can be obtained, = bi 
what has been here advanced, may be added 
neral observation, viz. that the inside of the 
yarrel, and the surface of every thing in, on, 
h, or from, which powder can experience the 
istantaneous ignition, must be as smooth as 
e. Any roughness. whatever, any visible 
sity, even the smallest thread, caused by indirect 
ing of the touch-hole, will entertain and prolong 
ion, if it may be so called, and produce a 
tion of effect. | : : 
‘the fowling-piece is an object of the’ first 
eration will be readily admitted, and every 
tsman should be able to form an opinion of. its. 
‘that he may not lay out a considerable sum 
loney uselessly, or incur those dreadful accidents 
-h proceed from causes by no means obvious at. 
Sight. | ee 


following causes 5 
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-). Burstinc or Barrersy 6 9) dda 


This accident may be occasioned by any of. Pek 


1. 1f in loading, ‘the shot: be not rammed: honie 
close to the powder, and a space be left between tha 
powder and shot, the gun will probably burst.gy 
being discharged. Should the space be very smalk 
and the shot lie so as to leave a little windage, (jp@ 
admit a small quantity of air to pass) the barrel wi] 
most likely remain whole ; but if, instead of shot a 
- pullet be used, which exactly fits the bore, the acej. 
dent will most indubitably ensue. Song 
2. This accident may take place from the mouth ~ 
of the piece being filled with earth or snow, which 
sometimes happens in leaping a ditch, with the muz. 
ale of the piece pointed forwards. For the same 
reason the barrel will burst if fixed when the muzzle 
3s thrust into water, a very little depth only below 
‘the surface. oi | piewnie orMrsnitp a 
3A barrel may burst from a defect in the work; 
for instance, if the ‘barrel have been imperfectly 
welded, or a deep flaw taken place in any part of its 
or, lastly, if for want of care in boring, or filing, at 
have been left of unequal thickness in’ the sides. 
‘The last defect is common, especially in low-priced 
Taelei oma dbhilienne Bile peryReTe ne & oe vl 
- Great attention should be paid to the keeping of 
the barrel perfectly clean. If a barrel be fired only 
-oneeé, it should be well washed with hot-water befor 4 
it be laid by, (unless it be used again in the course 
‘of the same day ;) for, after’ firing, the barrel W 
~squickly become moist, and this moisture will spee 
“eommunicate a very corrosive rust, occasione@ © 
the evaporation of the saltpetre “used in masts 
gunpowder. After the barrel is: well» washed we 
tow, or a piece flannel, wrapped round the T om 
it should, by continual friction with the rod, * 
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, thoroughly dry, 
nside and. out, wit 
h need seldom be t 
best oil for the barrel, as well as the lock, is 
whieh j 1 sheep’s feet; but neat’s 
iL will answer the purpose, or that which is 
ed from the fat of horses : whichever is used - 
be first clarified, for which the following is 
best method :— — ante i SO 
ut several small pieces of lead, or a few shot, 
the bottle containing the oil, and let it remain 
ed. The feculent matter will adhere to the 
and leave the oil extremely clear. If the oil 
k, it should be exposed to the sun, or kept 
arm situation, while it undergoes the opera- 
of being clarified. | 


. Gunrowpenr. 
perience proves, that powder by the same 
Ss not always of equal efficacy, our surprise 
ease when we find a difference in that which 
re from different makers. The difference in 
the same maker, is generally caused by an 
deficiency in the constituting potperties of 
i ingredients; the other receiving 
om an overdue and preponderating influence. 
always sure of good powder, it should be had 
to from the maker himself immediately after 
d precisely from this time should it be kept 
§ which admit neither air nor exudation, 
any degree will, in the respective par. 
Cause a tendency to dissolution. For this 
: | sta in well-dried 
tes, closely corked; nor can powder, once 
g to wet, ever 
powerful. To 
e partiality of 


q 
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the mischief incurred, will attach a proportioy ; 
deficiency of effect. To the quick process of devin 
powder, generally adopted, many other objectj fh 
may be-urged, besides that of the grains being seal 

by hardened to an improper degree. If the silted 
be kept as above deseribed, there will be no necessity 
whatever of drying, and the respective loads wih 
then have each its due and respective power. 9) 


he 
aes 
ee 


SHOT: 


~The patent shot is now generally used, and it is 
important to the success of the chase that the sports. 
man should proportion the size of the shot, as well 
to the particular species of game he means to pursue, 
as to the season of killing it. - BEG ON 
In partridge-shooting, during the month of Sep- 
tember, No. 7, 8, or even.9, may be used, (though 
some choose No. 6, and others, more ridiculously, 
3, or 4,) for, at this time, birds spring near at hand, 
and their feathers are less capable of resisting the 
shot, than at a more advanced period of the year, 
Hares, also, at this season, sit closer, and are more 
thinly covered with fur, = | 
About the beginning of October, at which time 
partridges are stronger in the wing, No. 5 will, pet 
haps, answer best. This size seems to preserve @ 
proper medium between shot too large, and that — 
which is too small, and will kill a hare at the distance — 
of forty, or even sixty yards, and a partridge ab 
seventy, or more. In short, it’ is‘ adapted for a 


‘seasons, and many sportsmen use no other. Its 
true, that distant objects are frequently missed for 
want of larger shot; but then these bear ‘no propo : 
tion to the number which are missed by using? sh A 
of too large a size, especially with the feathered gam e 
which enables them to escape in the vacant space> " 
the circle or disk described by the’shot; “80 6 


ger shot than partridges, as they 
he same may be said of .phea- 


is generally 
apted for this di- 
1, and called, in 


van-drops are the largest shot, a few pellets of 


following table (though considerably different 
Mr, Thornhill’s scale) will exhibit. the method 
ich the different sizes of shot are distinguished, 
Iso shew the gradations :— hove cnape 


~ B. B. one ounce contains 58 pellets, es zt ; 
OOPS» ell PE Re AE RE Git se ee 


¢ 


9, but are not common. | 
ee ‘% “i Oy hie i eT Cae key 
-) Russ For SHOOTING. | 


ules. must be observed in this sport before ~ 
can become accomplished and successful, 
oose a fowling-piece that has.a light and thin, 
id is of equal. thickness in EVERY; Partin sacs 
urel from 32.to 38 inches generally answers _ 
lc Tange does not depend on its length, 
Darrel of 22 or. 24 calibre throws its shot as 


as one of the smallest calibre. |. 
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\ 4. The stock’ should be in proportion to''the ‘size 
‘ef the sportsman. A’ man who has high shoulders 
‘and a short neck, should have'a straight stock; on 
the contrary, a man with low shoulders and’ a long 
neck, should have one much bent. a 

5. Powder ought to be kept very dry, in flasks of 
copper or tin. The size of the shot must vary with 
the game and the seasons. Patent shot: is the best, 

* 6. The powder must be proportioned to the size 
of the shot. A measure should be procured, marked 
with the proper gauge. PAS Ogi Habe: 2101 

7” The best wadding. is a piece of an old’ hat, or 
soft brown paper. It ought neither to be rammed 
too much nor too little. 

g. Immediately on the piece being fired, it ought 
‘to be reloaded. | <j 

9, The usual distance for killing game with No. 3 

shot, is 25 to 35 paces for the footed, and from 40 
to 45 paces for the winged. a 

10. In shooting at a bird flying, or a hare running, 
take aim before the object, in proportion to its dis- 
tance at the time of firing, > 

11. A fowling-piece should not be fired more than 
20 or 25 times without being washed; and the flint 
should be often changed. ES | 
- 19, The sportsman should hunt with the wind ;— 
the morning is the best time. In warm weather he 
should take open ground ; but in cold weather, search. 
hedges, heath, stubble, and the sunny sides of hills. 
He should never be impatient to beat and range his 
ground over again; but let him not examine with 
‘the muzzle of his gun. On firing, he should call in 
“his dog; and instead of running to pick up a bird he 
has killed, let him watch till he sees the covey: settle: 


| WAaATER-BOOTS, | : 
- ‘Water-boots are absolutely necessary for those 
who shoot’ in wet places, or wait im cold nights for 


a 


swater for along time. They should be drawn over 
an extra pair of coarse yarn stockings; and so far 


and pleasant wear... _ 


Various dressings are recommended, | though, per- 
plication, however, should be, 

‘and then poured into the boots; which, after having 
Pp to let it run out. 

Diryingei, a) OO Coenen: 
Yellow wax, = - . 2 ounces, 


i Turpentine, > - 2 ounces. 
Burgundy pitch, | 1 ounce. 


‘Melt these over a slow fire, and then add'a few 
rachms of esSential oil of lavender, or thyme. 


With this the boots should be rubbed, some dis. 
ance from the fire. The application must be re- 
eated as often as the boots become dry, until they 


re fully saturated. 


too “ABSTRACT OF ‘THR GamE Laws; ). 5: 

0 The Qualification. 6) 8 
In the reign of Richard II. the qualification was 
y shillings per annum; James I. advanced it to 
pounds.; Though these statutes, have never 


arles, c. 25. 3 o 
‘Any person or persons, not having Jands of in- 
eritance, or freehold. property, in his own or his: 


a dead letter by the following act of 22 and 23 
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awild fowl, and, if good, will effectually repel the 
i re ‘ ,being hard to the feet they are exceedingly — 


ps, almost any. grease. may answer. he, first. 
» Tar, tallow, and. bees’-wax, melted, not too warm) | 


this shaken into every part of them, should be hung 


7 


een formally repealed, yet they have been render. 
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wife’s right, of the clear annual value of one hundreg 
pounds; or leasehold property for life, or'a term of 
‘ninety-nine years, or longer, of the clear yearly value 
of one hundred and fifty pounds, (that is, assesseq 
~ to that amount, and clear of mortgage or other in, 
- cumbrance,) are declared ineligible fo have or heen 
for themselves or any other person, guns, bows, grey. 
hounds, setting-dogs, ferrets, lurchers, nets, hare. 
pipes, gins, snares, or other engines for the takin 
or killing rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, oy 
other game.’ | GR piere oe 
. This statute is merely prohibitory, and does not 
subject the party to any pecuniary penalty, but 
merely authorizes the seizure of the dogs and engines, 
But by the act of the 5th of Anne, c. 14, any person, 
guilty of an infraction of this law is liable to a penalty . 
of five pounds, one half of which sum 1s to be given 
to the informer, and the other half to the poor of the, 
parish, to be levied by distress ; the offender may be 
sent to the house of correction for three months for 
the first offence, and for every subsequent offence, 
four months. The qualifications of Charles II. and 
the penalty of Anne, are the modern practice, and 
may be sufnmed up in a few words, thus :—Pur- 
suing, or killing game, without the recited qualifi-) 
cations, subjects the offender to a penalty of five: 
pounds (supposing him to have a certificate; if he _ 
has no certificate, he is liable to an additional penalty . 
of twenty pounds.) And by 9 Anne, c. 25, s. 3, a 
_ disqualified person is liable to the same penalty for 
having game in his possession, unless it 1s ticketed 
by a qualified person. dl | 


Exceptions to the general Rule of Qualification. 
By-the same statute of Charles, the following are 
qualified from the circumstances of their birth; | 


though they may possess no property whatever, V14 — 
the son and heir apparent of an esquire, or other © 


oN 
\ 
\ 

+ “ 
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sons of higher degree. Esquires according to 
r, are the four esquires of the king’s body; the 
inger sons of noblemen and their male heirs for 
the eldest sons of baronets, knights of the 
th, and knights bachelors, and their heirs ‘male | 
the right line. Persons of higher degree than 
quires, are doctors in the three learned professions, . 
jeants at law, and colonels. It has been asserted, 
ibaltern officers, whose names appear in their 
issions, with an esquire attached to them, are 
re esquire strictly speaking; though they . 
ear 'to be esquires by courtesy only, not im the 
Sense of the word. A’ justice:is an esquire as’ 
mly as he continues in the commission of the | 
se. Neither esquires, however, nor any of these 
3; of higher degree, are qualified to kill game, 
they have the requisite property, whilst their 
ons are qualified, though possessing no estate 
er iD Pera Rep aide 16 Al cy eke yi)y eck 
Vicar, in respect of his church, has not an estate 
heritance in the eye of the law, but only for his 


{ 


ven 


“and, therefore, must possess one hundred and a 
ounds per annum. Caldecot’s Cases, 188. 
ne owners and keepers of forests, parks, chases, “ 
ens, being stocked with deer or conies for ” 
necessary use, are qualified without the re- ° 
te estate, merely as far as relates to their forests, — 
le lord of any manor, or royalty, is. qualified in — 
sense, though his property may be insufficient 
‘purpose. In the same way a game-keeper N 
€ said to be qualified, as he has a legal right 
t on the manor for which he is deputed. 
ods: distrained for penalties under the game 
not repleviable. — HY Totty vee fi 
ustice of the peace, or lord or lady of a manor, 
Ke away any hare, or other game, as well as | 
“0gs;' found in the possession of an unqualified 


* 
cd 
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Game-keepers, or any other persons, may, by 
warrant of a justice of peace, on proper informatio i 
“search the houses or other places of unqualified be 
‘sons, and seize and keep for the use of the lone +. 
lady of the manor, or destroy any dogs, nets, en dicen! 
&c. as before expressed. agit — 
- The Ist of James 1. ¢. 27, inflicts. a penalty of 
twenty shillings (to the poor), or three months ip, 

ferty: Ses Pp onths im. 
‘prisonment, as well as two sureties in twenty pounds 
each, for shooting or destroying game. And the 
possession of game, by William and Mary, ec. 23, s, 
3, subjects an unqualified possessor to an imprison. 
ment of not more than one month, nor less than tey 
' days, and to be whipped and kept to hard labour, 
This act also specifies, that if any o/fertor tradesman 
(whatever property he may possess), apprentice, or 
other dissolute person, shall hunt, hawk, fish, or fowl, 
such persons may be sued for wifui trespass the 
first time he comes on any person’s ground, and if 
found guilty, must pay the, full costs of suit. 


A Game-keeper. 


~The 23d of Charles IT. c. 22, s. 2, authorizes lords 
of manors, or other royalties, not under the degree 
of an esquire, to appoint game keepers within their 
manors or royalties, to take and seize all guns, bows, 
srey-hounds, setting-dogs, lurchers, &c. ferrets, tram- 
mels, nets, engines, &c. for the purpose of taking 
and killing game. This act merely empowet 
game-keepers to usé means to prevent the illegal 
destruction of game; but the 5th of Anne, c. 14, S~ 
4, enables these game-keepers to kill game upon the 
manor for which they are deputed, for the use of 
their master. Selling game, however, without the 
consent of the lord or lady of the manor, subjects 
the keeper to an imprisonment in the house © cor~ 
rection for three months. vee 
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The 9th of Anne, ¢..25, prevents the appointment 
aore than one game-keeper to one manor, though, 
r to this period, the number was unlimited. The 
also enjoins that the name of the person appoint- 
lishall be registered with the clerk of the peace of 
he county, and a certificate granted on the payment 
one shilling; and to the neglect of such registers 
enalty of five:pounds is attached. ‘This, again, is 
ered null: by 25, George III. c.. 5, s. 2, which 
nacts that the deputation of a game-keeper shall 
e registered with the clerk of the peace, and a cer-. 
fificate obtained of such registry, under a penalty 
f twenty pounds..: Game-keepers of the royal 

ly arevexempt from this, and the royal family 
mselves precure no certilicate. . The following is 
. form of a game-keeper’s deputation: =. 
« Know all men by these presents, that I, A. B. of 
+—, in the'county of | , lord of the manor. of 
—, in the same county, have nominated, deputed, 
athorised, and appointed, and by these presents do. 
ominate, depute, authorise, and appoint ——-, of 
——, to be game-keeper of and within my. said 
aanor of ———, with full power, licence, and autho- 
ty, to pursue, take, and kill any hare, pheasant, 
rtridge, or other game whatsoever, in and upon 

said manor.of ———, for my sole and immediate 
»and. benefit; and also to take and seize all such 
, bows, greyhounds, setting-dogs, lurchers, or 
dogs, ferrets, .trammels, low-bells, hays, . or 
nets, hare-pipes, snares, or other engines, for 
ursuing,» taking, or killing of hares, rabbits, 
sants, partridges, or other game, as shall be used - 
nthe precincts of my said manor, by any person 
sons who by ‘law are prohibited to keep or-use 
ame. « In witness whereof I have. hereunto. set 
and and seal, this — day of ———-~. 
Mix wee Kab teeee ae! (Seal.) 
‘Sealed and delivered in the presence of —-—, 
t - aforesaid. ee a eee 
25 AD 


4 
iy 
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) It is the duty of a game-keeper to carry his da - 
tation, as well as his certificate, with him, as with 
one or other of these, he cannot legally demand és 
name or certificate of any other person; and, with 
them, his power in this respect ceases the momen 
he sets his foot off his own manor. 

If, however, a game-keeper be qualified in pi, 
own right, he has no occasion to enter his deputation, 
But a keeper is not authorised, by any statute, re 
seize game which he may find in the possession of 
poachers even on his own manor, though it is lawful 
for him to take their dogs, nets, or other implements, 
Also, game-keepers, if found killing game off the 
manors for which they are appointed, are liable to 
the same penalties as unqualified persons. ‘The only 
difference, in this case, between them is, that a 
eame-keeper’s gun and dogs are not seizable ; while 
those of an unqualified person may be taken. 
However, though there is no legal authority for 
seizing the gun, &c, of a game-keeper, he is hiable, 
should he be seen beating only for game’ on another 
manor, to the penalty of twenty pounds for having 
no certificate, and also five pounds more as being 
disqualified. ih : af ) 
By 43 George III. ¢. 23, lords of manors are en- 
abled to appoint and depute any person whatever as 
game-keeper, whether acting in that capacity to any 
other person or not, or the servant of any other pet 
son, qualified or unqualified, to kill game within a 
specified manor for his own use, or for the use of any 
other person or persons to be specified in such ap- 
pointment or deputation, whether qualified or not; 
nor is it necessary such person should be entered of 
_paid for as the male servant of the lord who thus 
gives the deputation; and game-keepers thus ap- 
pointed are to have the same rights and _privileg® 
as if they were legally qualified and appointed as 
game-keepers to the lord of such manors, under any 
laws in force prior to the passing of this act... 


| 


vill be incurred. | , 

_ With respect to the appointment of a game-keeper, 
appears from 23 Charles II. c. 25, s. 2, that lords 
anors, or other royalties, zot under the degree 
in esquire, may appoint game-keepers; from 
ich it is manifest, that persons under that degree 
ve no legal right to depute or appoint, and that 
me-keepers so appointed are liable to the penalties 
re mentioned. oh ay HOO 


Certificate. 


ept the royal family) in Great Britain, who shall 
any dog, gun, net, or other engine for the taking 
estroying of game (not being a: game-keeper,) 
dl annually procure a certificate from the clerk of 
county, charged with a stamp-duty of two 
eas. ‘This stamp-duty was afterwards raised to 
ee guimeas; and, in the 48 George III, ¢. 55, the 
tute underwent a sort of revision ; and the sports- 
nis now to apply to the collector of the taxes, 
o will receive the money for the certificate (which 
three guineas ‘and a-half,) and give a receipt for 
same, for which receipt he is legally authorised 
demand one shilling. The receipt thus obtained 
e delivered to the clerk of the commissioners 
Ing for the district, who will, in return, give the 
Uisite certificate, without any additional expense. 
1e way, the expense of which is twenty-five shil- 
S$, 1f he be an assessed servant; and, if not an 
sed servant, three guineas and a half. AN eb 

he-act of 48 George III, also added. several birds 
ely, the woodcock, snipe, and land-rail) to the 
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On the appointment of a new game-keeper, a new 
tificate need not be taken out; but the name and ) 
e of abode of the new keeper must be endorsed 
e old certificate, by the clerk to the commis- 
ners of the district, or the penalties of the statute 


y the act of 25 George III, e¢. 20, every person 


game-keeper’s certificate must be obtained in the’ 
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list of game, as well as the rabbit; with, however 
the following exceptions :—the taking of woodeogkg. 
or snipes in nets or springes, and the taking or go. 
stroying rabbits in warrens, or any inclosed ground. 
or by any person in land which he occupies e be 

It should be observed, that merely the certificate 
will not enable a person to kill game: he must algo 
possess the qualifications by property which we haye 
already mentioned and explained. If a qualified. 
person sport without a certificate, he is hable to g 
penalty of twenty pounds; if a non-qualified person 
kill or hunt for game with a certificate, he still syb. 
_ jects himself to a penalty of five pounds. — 

The commissioners for the affairs of taxes must 
annually insert, in one or more of the newspapers in 
the county, the names and residences of the persons 
-~who-have procured certificates. | gn 3 


| LICSDESS nicks cxerest ia 

.. This term applies either to qualified or non-quali- 
fied persons; and means literally the entry of one 
man upon the grounds of another, without the occu- 
pier’s permission, and doing some damage, however 
trifling, to his real property, for which an action 
may be brought, and satisfaction obtained according 
to the extent of the mischief, or the malicious inten- 
tion of the trespasser. Nevertheless, in order to 
prevent, as much as possible, vexatious litigation, it 
is enacted, by 43 Elizabeth and 22 and 23 Charles 
TL. that where less damages than forty ‘shillings are 
given by the jury, the plaintiff shall be allowed no 
more costs than damages; unless (see 8 and 9 Wil- 
liam and Mary, c. 11) it shall appear that the tres- 
pass was wilful and malicious, in which case the 
plaintiff shall recover full costs of suit. 

A man becomes a wilful and malicious trespasse! 
in the legal sense of the term, if he enter again upo} 
the land or manor from which he has been desired, 
either verbally, or by a written notice, to abstal! 


awed OEP TT MN eee a eee 
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he occupier of land can, on such land, demand the 
dress of a sportsman, or the sight of his certificate, 
efusal of which subjects the party to a penalty of 
enty pounds. ‘This demand may also be made. 
any assessor or collector of taxes of the parish, 
mmissioner, surveyor, inspector, game-keeper of 
»manor, or the landlord or lessee of the land upon 
ich the sportsman is found. ~~ ar a: iy 
verbal notice from the occupier or landlord is 
icient; and, indeed, the occupier of land has a 
al right to order the lord of the manor, or even 
is own landlord, to abstain from sporting on the 
round he occupies, unless he has secured this privi- 
age by a clause in the lease, which sporting landlords 
generally take care to have inserted. | 
“From either a keeper, or a lord of a manor, a 
rbal notice is not sufficient; as keepers generally 
airy printed notices, which ought to be drawn up 
| the following manner :— be ay 
ilur Laois * Oct. 29, 1829. 
_ *ToMr.—— | | 
Lhereby give you notice, that if you hunt, set, 
t, hawk, fish, or fowl, or. use any other method 
estroy the game upon any of my lands, manors, 


oyalties, within ——___, I shall deem you a 
iful trespasser, and proceed against you as the law 


~ @ 


\ scieeapeeieenainermimeinier el een) 


‘ a 


*To Mr. aa 


Phis notice must be signed by every tenant or 

upier of land throughout the manor :—if any te. 
nt refuse his signature, the notice will not extend 
he land of which he is in possession; but the 
date of the lord is generally availing (if the lease 
ide no remedy). -As the lord is seldom owner 
the whole fee-simple of the manor, it frequently 
ens, that occupiers of land independent of him 
have nothing to do with his notices, and from 
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such land he cannot debar the sportsman, if the og: 
cupier have no objection to his sporting on it. , 
- N.B. A trespass 1s deemed wilful (though no 
damage may have been done) where the sportsman 
comes upon ground from which he has been legally 
_.  netived to abstain. ae 


|g \ 
es L ® 


A notice remains in force for the life of the indi. 
vidual to whom it is given; with this exception 
however, that if the manor change its lord, a second 

notice from the new lord will be necessary ; or, if 
any of the land change its occupier, a hew notice by 
the new occupier must be given. 


~ 


Legal Property. 
The legal property which qualified persons have, 


generally continues so long onlyas the game remains 
within the limits of the manor or liberty of the 
owner; yet it is held, that if, after having been 
started upon a person's own erounds, it be pursued 
and killed on those of another, it will, nevertheless, 
be the property of him who started it, because the 
possession which he gained by finding it within his 
own liberty is continued by the immediate pursuit. 
11 Mod. Rep. 75. But if it be started on another 
mans ground, and killed there, it will belong to him 
on whose ground it was killed, this property arising 
yatione so. Lord Raym. 251. | 

Moreover, if, having been started on another per- 
son’s ground, it be killed on that of a third person, 
it will belong neither to him on whose ground ‘it 
was started, nor to him on whose ground it was killed, 
but to the person who killed it, though he will be 
euilty of a trespass on the grounds of both the other 
persons. | 

But if a stranger start game in the chase or jree 
warren of one mah, and hunt it into the liberty ° 
another, the property will continue in the owner © 
the chase or warren, and the keeper may pursue an 


} 
gs 
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stake it; for, whilst the keeper pursues it, it does 
ot in law pass into a new liberty. Po 
ae A Chase. | 
a privileged place for the keeping of beasts of 
se of royal game, with exclusive power of hunt- 
herein. Black. Com. 38. — — ee 
A free Warren tbe | 
a franchise granted by the king for the custody 
f beasts and fowls of warren, viz. hares, rabbits, 
wtridges, and pheasants; but this franchise is now 
ittle known, the name being retained principally 
n grounds set apart for breeding rabbits. 2 Black. 
om. , | 
Seasons for hunting or destroying Game. 
The season for shooting grouse (called red game) 
ommences on the 12th of August, and concludes 
the 10th of December. Heath-fowl (black game) 
egins on the 20th of August, and ends on the 10th 
_ of December. 'The mere possession of these birds 
at any other period of the year (except such as may 
e kept tame) subjects the party (13 Geo. III. ¢. 55) 
a penalty of not more than twenty pounds nor 
than ten. pounds for the first offence; and for 
very subsequent offence, to not more than thirty 
nds, nor less than twenty pounds; half to go to 
informer, and the other half to the poor of the 
ish ; and,‘in cases where neither penalty nor dis- 
ess can be had, to imprisonment of not less than 
ree, nor more than six months. In new forests 
e season for heath-fowl does not commence till the 
t of September. en, bao | 
Bustard-shooting commences the ist of September, 
id concludes the Ist of March; and the same penal- 
are attached here as for heath-fowl and grouse. 
Upon grouse-mountains, or wastes, the occupier 
forbidden to burn heath, furze, &c. between the 
of February and the 24th of June, upon pain of 


fs TU OM ae AS 
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being committed to the house of correction, there to 
be whipped and kept to hard labour for a period not 
exceeding one month, nor less than ten days. 
he partridge season commences, on the Ist of 
September, and ends the Ist of February. The 
‘pheasant season begins the 1st of October, and con. 
cludes with the Ist of February. The possession 
of either of these species of game at any. other 
period (except where they are kept tame) subjects 
the party to a penalty of five pounds for every bird 
(2. Geo. IIL. ¢. 19, and 39 Geo. Ill.¢. 34.) - 

The taking of wild ducks, teal, widgeons, &c. 
between the Ist of June and the Ist of October, 
renders the party liable to a penalty of five shillings 
(9 Anne, c. 25, and 10 Geo. IT. ¢. 32)... ee 

The season for hare-hunting is from Michaelmas 
till Candlemas; but there does not appear to be any 
penalty attached to the infraction of this law. 

For tracing hares in the snow a penalty of twenty 
shillings is inflicted (1 Jac. I. ¢. 27), and the taking 
them in snares or gins is punished in the same man- 
ner, The 22d and 23d Car. II. inflicts a penalty of 
ten shillings for’ this offence. These acts, however, 
are not resorted to; for the true sportsman will 
never be guilty of such offences, and the poacher is 
more effectually punished by the fine attached to. 
his want of certificate, &c. me a ie he 

For woodcocks or snipes there is no specified time. 
"To hunt or destroy game on a Sunday, or oP 
Christimas day, or in'the night (that ‘is, between. 
seven o'clock at night and six in the morning from 
the 12th of October to the: 12th of February, and 
between nine o'clock at night and four in the morD-— 
ing from the 12th of February to the 12th of Octo- 
ber), renders the party liable to a penalty of not less 
than ten pounds, nor more than twenty pounds, for 
the first offence ; for the second, not less than twenty 
pounds, hor more than thirty pounds; ‘half to the » 
informer, and half to the poor (13 Geo. ILI. ¢. SO) 
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3y 29 and 40 Geo, IIL, ¢. 56, if two or more per- 


, &e. or other open or inclosed ground, in the 
t (viz. between the hours of eight and six from 
tof October to the ist of February, or between 
and four from the Ist of February to the 1st of 

ber), with any gun or other instrument to de- 
‘game, the keeper or occupier is authorised to 
ehend such offenders, who are liable (by 17 Geo. 
© be committed to the house of correction as 


ues and vagabonds. | : 
4 and 5 Will. and Mary, lords of manors, or 
persons authorised by them as keepers, are em- 
rered to resist such offenders, and are exempted. 
Ypunishment on that account. 

. Ic. 27, inflicts a penalty of twenty shillings 
the wilful destruction of every egg of a pheasant 
partridge. The eggs of wild fowl are also pro- 
ted by a statute of 25 Henry VIII. c. 11 


Of Trafficking in Game, &. 
By the Ist of James I. ¢..27, it is enacted, that if 
y person buy or sell any deer, hare, partridge, or 
Pasant, such person shall, on conviction before 
ustices (or at the assizes. or quarter-sessions), 
feit for every deer, forty shillings; for every hare, 
hillings ; for every pheasant, twenty shillings; 
for every partridge, ten shillings; half to the 
er, and half to the poor. But pheasants or: 
dges reared by the hand, or brought from. 
ad, are not included in this act. TSE 
7 the 5th of Anne, c. 14, s. 2, it is enacted, that 
‘higgler, chapman, carrier, in n-keeper, victual- - 
w ale-house keeper, shall have in his possession — 
hare, pheasant, partridge, moor or heath-game 
ss where a carrier is transporting such game for 
ified person), or shall buy, sell, or expose for 
any such hare, &c. such offending person shall 
t the sum of five pounds; and the cath of one 


os 


are found in any forest, chase, park, plantation, 


Dad 
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witness shall be a sufficient conviction; half the 
penalty to the informer, and the other half to the 


poor of the parish ; to be distrained for, if necessary; 
=e 


and, in default thereof, the offender to be committed 
to the house of correction for three months ; and fo 


the second and every subsequent offence, fourmonths, 


The same act allows any person buying and selling 
game, to inform against any other person so offend- 
ing, to have the same benefit as any other informer, 
and be discharged himself from penalties. — | 

The lord of the manor, or justice of the peace, 
may also take to his own use any game which shall 


- be found in the custody or possession of any unqua- 


lified ‘person, unless protected by a qualified person, 
Finally, if any person, whether qualified or un- 
qualified, shall sell or expose for sale any hare, phea- 
sant, partridge, or moor or heath-game, every such 
person shall be liable to the penalty of five pounds 
for every hare, &c. on the oath of one witness ; half 
to the informer, and half to the poor of the parish 
where the offence was committed: the penalty to 
be levied by distress, if necessary ; and, for the want 
thereof, the offender to be committed to the house 
of correction for three months for the first, and four 
months for every subsequent offence. And, if any 
of the above-mentioned game be found in the house, 
shop, or possession of any poulterer, salesman,’ fish- 
monger, cook, or pastry-cook, the same shall be 
deemed the act of exposing them for sale. 


Particular Laws to prevent the improper Destruction: 
cae ak of Hares. : 

The act of 14 and 15 Henry VIII. c. 10, inflicts’ 

penalty of six shillings and eight-pence for tracing 

and‘ killing a hare in the snow. By the Ist of James 

I: c. 27, three months’ imprisonment is inflicted oD 


Sie RO 


the offender for either tracing or course 
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gs for every hare, or within one month after com. 
aitment becomes bound with two sureties, in twenty 
nds each, not to offend again in like manner. 
wo witnesses are necessary in this case, as also two 
MecsOf the Praceiad basnaniice oc cose ok a 
The same penalty (by the same act) is also inflicted 
x taking hares with hare-pipes, snares, or any other 
hes ; and, to convict, two witnesses and two jus- 


7 


are necessary, as in the preceding case. _ : 
y the 22 and 23d of Charles. II. c. 25, if any 
on be found using or setting any snare, or other | 
igine, for the purpose of taking’ hares, he shall 
ake the injured party such recompence as the 
istice of the peace shall appoint, and pay down 
nediately, for the use of the poor, a sum not ex- 
ing ten shillings; or be committed to the house 
sorreetion for a time not exceeding one month, 
1 this case, the oath of one witness, before one jus- 
, is sufficient; but it must take place within a 
nonth after the offence is committed. He 


bn) (oy Rabbits and Pigeons. we 
By 3 James I. no person has.a right to hunt or 
1 coneys, unless possessed of hereditaments of the 
arly value of forty pounds, or be worth in goods 
ro hundred. pounds, or have an inclosed rabbit- 
ound of ‘the value of forty-shillings a-year. An 
iringement of this law subjects the offender to 
ve his dogs or engines seized by any person hay- 
lereditaments in fee, in tail, or for life, of the 
al value of one hundred pounds in his own 
, or that of his wife; who is entitled to keep 
pon dis owmdse: 3 6) hormy vie ok ON 
22 and 23 ‘Charles IT. e. 25, it is enacted, that 
y_ person shall, at any time, enter any ground 
vfully used for breeding or keeping rabbits (whe- 
‘inclosed or not,) and chase or kill any of these 
als, against the will of the owner, not having 


twful title so to do, shall, upon conviction by one 
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witness, or his own confession, before aj ustice: of 
the peace, forfeit to the injured party treble damages 
and costs, be imprisoned for three months, and fing 
security for future good behaviour; but the prose, 
cution must be commenced before the expiration of 
one month after the offence has been committed. 
By the same statute it is also enacted, that ng 
person ‘shall kill or take in the night any ‘rabbits 
upon the borders of warrens or other grounds law. 
fully used for keeping coneys, except the owner of 
lawful possessor of the ground upon which such 
yabbits may be found, ora person employed by such 
owner or possessor. And offence subjects the party 
to-make such satisfaction as the justice’ shall think 
proper, and to forfeit, for the use of the poor, asum 
not exceeding ten shillings, or be committed to the 
house of correction for a term not exceeding one 
month. This penalty too is inflicted, by the same 
act, upon any person found’ setting or using any 
snares or other engines for the taking or'destroying 
of coneys. De ho te a cee ig be | 

By 9 Geo, I. '¢.22, (called the Black Act) any 
person entering, armed and disguised, any grounds 
where rabbits’ are lawfully kept, and: robbing: the 
same; or who shall, though not armed and disguised, 
rescue any person in custody for such an offence, or 
procure any person to join him in such an act, ‘such 
person shall be deemed guilty of felony without 


benefit of clergy. 


"Pe act of 5 Geo. IIT. c. 14, makes it transporta- 
tion for seven years, or such lesser punishment by 
whipping, imprisonment, or fine, as the court shall 
think fit, for any person to enter any rabbit-ground 
fn the night time, and there take or kill any coney 
against the will of the owner, or aid and assist 
- Ifrabbits, however, come upon a person’s ground, 
and damage his herbage or corn, it is lawful for hin 


to kill them. — 
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».Any: person who shall shoot, or, destroy in any. 
er, any pigeon, shall, on conviction before two 
ces, on the oath of two witnesses, or on his own 


for,every pigeon; or be committed, to gaol for 
‘mouths, and within one month after commit- 
find 'sureties not to offend.again,, 
ywever, by 2 Geo. II. ¢. 29, one witness and 
ustice are sufficient; and the offender is to for- 
taventy, shillings to the person who prosecutes, 


ard labour for any term not exceeding three 
dar months, nor less than one. ‘Nal 


B. A man has aright to shoot pigeons, as w ell 


‘he 8th of Geo. I. c. 19, provides, that, if any 
n shall be liable to any pecuniary penalty, upon 
on before any justice of the peace, respecting 
e proseeutor may, if he think proper, sue 
the whole of such penalties (2 Geo. IIT.) in the 
courts of Westminster; and, if he recover the same, 
1, be allowed. double costs,.and no part of such 
alty paid to the use of the poor. But such action 
st be brought. within six months after the offence, 
in. the, name. of the attorney-general, or some 
of the stamp duties. “Burn’s Inst... 


‘is provided, by 10 Geo, HL. ¢. 18, that if any 
p shall steal any dog. or dogs, of any, kind.or 


person to: whom such dog or dogs may have 


icted, 
ssion,before two, justices, shall,- for the first 
ee, forfeit a sum not exceeding thirty nor less 
n twenty pounds, at the discretion of such two 


ssion, pay, for the use of the poor, twenty shil- 


committed. to the house of correction and kept _ 


ybits, if he find them destroying his corn, 


hatsoever, not.only from the owner, but, from 


trusted; or shall sell, buy, receive, harbour, 
or keep, any such dog or dogs, knowing the 
0 be stolen, every such offender, being thereof 
on the oath of oxe witness, or on his own 


ee ey Gis 555: tao. 
3 bar oN 
ee ee 
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justices; together with all charges previous to ‘a 
attending such conviction, to be ascertained by ae 
said justices. And if such penalty is not forthwith 
paid, the offender shall be committed to the hinge 
of correction, or common ‘gaol, for a period of not 
less than siz, nor exceeding ¢wedve calendar monthg 
or until the said penalties and charges are paid, .~ 
- If such person be convicted of a second offence, he 
shall forfeit a sum not exceeding jifty, nor less than 
thirty pounds, together with the expence attendin 
such conviction; and, im case of non-payment, be 
~ eommitted to the house of correction, or common 
gaol, for any time not exceeding eighicen, nor less 
than twelve months, or until the fine shall be paid; 
one moiety of such penalty to the informer, and the 
other to the poor of the parish where the offence has 
been committed; and such justices shall order the 
offender to be publicly whipped within three days 
after commitment, in the town wherem such gaol 
or house of correction shall be, between the hours of 
twelve and one in the day time. 

A justice of peace, upon information, may grant 
a warrant to search for any dog or dogs stolen as 
‘aforesaid; and, in case either dog or his skin shall 
be found, the said justice shall take and restore 
such dog or skin to its right owner, and the person 
in whose possession or custody such dog or skin was 
found (such person being privy to the theft) shall be 
liable to the like penalties and punishments as are in- 
-flicted on persons convicted of stealing any dog oF 
dogs under this act. However, should any person 
think himself aggrieved by any thing done in pul 
suance of this act, he may appeal to the next general 
quarter-sessions, within four days after the cause 0 
complaint shall arise, such appellant giving fourteen 
days’ notice in writing of his intention to appea’s 
and the justices at such sessions shall determine the 
appeal in a summary way, and award such costs as 
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final. 
: ‘There must pere be a mistake of four for four- 
zen, OY fourteen for Jour, for an appellant cannot 


use of complain. 

‘The owner of a mischievous dog, if suffered to be 
Jarge unmuzzled, may be indicted, and an action 
| one will, in suchscase lie against him; such 
however, -eannot be brought, unless the 
r sr had notice of his having bit shine persen once 


An action will also lie against a man for keeping 
dog accustomed to bite sheep, provided it can be 
ved that the owner knew him to be guilty of 
ch a practice; and his having once wounded or 
led a sheep, is sufficient to constitute it. 


ked dog may beat, and even kill, his enemy, in 
der to save him. | 


Duty on pins 


Dairy person who shall keep any erey-hound, 
und, pointer, setting-dog, spaniel, lurcher, or ter- 
r, or who shall keep two or more dogs, of what- 
sr description or denomination the same may be, 
annually pay fourteen shillings for each. 

d every person who shall inhabit any dwelling- 
assessed to any of the duties on inhabited 


g and no more, not being of the above description, 
ll pay eight shillings annually for such dog. 


ner, on an appeal to the commissioners. 
ersons compounding for their hounds are charged 
“six behets 


ey think proper; which determination. shall be 


e fourteen days’ notice within four days after the 


Ifa dog fall upon another, the owner of the ate 


ses, or on windows or lights, and shall keep one. 


e duty does not extend to dogs under six 
hs old; the proof of the age to lie with the , 


A NLA» RS 
Aires 
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Rasoits. 


As these animals afford considerable sport, the 
following observations may be found necessary; - 

A few rabbits turned out in the spring into a woog 
of a dry light soil, will breed plenty for the sports_ 
man’s diversion, and will dig themselves earths 
they like the wood: should they not breed well the 
first season of turning out, they must be spared the 
next winter. Any persons who may have a few 
acres of sandy land, should sow spots of furze of an 
acre or two each on it, and turn out some rabbits; 
they will, in running from furze to furze, shew very 
great sport. Should they make many burrows, stop 
the most of them with a wisp of grass, and take it 
out when as many as are wanted are killed. Two 
or three beagles are the best dogs to hunt them. 

It is well known to experienced sportsmen, that 
some days’ rabbit-shooting have very far exceeded. 
the best days’ pheasant-shooting, in number of shots. 

Poachers will catch rabbits, either by ferreting the 
earths, coursing with a lurcher, in nets, in wires, the 
same as hares, only they are not set so high, or shoot 
them where they feed at dusk, or by moonlight. 
Cats must be destroyed. It has long been thought. 
hares will not lie in a wood with rabbits: this is very 
wrong: on an estate belonging to a sportsman of 
celebrity, they shoot one hundred couple of rabbits 
in a year, and near half that number of hares. 


a 
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| hing i 18 distinguished vib siete to: its instru. yi 
zato that performed with the. net, for fish: that: 
in shoals; and that with the hook, for solitary 
1; which latter is properly called angling. » 
F hing, again, is distinguished with, regard to 
object into that performed in salt water, and that: 
ashi The first. practised for whales, . herring, 
salmon, pearls, mackarel, and. other sea-fish. 
tter practised for pike, trout, sean ‘tenet! 
eh; dace, eels, &e: >) © : : 
e instruments principally cscaid diy): sndlinces or 
ing with the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly.. 
e points on which the art of fishing chiefly. 
ns are the proper season, place, bait, and manner. 
application. ‘What relates to each thereof, we 
all here give the reader in the several. kinds of 
ing chiefly: practised. among us. «4 
In March, April, and Sen hdunbest the a nr 
are the best for fishing, and the bait must«be 
.; for the fish in these cool months lie near the. 
pms, dn fly-fishing, it is always observed, that 
fish will rise best. after a small shower of rain, — 
as just. beat down the flies upon: the water: 
it mudding it. March, April, May, and June, 
he best. months for: Aly-fishing, and. the best; 
rs are about nine in the morning, and three or, 
‘in the afternoon; ina still warm evening they. 
bite as long as the day-light lasts, at those — 
ons when the gnats are seen most plentifully 
in the air. : 
the utiacinitar of heat, when the earth is parch- 
ith drought, there is but little sport to be ex- 
lin fishing in any water. In cold weather, 
‘there is a white hoary frost in the morning 
fish will not bite kindly all day, except in the 
ung, om that should prove'serene and warm. 
& PF 
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Too much wind is never convenient for fishin 
though a little is rather advantageous than otherwise 
It is bad fishing about sheep-shearing time, in waters 
where the sheep are washed ; for the fish glut them. 
~ selves in such a manner with what is washed from 

these creatures, that they will not take any bait tij 
that seasomisvovers 2) (oko wie aoe | | 

North and east winds are enemies to fishing; ang 
it is not right to fish soon after the‘time of the fish 
spawning, for they are then sick, and have no great 
appetite, so that they do not bite readily. All fish 
have a natural fore-knowledge of a shower of rain, 
and when clouds are coming on that will fall in ram, 
they will not bite; the expert angler, who is used 

to this, often escapes being wet to the skin by it. ., 


_FIsHING-RoDs. 


Fishing-rods are of various sorts, as, 1..a troller or 
trolling-rod, which has a ring at the end of the rod 


for the line to go through when it runs off a reel. 


g. A whipper or whipping-rod,.a top-rod that 1s 
weak in the middle, and top-heavy, but all slender 
and fine. 3. A dropper, which is a strong rod, and 
very light. 4: A snapper, or snap-rod, that 1s, a 
strong pole, peculiarly used for the pike. 5. A bot- 
tom-rod, being the same as the dropper, but. some- 
what more pliable. 6. A sniggling or poking-stick, 
a forked stick, having a short strong line, with a 
needle, baited with a lob-worm ; this is only for eels 
in their holes. ; ee is tm 
 Fishing-rods are made of different materials and 
strength, according to the purposes for which they 
are used: in fishing with more than one hair, and with 
a silk-worm gut, red deal is reckoned the best, with 
hickery top, and the length of the whole rod should 
be about four yards; but for a small fly and single 
hair, the length of thrée yards will be sufficient, 
with the top of yellowish hickery, and about nme 
inches of whalebone, near as long as the stock, which 


; 
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ould be of white deal. The stocks or buts of rods 
e generally of ground hazel, ash, or willow, about 
vo or three feet long ; and every joint should gra- 
ually taper to the top. Hazel tops are preferred, 
gh some use the Bamboo, cane, and say it ex- 

ds the best hazel. For ground angling, especially 
muddy waters, the cane or reed is preferred for a 
k; with ahazel top, consisting of one, two, or 
ree pieces, and a small piece of round, smooth, 
per whalébone, which is whipped to the hazel 
ith strong silk, rubbed with shoemakers wax; 
ie whole length of the rod bemg five yards or five 
ad a half+yards. The best method of piercing hazel 
d bone, is first to whip the end of the hazel with 
iread, and to bore it with a’square piece of iron of 
proper size’; and then make the thick end of the 
e, first dipped in pitch to go into it; after which 
it be scraped, filed, and neatly whipped. © How- 
sr the neatest rod may be thus made: get a thick 
white deal or fir-board, free from ‘knots, and seven 
r eight feet long; let this be divided by a joiner 
o several breadths, and with his planes let him 
oot them round, smooth, and taper. To one of 
vese fasten an hazel rod, six or seven feet long, 
hich may consist of two or three pieces; to the top 
which fix a piece of yew, about two feet long, 
lade round, ‘taper, and smooth, and to the yew a 
ce of small, round, smooth whalebone; five or six 
thes long. ‘The fir may be coloured by warming 
the fire, and with a feather dipped in aqua fortis, 
oking it over and chasing it into the wood, which 


ll make it of a pure cinnamon colour, vend 

t is found useful to have rings or eyes made of 
wire, and placed upon the rod from one end to 
he other, in such a manner as that when the eye is 
to one you may see through all the rest : through 
e rings the line is made to run, which will thus 
kept in a due posture; and you must have a 
neh or wheel affixed to the rod:about a foot above 
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- theend, by which, whenever it is proper you ma 
give range to the fish. | cok Cag sok 

| _ FisHING-HOOKs, of gu le 
The fishing-hook, in general, ought to be long et 
the shank, somewhat thick in the circumference, the 
point even and straight: let the bending be in the 
shank. For setting the hook on, use strong, byt 
small silk, laying the hair on the inside of youy 
hook; for if it be on the outside, the silk will fret 
and cut it asunder. | | ee 
' There are several sizes of these fishing-hooks, some 
big, some little; and of these some have peculiar 
names, as, 1. Single hooks. 2. Double hooks, which 
have two bendings, one contrary to the other. 3. 
Snappers or gorgers, which are hooks to whip the 
artificial fly upon, or to bait with the natural fly, 
-4, Springers or spring-hooks, a kind of double hooks, 
with a spring which flies open, being struck into any 


_ fish, and so keeps its mouth open. | 


FISHING-FLOATS. sl 
Fishing-floats are little appendages to the line, 
serving to keep the hook and bait suspended at the 
‘proper depth, to discover when the fish has hold of 

them, &e.7" ¢. | | | | : 
Of these there are divers kinds, ‘some made of 
-Muscovy duck quills, which are the best for slow 
waters; but for strong streams, sound cork, without 
flaws or holes, bored through with a hot iron, into 
which is puta quill of a fit proportion, is preferable; 
pare the cork to a pyramidal form, and grind 1 


a ADE uals ASE api iis’ 
The fly is either natural or artificial. Natural 
flies are innumerable: the more usual on this occ- 
sion are the dun-fly, the stone or May-fly, the red- 
> fly, the moor-fly, the tawny-fly, the vine-ily, the . 
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l-fly,, the cloudy: and. blackish-fly, the flag-fly ; 
caterpillars, canker-flies, bear-flies, &e, all which 
pear sooner or later, according to the forwardness 
backwardness of the spring. ‘To know the par- 
w fly the fish most covets, when you come in 
e morning to the river-side, beat the bushes with 
mur rod, and take up what variety you, can of all 
s of flies; try them all, and you will eee 
which are in most esteem; not but that. fish 
sometimes. change their fly ; but it is only when 
ey have sometimes glutted themselves therewith. 
‘There are two ways to fish with natural, flies, 
ther on the surface of: thal ioe or a aitéle: under- 
ath it. pei sii 
In angling for chili sxiieda, or. apeeas move net 
ur natural: fiy: swiftly; when you see the fish make 
| its but rather let it glide freely towards him with 
ie Stream; but if it» he in a still and. slow water, 
w the fly slowly sideways by him, whieh will 
ke him eagerly pursue it.) b 
The artificial fly is most. Edonwectlta eas in oie : 
xing weather, when the waters are so. troubled by 
: wands that tise natneab uta eannge: hey seen, nor 


if 


ushers wa a uae wing. 2. A wea mate 
black wool, and the feathers of a black drake ; the 
y made of the first, and the wings of the latter. 

‘he stone-fly, in April, the body: made of black 
al, dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 4. The 
idy-fiy, in the beginning of May ; the body made 

od wool, and bound about with ‘black silk, with 
feathers of a black capon, which hang dangling 
us sides next his tail. ..5. The yellow or greenish 
im June; the body made of black wool, with a 
low list on. either side, and the wings taken off. 


“wings of a buzzard, bound with black broken 
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hemp. 6. The moorish-fly ; the body made of dugk 
ish wool, and the wings with the blackish mail of : 
drake. 7. Tawny-fly, till the middle of June; the 
body made of tawny wool, the wings made contrary 
one against the other, of the whitish mail of a whi¢g 
drake. 8. The wasp-fly, in-July; the body maga 
of black wool, cast about with yellow silk, and the 
wings of drake’s feathers. 9. ‘The’ steel-fly, in the 
middle of July; the body made of greenish wool; 
cast about with the feathers of a peacock’s tail, and 
the wings made of buzzards’ wings. 10. ‘The drake. 
fly, in August; the body made of black wool, cast 
about with black silk, his wings of the mail of a 
black drake, with a black head. ‘ 

The best rules for artificial fly-fishing are, 
© 1. To fish in a river somewhat disturbed with rain, 
or in a cloudy day, when the waters are moved by 
a gentle breeze; the south wind is best; and if the 
wind blow high, yet not so but that you may con: 
veniently guide your tackle, the fish will rise in plain 
deeps; but if the wind be'small, the best angling is 
in swift streams. | a | 

9. Keep as far from the water-side as may be; fish 
down the stream, with the sun on your face, and 
touch not the water with your line. : 

3. Angle always in clear rivers with a small fly 
and slender wings, but.in muddy places use larger. 

4, When after rain the water becomes brownish, 
use an orange fly; in a clear day, a light-coloured 
- fly; a dark fly for dark waters, &c. en 

5. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unless 
the river be encumbered with trees. | 

6. For every sort of fly have several of the same, 
differing in colour to suit with the different com- 
plexions of several waters and weathers. 

7. Have a nimble eye and active hand, to strike 
presently with the rising of the fish, or else he will 
be apt to throw out the hook. — a 
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8. Let the fly fall first into the water, and not the 
. In slow rivers or still places, cast the fly cross 
er the river, and let it sink a little in the water, | 
draw it gently. back with the current. | 
Imon flies should be made with their wings 


» Carp Fisainc.. : | ah 
‘The carp is generally held the queen of fresh-water 
h. It is exceeding subtle, and of all others, the 
l only excepted, lives longest out of water. oe 
reat patience is requisite in angling for carp, on 

nt of their incredible policy. They always 
ose to lie in the deepest places : they seldom bite 
cold weather: and in hot, a man cannot be too 
ly or too late for them. _ When they do bite there 
no fear of the hold. The tackle must be very 
rong, and it will be proper to bait the place before- 
, where it is to be fished for, with a coarse paste, 
ay be also proper to bring the carp to the place 
ded for angling, by throwing in cow-dung and 
ood, or bran and blood mixed together, or some 

ens guts cut small. The baits are the red-worm, 

March; the cadew, in J une; and the grasshopper, 
uy, August,and September. =~ 


Cuus FisHine. 


he chevin or chub is a fresh water fish with a- 
head. It spawns in March, and is very strong, 

sh inactive, yielding in a very little time after 

is struck; and the larger it is the quieter. His 

tis any kind of worm or fly, particularly the large 

Clow moth; also grains, cheese, the pith in the 

he of an ox’s back, &e. He affects a large bait, 

i variety of them at the same hook, Early in the 
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morning angle for him with snails; but, ini the heat 

of the day, choose some other bait; and in the after. 

noon, fish for him at ground or fly. a Oem 
EE. FisHine. 

The silver eel may be caught with divers baits, 
particularly powdered beef, garden-worms or lobs, 
~ minnows, hen’s guts, fish, garbage, &c. . But as they 
hide themselves in winter in the mud, without stir. 
ring out for six months, and in the summer, they 
take no delight to'be abroad in the day, the most 
proper time to take them is in the night, by fasten. 
ing a line to the bank side with a hook in the water; 
or a line may be thrown at large, with a good store 
of hooks baited, and plumbed, with a fleat,. to. dis- 
~ cover where the line lies in the morning: A. small 
roach does well here for a bait, the hook» being laid 


i Wat 4 


in his mouth. | 
GupGEON FIsHING.. » 


The gudgeon is a small fish of a very delicious 
taste. It spawns three or four times in the summer 
season, and feeds in streams and on eravel, slighting 
all kinds of flies; but is easily taken with a small 
red worm, fishing near the ground; and being 2 
leather-mouthed fish, will not easily get off the hook 
when struck. When you angle for gudgeons, sur 
“up the sand or gravel with a long pole, which will 
make them gather to the place and bite the faster 


~~ *"Prarcu. FIsHING. 

The pearch or perch spawns in February or Maren, 
and bites best when the spring is far spent. The 
‘proper baits are the bradling, minnow,, and small 
frog; as also the lob-worm, bob, oak-worm, gentle, 
wasp, and cab-bait. © The. minnow yields: the best 
sport, which is to be alive, and stuck on the hook 
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ough the upper lip or bended: and eis swim- 
g about mid-water. fe 


Pra ‘Fisntve. ; 


| Eve are two ways of fishing for the nike : bie 
edger bait and the walking bait. 1. The ledger 
is that fixed in on a certain place, and which Ee 
‘may leave behind him. 2. The walking bait 
; which the fisher casts in, pe conducts ue 
od, &c. This is perforated by a troll, with a 
ich for winding it up. At the top of the line is 
se placed a ring for the line to be run through. 
e line, for two yards and a quarter next the hook, 

_ of silk double, and armed with wire the length 
seven inches. On the shank of the hook is to be 
fened a smooth piece of lead, so as to sink the 
-bait, which is to be a gudgeon with its head 
ownwards. Thus disposed, the bait is to be cast 
» and down; and if you feel the fish at the hook, 

e him length enough to run away with the bait, 

ad paunch it; then strike him with a smart jerk. 

is fish bites ‘best about three in the afternoon in 
water, with a gentle gale, from the middle of 
er to the end of autumn; but in winter all 
mg; and in the spring he bites. best early in 
norning, and late at night. 


“Roacu Fisine. 


To. mmigle for the roach or rochet in April, adie 66 
rms are proper baits; so are small white snails or 
in 
r, for this fish will not bite at top. Others use | 
ly in that season with good success. In au- 
a paste must be used, made of the crumb of 
bre ead moulded with a: little satan laboured 


‘summer. The bait is always to be under | 
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~~ 'Tencu FisyHinc. 


- The season for catching this fish is in. June, J uly 
and August, very early and late, or even all nicht. 
in the still part of rivers. His bait is a large red 
worm, at which he bites very eagerly, especially j¢ 
first dipped in tar. He also delights in all sorts of 
paste made up of strong scented oils, or with tar: 
ora paste of brown bread and honey: nor does he 
refuse the cad-worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, ‘green 
gentles, cod-bait, or soft boiled bread-grain. = 


Trout Fisuinc. 


_ The trout is a delicious fresh-water fish, speckled 
with red and yellow, coming in and going out of 
season with the buck, and spawning in the cold 
months of October and November, whereas all the 
other species spawn in hot summer weather. There 
are divers kinds of this fish, all valuable; but the 
_ best are the red and yellow trouts; and of these the 
female, distinguished by a less head and deeper body, 
is preferred. ‘They are known to be in season by 
the bright colour of their spots, and by their large 
and thick back; which last may serve also as a rule 
for other fish. Through the whole winter they are. 
sick, lean, and unwholesome, and frequently lousy 
As the spring comes on, deserting the still deep 
waters, they repair to the gravelly ground, against 
which they continue to rub till they get rid of their 
lice, which are a kind of worms with large heads. 
From that time they delight to be in the sharp 
streams, and such as are swift, when they lie in wait 
for minnows and May-flies. At the latter end of 
May, they are in their prime. _ MA nba 

The usual baits whereby the trout is caught are 
the worm, minnow, and fly, either-natural or arti-_ 
ficial, The proper worms are the brandling, lob- 
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orm, squitrel-tail worm, which has a streak round 
the back, a red head, and. a broad tail, earth-worm,. 
dung-worm, and maggot or gentle, especially the 
three first. The brandling is commonly found in 
mold dung-hill, or under cow-dung, or else among 
: rs bark; the others are found i in the earth, and 
large stones, or stumps of trees; but whatever 
ms, are.used, they are the better for keeping, 
ich is to be done in an earthen pot, with moss, 
uently. changed. To take the trout with a 
ound bait, the angler should have a light, taper 
d, with a tender hazel top; and may angle with 
ngle hair of three links, the one tied to the other, 
the bottom of the line, and a line of three- haired. 
s for the upper part: with this sort of tackle, if 
portsmen has room enough, he will take the 
st. trout in any river. The angler must always 
out of sight, and the point of the rod must. be 
ywn the stream. The season for fishing for the 
out with the ground. bait begins in March, and the 
grnings and evenings are the best time of the day;, 
it, in cloudy. weather the sport may be followed 
day long. When the minnow is used, chuse the 
itest,, and that of a middling size; slip the hook 
wh his mouth, and the point and beard out at 
e tail, so.as it may lie almost straight on the hook. 
mn try, . against the stream, whether it will turn. 
tackle in this case may be stronger, for the trout. 
seize this bait.as soon as it comes in sight; the 
er part. of the line may be of three silk and three 
rs, and the lower of two of each; and the hook. 
+ be moderately large. | 
By 1 Elizabeth, cap. 21, no trout is to a taken. 
r eight. inches in. length; and by statute 24 
cap, 21, sea-trout is not to be taken in parti- 
Ular rivers, eracks, or arms of the sea, between ni une- 
Mth and November:11th. By 30 Geo. II. cap. 21, 
¥. uf is to be, taliatio! in the Thames ¢ or Medway 
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“between November 11th and August 24thy or to be 
of less weight than one pound. HP ta ooba kp 


—~0¢+0-0oee— 

CURIOUS ANECDOTES. ©; 

Before giving some remarkable sporting anecdotes, 
we will relate a few well authenticated stories of the 
‘sagacity and fidelity of the dog, the pleasing and 
necessary companion of all sportsmen. © 

The following anecdote, recorded by the late Mr, 
C. Dibdin, affords a striking instance of the attach- 
ment of a dog :— © sed epg tet ty ea ea 

‘A gentleman, who had a dog of a most endear- 
ing disposition, had an occupation which’ obliged 
him to goa journey periodically, about once a month. 
His stay was short, and his departure and return 
regular, and without variation. | The dog always 
erew uneasy when first he lost ‘this master, and 
moped in a corner, but recovered himself oradually 
as the time for his return approached.’ When he 
was convinced that his master was on the road, ‘at 
“no great distance from home, he flew all over the 
house; and if the street door happened to’ be shut, 
‘he would suffer no servant to have any'rest till it 
was opened. The moment he obtained his freedom, 
away he went, and, toa eertainty, met his benefac- 


ae 
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is time, had. also grown old, and became at length 
ind; but this misfortune did not hinder him from _ 
ndling his master, whom he knew from every 
other person, and for whom his affection and solici- 
‘tude rather increased than diminished. The old 
ntleman, after a short illness, died. The dog 
mew the circumstance, watched the corpse, blind 
3 he was, and did his utmost to prevent the under- 
taker from serewing up the body in the coffin, and 
ost outrageously opposed its being taken out of 
the house. Being past hope, he grew disconsolate, 
lost his flesh, and was evidently verging towards his 
d. One day he heard a gentleman come into the 
jouse, and rose to meet him. His master, being old 
nd infirm, had worn ribbed stockings for warmth. — 
[his gentleman had stockings on of the same kind. 
The dog, from this information, thought it was his 
master, and began to demonstrate the most extrava- 
cant pleasure; but, upon further examination, find- 
ng his mistake, he retired ito a corner, where, in 
short time, he expired.’ _ rae kate ee 
Dogs have been kept by the monks of the mo- 
teries in the Swiss Alps, for the express purpose 
of hunting, during heavy snow storms, for travellers 


o may have fallen into cavities or pits, in which 
tuations they would soon, if no timely assistance 
‘e administered, be starved or frozen to death. 
se dogs were sent out in pairs, and, being per- 
y conversant with their employ, traversed a 
eat extent of country round, By marks in the 
yw, but principally by the scent formed from the 
reath of persons so situated, exhaling through the ~ 
lass, they discovered the pits that contained the 
ied travellers; in which case they instantly re- 
turned, and gave the alarm, and then led the bene- 
_volent monks to the relief of the distressed persons. 
_.A& gentleman having brought from Newfoundland 


og of the true breed, gave it to his brother, who 


ided in the neighbourhood of Thames Street, 


vay 
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London ; but who, having no other means of keep. 
ing the animal except in close confinement, sent 
him to a friend who was living in.Scotland. The 
dog, who had been originally disembarked | at 
Thames Street, was again re-embarked atthe same 
place on board a Berwick smack; by. which means, 
during his stay in London, he had. never travelled 
half a mile from the spot he at first landed at. Du. 
ring the short time he remained, he had, however, 
contracted a friendship for his master, and when he 
arrived in Scotland, his:regret.at the separation in- 
duced him to take the first opportunity of escaping; 
and though he certainly had) never, before travelled 
one yard of the road, yet he found his:-way back in 
avery short time to his former residence,on Fish- 
street Hill, but in so exhausted a state, that he had 
only time to express his joy at seeing his master, 
and expired within an hour after his arrival. ti 
A late tourist has recorded the following. curious 
anecdote :— Deriid | | 
-* Ata convent in France, twenty. paupers were 
served with a dinner every day atagivenhour. A 
dog belonging to the convent did not fail to be present 
at this regala, because of the odds and ends which 
were frequently thrown down to him. The guests, 
however, being poor and hungry, the dog did. not. 
get much. The portions were served one by one, 
at the ringing of the bell, and delivered out by, means 
of what, in religious houses, is called a Zour, which 
is a machine like the section of a cask, that, turning 
round on a pivot, exhibits whatever is placed on the. 
concave side, without discovering the person who 
moves it. One day this dog, who had only received 
afew scraps, waited till the paupers were. all gone; 
took the rope in his mouth, and rang the bell, ‘This 
stratagem succeeded. He repeated it the next day 
with the same good fortune. At length the cook, 
finding that twenty-one portions were given out in-, 
stead of twenty, was. determined to. discover the 


ee , 7 
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sick; in doing which he had no great difficulty ; 4 
for being hid, and noticing the paupers as. they 
eame in great regularity for their different portions, — 
and that there was no intruder except the dog, he 
began to suspect the real truth, which he was con- 
firmed in when he saw him wait with great delibe- 
ration till all the visitors were gone, and then pull 
the bell. He was every day afterwards rewarded 
with a plate of broken victuals, which he punctually 
rang for’ ; 
Mr. Douce, of Hinataeeads lervir of the Court of 
ng’s Bench, in Lord Mansfield’s time) had a fa- 
yourite pointer, whose fore-leg, in jumping a gate, 
ras broken. Unwilling to lose him, Mr. Douce 
took him to his friend, a surgeon at Mill Hill, who 
set the leg, and put on the proper bandage, and, 
out once a week, Mr. Douce went with Cato to | 
: surgeon’s 'to have the leg inspected. After con- 
nuing so to do for a time, the surgeon one day in- 
formed him, that he need not take the trouble of | 
walking there with Cato, for that Cato frequently 
1e by himself to have his leg looked to, and con-_ 
nued to do so till his leg was “well. : 
ome time after the leg was cured, the surgeon, 
ie morning, while at breakfast in a room behind. 
hop, saw Cato jump the half-door, and observed 
his wife, that, his old friend was come to see him. 
le dog approached, and showed signs to the sur-— 
on that he wanted the door opened; on going to | 
ich, the surgeon found that Cato had brought him | 
atient which he had picked up, a poor terrier, 
|a broken leg. 
The following is another authenticated instance — 
this animal’s sagacity. About the year 1811, a 
€ leman gave a greyhound bitch, named _ Trench, i 
his brother, residing, at Blackheath, who received 
et as a pensioner, by way of reward for her past ser- 
Ces (which had been eminent), that she might pass _ 
he remainder of her days in ease, in preference to 


4.069, 
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hanging her, because she could no longer ‘take thie 
lead and keep it’ She arrived there on a Sunday, 


and remained apparently satisfied with her new 
quarters until Tuesday afternoon, when she ab. 
sconded, and, on the following Friday, made her 
appearance at home, so completely exhausted that 
she had not strength left to lap a little milk. The 


_ distance is not very great (about forty-two. miles) ; 


but what rendered it very extraordinary, was her 
coming through such a place as London, and of 


— eourse over one of the three bridges, usually so 


crowded, excepting for three or four hours in the 
middle of the night, particularly as she had never 
been even used to a country town, but first saw 


light, and passed the whole of her life, at a lone in- 


sulated house. She was a white bitch, excepting 
her ears, which were yellow, and remarkably fond 


of being noticed, so that, it is wonderful she escaped 


being taken up in London, -had she come through 
in the day-time: it is therefore probable that she 
passed through in the night. | | 

~ In the month of December, 1800, a match was’ 
to have been run over Doncaster course for one 
hundred guineas; but one of the horses having been 
drawn, a mare started alone, that by running the 
ground, she might insure the wager; when having 


run about one mile of the four, she was accompanied 


by a greyhound bitch, who joined her from the side 
of the course, and emulatively entering mto the 


- competition, continued to race with the mare the 


other three miles, keeping nearly head and head, 
affording an excellent treat to the field, by the ener- 


- getic exertions of each. At passing the distance- 


post, five to four was betted in favour of the grey- 
hound; when parallel with the stand, it was even 
betting, and any person might have taken his choice 
for five or ten: the mare, bowever, had the advan- 
tage by a head at the termination. 
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In Italy, the charming diversion (horse racing) is 
jot ur:frequent. The horses are not, in general, like. 
urs, mounted and managed by a jockey, but are 
eft at perfect liberty to exert their power in the 
greatest degree, to attain the goal. At the time of 
arnival in Rome, these races are generally run in 
he long street called in Italian, i corso; the length 
4s nearly 865 toises, or rather more than one English 
ile. ‘They are generally Barbary horses that are 
ployed in this amusement. In appearance, these 
_ animals are small, and very far from handsome. 
_ They are all kept equal by a rope, against which 
they press with their breasts till the signal to start 
is given; the rope is then dropped, and the afiright. 
horses start away at full speed. At Florence they 
endeavour to increase the speed of their horses, by 
fixing a large piece of leather, not unlike the flaps 

f a saddle, on the back of each horse; the under 
ide of this is armed with very sharp prickles, which 

ep perpetually goading them all the while they 
n. In order that the horse may not run out of 
e course, a strong railing runs along each side of 
he course, and a rope is fixed across at each end, te 
ent them leaving the course at the extremities. 
speed, however, of these Barbary horses, though 
iderable, is very inferior to that of the English 

The course of 865 toises, at Rome, is run 
sr in 151 seconds.—An English mile is about 826 
ses; so that these horses run very little more than 
le in two minutes, which an ordinary racer is 
to do in England; not to mention Childers, 
is said to have run a mile in one minute, and 
have run round the circular course at Newmarket, 
hich is 400 yards short of four miles, in six minutes 
forty seconds.—Starling is said also to have per- 

ormed the first mile in a minute. Childers run the 
Beacon Course in seven minutes and a half. The 
found Course is asserted to have been more than 
ce run round in six minutes and six seconds. The 
4H 
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Barbary horses must, according to what was said 
above, get over thirty-seven feet in a second; the 
swiftness of the English horses will be found by this 
mode of estimating, far superior. Starling must 
have moved, in the performance mentioned before 
eighty-two feet and a half ina second. 
Dr. Moty, in his celebrated publication, ‘ Le Jouy. 
nal Britannique, considering this subject, tells us 
that every bound by the fleetest Barbary horse at 
Rome would cover eighteen royal feet and a half, 
and twenty-two or twenty-three feet by the English 
horses; so that the swiftness of the latter would be, 
to that of the former, as four to three, or nearly, 
(Weare not to forget that the English race-horse 
carries a jockey, and frequently weights on his back, 
the Barb nothing.) The horses that passed over a 
mile in a minute, would evidently go faster than 
the wind, for the greatest swiftness of a ship at sea 
has never been known to exceed six marine leagues 
- in an hour; and if we suppose that the vessel thus 
borne partakes one-third of the swiftness of the wind 
that drives it, the latter would still be no more than 
eighty feet a second, which would be two feet anda 
half less than the quantity of ground covered by 
hilders and Starling in that time. For this calcu- 
lation we are indebted to M. de la Condamine’s Jour- 
nal of a Tour through Italy. Buffon, in his Natural 
History, mentions an example of the extraordinary 
speed of the English horse. Mr. Thornhill, the 
post-master of Stilton, laid a wager, that he would 
ride in fifteen hours three times the road from Stilton 
to London, the distance being 215 miles. On the 
99th of April, 1745, he set out from Stilton, and, 
after mounting eight different horses, arrived in 
London-‘in three hours and fifty-one minutes. In- 
‘stantly leaving London again, and mounting only 
six horses, he reached Stilton in three hours and fifty- 
two minutes. For the third course he used seven 
of the same horses, and finished it in three hours 


suffon observes, ‘I suspect that no example of such 

hess was ever exhibited at the Olympic Games,’ 
horse, the property of a gentleman in Biliter 
uare, London, trotted, on the 4th of July, 1788, 


half. These instances of speed are astonishing, even 
: ordinary horses. The four miles for the Union 
p at Preston were run in very little more than 
sven minutes. ae : | 


Ce ve 


EK, will now offer the reader a few brief remarks 
mn some of the most useful veterinary medicines ; 
cribing the qualities, effects, and the quantity 
ually administered ; and which must in many cases 
convenient in deciding the judgment of those 
are doubtful in choosing the best medicines. 


Soap. “A substance much used in veterinary medi- 
e. Given internally, its most conspicuous effect is 
of a diuretic ; many other virtues have been attri- 
ed to it, probably without sufficient foundatio1 
Sod English soap is just as useful a medicin 
called Castile, Venice, or by any other 
. It facilitates the operation of aloes 
€ compositions, and is almost an indis 
dient in diuretic balls; not only on accour 


ple 
_O 


ficacy as.a diuretic, but from its giving a con- 
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nd forty-nine minutes. He thus perform@l his. 
dertaking in eleven hours and thirty-two minutes. 


: ra wager of thirty guineas, thirty miles in an hour | 
and twenty minutes, though allowed an hour and a 
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venient and durable consistence to the mass. The 
usual dose of soap is about half an ounce; but it js 
often given m much larger doses. _ ; 


Turpentine. "The.resinous Juices of certain trees 
There are four kinds, viz. Strasburgh, Chio, Venice, 
and common turpentine. — ‘The two last only are used. 
in veterinary medicine. They areexcellent diuretics 

and carminatives. Common turpentine is an ingre- 
dient in digestive and detergent ointments, and by 
distillation affords the essential oil, or, as it is some. 
times named, spirit of turpentine. Oil of turpentine 
is a good remedy for the flatulent colic; the dose 
wo to four ounces, mixed wigg-grue!. In the 
subject it has been found an effectual remedy 
the tape-worm, in the dose of one ounce or more. 
+ acts as a brisk purgative in such large doses; but 
in small quantities it has a diuretic effect. In the 
horse it is the most certain diuretic we are acquainted 
with. Oil of turpentine, when rubbed upon the skin 
of animals, causes considerable irritation and pain; 
when used therefore as an embrocation, it is generally 
mixed with some fixed oil, such as the oil of olives. 
Venice turpentine is usually made by melting and 
straining the common turpentine, and then adding 
a small proportion of the oil of turpentine. — 


Linseed, or Flaa-seed. ~ An infusion or decoction 
of these seeds forms a mucilaginous liquor, which 1s 
perhaps as good an emollient drink as can be em- 
: Flava: They afford by pressure linseed oil, which 
is sometimes used in pectoral drinks ; it is given also 
xative. After the oil has been pressed out, — 
mains a cake, which, when powdered, 18 
linseed powder, or meal: and is commonly 
ed in making poultices. ee | 


 Sunipe x Berries. These are often prescribed in 
ee carminative and diuretic balls and drenches: the 
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dose about two or three ounces. An es itial oil is 
obtained from them by distillation, the dose of which, 
js three or four drachms. Oil of turpentine seems ~ 
to possess nearly the same medicinal qualities, and, 
being considerably cheaper,.4s,generally preferred. — 


- Opodeldoc. A solution of soap and camphor in 
spirit of rosemary. It is more properly named, in 
the late dispensatories, soap liniment. The follow- 
ing formula is from the London Pharmacopceia : 
Soap, - - = 3 ounces. 

Camphor.) us ee a eOUGe | a 
Spirit of xosemary, — "4 : Tpinty 7s 


Digest the soap in the spirit of rosemary, and after- ” 
wards the camphor, till they are dissolved. By in- “"™). ~ 
creasing the proportion of soap which the spirit will 
dissolve by a moderate heat, the compound, when 
cold, will be solid, and resemble the celebrated 

Steer’s Opodeldoc. | ee 

‘Mustard. Flour of mustard made into a thin 

paste with water, with the addition of a little liquid 

ammonia, forms a stimulating embrocation, ‘which is 

rubbed on the belly and chest, in inflammation of — 

the lungs and bowels, with good effect; and when 

1e kidneys are inflamed, it is rubbed on the loins. 


Massel.’ A cordial powder, so named in India, 
and commonly given to horses after much fatigue 
r exposure to rain. It is considerably stronger 
than the cordials usually employed in England; 
one dose containing— — sae ee 


ri 
ae ae 


Pepper, - - - = 2 drachms. 
Ginger, - - = + © &drachmg, — 
Saffron) ~" ae ne 2 drachm 

Jaggery, 2 drachms. 
Mustard, 2 drachms. 
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To this are sometimes added spices, and even capsi-. 


ty \ 


eum, or the Chili pods. 


* 


Glauber’s Salt, Sulphat of Soda. This is an Th. 
convenient purgative for horses, on account of the 
-large quantity that is required to produce any con- 
siderable effect. The best mode of giving it, is to 
dissolve about a pound and a half in a pail of water, 
and allow the horse no other liquid until he has 
drunk it; which he will generally do in the course 
of aday. Cattle are purged by a smaller quantity 
than horses: the dose for a cow is from twelve to 
‘Sixteen ounces dissolved in hie. | 


-~ Paragoric Elixir, or Camphorated’ Tincture- of 7 
Opium. A preparation composed of — — | 
Hard purified opium. - 1 drachm. 
Flowers of benjamin, - 1 drachm. 
Camphor, oe ee me LOS 
Oil of aniseed, a 1 drachm. 
Proof spits) Se ea 2 pints, 


To be digested for three days, frequently shaking 
the mixture, and then strained off for use. 

Paregoric elixir has been much used in human 
medicine for°troublesome coughs; but it is by no 
means an eligible preparation for horses, on account 
of the large proportion of spirit it contains. 


Balsam of Sulphur is prepared by boiling sulphur 
and olive oil together until united in the form of 2 
dark-coloured tenacious mass. This has been much 
esteemed by old farriers in obstinate coughs, but is 
now seldom employed. When mixed with a ‘small 
proportion of oil of aniseed, it has been thought 

more efficacious, and is then named anisated balsam 


of sulphur. | et 
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| Shoeing. In the plate on shoeing, Fig. 4 repre- 
sents a front shoe. Fig. 6 represents the female 
screw in the heel; and a the sharp wedge which is 
screwed into the heel. The # 


ressed on a 


Oe 
“ j ieee 


Received of the sum of for a 
black gelding, warranted pertectiy sound, 
free from every kind of vice, and between 
and years old. 


If the horse is purchased for harness, it sl ould be 


ded, ‘steady in harness, not given to kicking, 
aring, or jibbing.’ 0 : : 


planation of the Plate describing the diseased and 
oe healthy State of the Horse's Eye. 


Fig. 1. The healthy state of the pupil in a mode- 
te light. It should be observed, that, as the pupil 
arges, it approaches to the circular form, as in 
igs. 4 and 5; and, by contracting, the horizontal 
ameter is lengthened, as in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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. Fig. 2. The state of the pupil when the horse jg 
brought out of the stable and placed in the shade. 

. (Fig. 3. The form of the pupil when the eye is 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. | : 

“Fig. 4. A morbid dilatation of the pupil of the 
eye. The black, or dark brown substance represent- 
ed at the superior margin of the pupil is a natural 


appearance, though sometimes mistaken for a disease. 


Fig. 5. The pupil dilated in a less degree, with 
an incipient and general opacity of the part. 
_ Fig. 6. Appearance of the pupil when the eye 
ds affected with cataract. yt Oh 
_ Fig. '7. Represents a partial cataract; that is, the 
appearance of white or opaque spots in the pupil. 
In this case, a considerable portion of the pupil is 
free from those spots, particularly the centre; so — 
that vision would not be materially impeded. 

Fig. 8. Represents.a similar disease, with some 
slight variation as to the situation of the spots. 
_ Figy9. A more circular pupil, with opacity in 
the centre and on one side. 
~ Fig. 10. A contracted pupil with considerable 
opacity, causing almost total blindness. | 

Fig. 11. A pupil of the natural size, with opaci- 
ty in the centre, materially obstructing vision. 
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